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INTRODUCTION 



BY QEN. JAMES SHIELDS 



In 1850, whUe the author of this work vas on his 
doath-bed, he placed in my hands a manuscript, vith 
the contents of which I was then wholly unacquainted, 
with the injunction that after his decease I should have 
it published for the benefit of his fauiily. He soon after 
departed this life, leaving his orphan children in a des- 
titute condition. 

In compliance with his dying request, I made re- 
peated efforts to have the work published on terms that 
might secure some percentage to the orphans, but until 
my arrangements with the present publishers, all these 
eff<OTts proved nnguccessful. By this arrangement the 
children will receive a liberal percentage on the sales of 
the work. 

The author, during his whole life, had very favorable 
opportunities for observing events and collecting infor- 
mation connected with the history of his State. He 
was yet a child when his parents emigrated to llUnois. 
On airiving at maturity he was there admitted to the 
bar, and practised his profession for many years with 
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very considerable success. He was afterwards elected 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, 
and discharged the duties of that responsible station 
with distinguished ability. Subsequently he was chosen 
Governor of the State, which was the last public office 
be held. From this office he retired to private life, and 
during his retirement prepared this history for publica- 
tion. His opinions of men and measures are very freely 
and unreservedly expressed ; but they may be regarded as 
the opinions of a man of strong feelings, who took such 
an active part in many of the scenes which he repre- 
iMnts, that it was impossible for him to describe them 
with ordinary moderation. 

I regret the severity of some of the author's judg- 
ments, and the censure with which he assails the char- 
acter of some of our public men, who are both my per- 
sonal and political friends ; but I feel it to be incumbent 
upon me, by the very nature and circumstances of the 
trust, not only to have the work published according to 
his injunction, for the purpose intended by him, but 
also to abstain from making any alteration in the text. 
I therefore give it to the public just as I received it 
from the hands of the author, and with the sincere 
hope, for the sake of his destitute children, that it may 
meet with an indulgent and generous reception, 

WiSBiircnoir, Teh. 8d, 1804. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

Thc author of this history has lived in Dlinois from 
the year 1804 up to this time ; he attended the first ses- 
sion of the Legislature under the State government, at 
Kaskaskia, in 1818-'19 ; and has been present at every 
session from 1825 up to 1847. He has not only had the 
means of becoming acquainted with events and results, 
but with the characters and motives of those who were 
the most active in bringing them about, which is the 
hidden soul and most instructive part of history. The 
events of such a government as that of Dlinois, and the 
men of its history, must necessarily be matters of small 
interest in themselves. But the author has been encoui^ 
aged to give some account of them by remembering 
that history is only philosophy teaching by examples ; 
and may, possibly, teach by small as well as large ones. 
Observation of the curious habits of small insects has 
thrown its light upon science, as much as the dissection 
of the elephant. Therefore, if any one is curious to see 
what very great things may be illustrated by very small 
mattais, this book will give him some aid. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 



The author has written about small events and litt 
men for two reasons : first, there was nothing else in tt 
history of Illinois to write about ; secondly, these sma 
matters seemed best calculated to illustrate what I 
wanted to promulgate to the peojde. The historic 
events and personages herein recorded and described, a] 
related and delineated gravely and truthfully ; and b 
no means in a style of exaggeration, caricature, or r< 
mance, after the fashion of Knickerbocker's amusiii 
history of New York ; but like a tale of romance, the 
are merely made a kind of thread upon which to strin 
the author's speculations ; being his real, true, and gem 
ine views, entertained as a man, not as a politician, coi 
ceming the practical operation of republican governmei 
and the machinery party, in the new States of the Wes 
He has not ventured to call his book a history, for tt 
reason that much heavy lumbering matter, necessary \ 
constitute it a complete history, but of no interest to tti 
general reader, has been omitted. Indeed, every histor 
is apt to contain much matter not only tiresome to rea( 
but mischievous to be remembered ; and it is often tti 
unprofitable task of the antiquarian to busy himself i 
raking and carefully saving from oblivion some stupi 
or mischievous piece of knowledge, which the goo 
sense of the cotenlporary generation of mankind ha 
made them forget. 
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The account of Atir very mumportant iaobs and wars, 
and particularly the Mormon wars, — in which the au- 
thor had the misfortune to figure in a small way him- 
self, — ^is here introduced, with the single remark, that 
little events are recorded with a minuteness and particu- 
larity which, it is hoped, will not tire, but will certainly 
astonish the reader, until he sees the great principles 
which they illustrate. The author has earnestly endeav- 
ored to be as faithful and impartial as he well could, 
considering that he was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes described. For the history of the last four yeara, 
embracing the term of his own administration of the 
State government, the most difficult period of our his- 
tory, he must bespeak some forbearance. The internal 
improvement system, the banks, the great plenty of 
money, had made every one morally drunk. The fail- 
ure of all these brought about a soberii^ process, which 
just began when the author came into office. The dif- 
ferent modes of relief for unparalleled calamity, brought 
about by unparalleled folly, which were proposed ; the 
hideous doctrine of repudiation, and its apposite of in- 
creasing the taxes to pay our just debts ; the everlasting 
intrigues of politicians with the Mormons ; the serious 
disturbances and mobs which these lead to ; and the 
strife between the north and the south about the canal, 
Btid their contests for power, were difficidt subjects to 
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deal with. The author aimed to act positively, and not 
negatively, in all these matters, which brought him into 
fierce collision with many prominent men. He will go 
down to the grave satisfied, in his own mind, that he 
was right, and they wrong ; and therefore it may be, 
that he has not spoken so flatteringly of some of them 
as they may have wished. But he has set nothing 
down in malice. It is believed that many public men 
in Illinois aim to succeed only for the present, and have 
acted their parts, with no idea of being responsible to 
history ; and of course they have acted much worse than 
they would have done, had they dreamed that history 
some time or other would record their selfish projects, 
and hand them down to another age. They were en- 
couraged, by their insignificance, to hope for obhvion ; 
and it is, perhaps, after all, not very fair to take them 
by surprise, by recording their miserable conduct, giving 
a small immortality to their littleness. 

In aU those matters in which the author has figured 
personally, it will be some relief to the reader to find, 
that he has not attempted to blow himself up into a 
great man. He has no vanity of that sort ,' and no one 
thiaks more humbly of him than he does of himself. 
If he has been solicitous about anything concerning 
himself, it has been to be considered '^ a well-meaning 
sort of person ;" though he knows that this, of all oth- 
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en, ia the most miGonunoD chaiacter in public life, and 
is the most despised by yout men of lampant ambition. 
Insignificant as he may be, yet, during his public life, 
many Tolinues of billingsgate, in the newspaper style, 
hare been written against him ; but he has all the time 
had the satisfaction of knowing his own errors and im- 
perfections better than did his renlers. And, like an 
Indian wairior about to be tortored, he could have point- 
ed out Tulueiable places and modes of infliction which 
even the active, keen eye of malice itself £uled to dis- 
cover. He has effectually abandoned t^ aim to succeed 
in piibhc life in the future, having learned by long ex- 
perience that in the pursuit of public honors " the play 
is not worth the candle." He will therefore but little 
regard malicious criticisms which may be the effect of 
the remains of bad feelings excited by former contests ; 
being assured that no such criticisms can in any wise 
affect injuriously any of his {dans for the future. 

THE AFTHOK. 
Fioui, ntinoii, April IS, 1841. 
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Ptddra oruw TtfrUort*] L«(M*Mn M Ooi«R« it 
npodcd bj Judfi Popa, Ike la 
BoDDdvlea nt Uw Blala (nUrgsd— OnUnukM of I'eT— CbUn of WlNoniln to On 
Ibnnaan DorUisni doddUh— Heumi Ibr uUuidliif tlw bamdirlat— Gall of m Oon- 
THilloB— CwUiloUaB adapUd— E. K. Kuw-^slltloB of Iba Ooxnuun— OifMd- 
bUod or ika BUM OaTenimeiil— GaTomar Bond raoammMtda tbi Cuil lo L«ka 
Mkhtgu— Judgs Fori«^~lDil«e TIkhdu— LegUitnn of ISII— Coda of Im— B*- 
noni or Uw ShI of Goranmnl lo Vudilla— Origin oT Iba une VudalU—Ckar> 
■cMr of Uh peoplo— NoUcs ot Uh Frencb TlUagHiDd or Uwmrljr Amerieu mk 
Ikn— Bchooli, leuned proCoaioiu— Tha earlf pnechsn— PqniilU snd biiilD«M tt 
tha peopla — TbsLr logemiUy — Aoaoloia ol" ~ ~ 

B(iecalalion— Bank! Id Ohio vid Ki 

CmUon or Iba Stila Buk of 1B91— lu hlilorj-CoL Meoanl— Jobi 
Toonf—Tlnl dool— Jndga Loekwood. 

Iv tbe month of Jaiuury, 1818, a petition vas received fixim 
the terrikMtal L^ialature of Illinois b;r Natbanid Pope, the 
delicate io CiHigrees, (now district judge,) praying for the ad- 
miMion of the territor; into the Union as an independent State. 
Jodge Pope immediately brought the subject before Congress ; 
and at an evly d»7 thereafter was instructed, by the proper 
committee, to report a bill in pursuance of the petition. Ow- 
ing to the great amount of buainess which had matured, this 
bill was not acted on until the month of April, when it became 
a law, with cert^ amendments proposed by Judge Pope. 
Hie amendments were, Ist, to extend the northern boundary of 
Ae new State to the paraUel of 4S° 30' north latitude ; and, 
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2d, to apply, ili&ilupee per cent fund, ariBing from the sale 
the public Jands, to the encouragement of learning, in8tea< 
the making 'of roads leading to the State, as had been the 
OB the admission of Ohio and Indiana. These important chai 
•y^e^ proposed and carried through both houses of Cong 
'by Judge Pope, upon his own responsibility. The territc 
LfCgislature had not petitioned for them ; no one at that t 
having suggested or requested the making of them ; but i 
met the imqualified approbation of the people of Dlinois. 

By the Ordinance of 1787, there were to be not less \ 
three, nor more than five States in the territory north-west 
the Ohio river. The boundaries of these States were defi 
by that law. The three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi] 
were to include the whole territory, and were to be boundc<] 
the British possessions in Canada on the north. But Cong 
reserved the power, if they thereafter should find it expedi 
to form one or two States in that part of the territory wl 
lies north of an cast and west line drawn through the souths 
bend of Lake Michigan. That line, it was generally suppoi 
was to be the north boundary of Illinois. Judge Pope, se< 
that the port of Chicago was north of that line, and would 
excluded by it from the State ; and that the Illinois and Mi 
gan canal (which was then contemplated) would issue fi 
Chicago, to connect the great northern lakes with the Mic 
sippi, and thus be partly within and partly without the Stat< 
niinois, was thereby led to a critical examination of the O 
nance, which resulted in a clear and satisfactory convict 
that it was competent fi)r Congress to extend the bounda 
of the new State as &r north as they pleased ; and he £g\ 
no difficulty in convincing others of the correctness of his vie 

As it is now understood that the new State of Wiscoi 
puts in a claim under the Ordinance to the fourteen north 
counties in Illinois, embracing the richest and most popul 
part of the State, it may be worth while to examine a li 
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IT Judge Pope and the Congnes of 1818 were right in 
their ooDdouons. 

It appears that CongreM retained the power, under the Ordi- 
nance, if they should thereafter deem it expedient, to establish 
a St»t« north of Illinois, in that part of the north-western ter- 
ritory which lies north of the parallel running through the 
southern bend of the Lake. Upon this prorisioD ia founded 
the chum of Wisconsin. But there is notiung in the Ordinance 
requiring such additdonal State to be formed of the territory 
north of that line. Another State might be formed tn that dis- 
trict of country, but not o^it; it need not neoeesarily indade 
the whole. By extending the limits of Illinois north of the 
disputed line, Congress still had the power to make a new State 
«n that district of country north of it, not inolllduig the porti<Kl 
given to Illinois, But the &llaoy of the claim for Wisconsin 
is fiirther ■f)parent from the &da, that the Ordinance establish- 
ed the northern limits of Illinois to extend to the British pos- 
sessionB in Canada, in othw words, to the northern boundary 
of the United States ; that the creation of a new State north 
of it, was made to depend upon the subsequent discretion of 
Congress, and upon thdr ideas of expediency. Undoubtedly, 
niinois oould have been limited to the southern bend of Lake 
Michigan. But Congress has never, as yet, established that line ; 
but, OQ the oonbary, has established one upwards of fifty- 
miles north of it, which line bo established by Congress, the 
pec^le of Wisconsin say is void, as being against the Ordi 
nance. If we take the ground assumed by Wisconsin as the 
true one, and admit that the line of 42° 80' is void, as being 
agtunst the Or^nanoe, then it b plun that there is no northern 
limit to Illinois, except the British posseenons in Canada ; thus 
making Illinois include all Wisconsin. If the people of Wis- 
consin can show that the line of 42° SO* is void, they do not e» 
tablish any other ; their line was not established by the Ordi- 
Duoe ; tint Inr merely aathorized Ctmgress to eatabliah it if 
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tbey saw j^roj^er and deemed it expedient. But Congreav 
never deemed it expedient to establish it. D^ therefore, 
only line which Congress ever did establish is void, then 
nois cannot be limited by a Ime which has never been estab 
ed, but must extend to the northern boundary of the Union 
eluding all Wisconsin. Premises from which such argum 
can fidrly be drawn, must necessarily be suicidal to the cl 
of the new State of Wisconsin, as they inevitably result in 
annihilation, and in extending the jurisdiction of Illinois c 
the whole of its territory. 

But there were other and mudi more weighty reasons 
this change of boundary, which were ably and successfully ui 
by Judge Pope upon the attention of Congress. It was kn< 
that in all confederated republics there was danger of diss 
tion. The great valley of the Mississippi was filling up wi 
numerous people; the original confederacy had already 
vanced westward a thousand miles, across the chain of mi 
tains skirting the Atlantic ; the adjoining States in the wesi 
country were watered by rivers running from every point 
the compass, converging to a focus at the confluence of 
Ohio and Mississippi at Cairo ; the waters of the Ohio, C 
berland and Tennessee rivers, carried much of the comm< 
of Alabama and Tennessee, all of Kentucky, considerable ] 
tlons of that of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
greater portion of the commerce of Ohio and Indiana, down 
the Point at Cairo, (situate in the extreme south of Illin< 
where it would be met by the commerce to and from the lo 
Mississippi with all the States and territories to be formec 
the immense country on the Missouri, and extending to 
head waters of the Mississippi. Illinois had a coast of 1 50 m 
on the Ohio river, and nearly as much on the Wabash ; 
Mississippi was its western boundary for the whole length 
the State ; the commerce of all the western country was to ] 
by its shotes, and would neoesMrily oome to a fooaa at 
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month of Ow Ohio, st a point witlun tlus State, and witluii the 
ooBtrol of niinois, i^ the Union being diMolved, she Bhonld see 
proper to control it. It was foreseen tiiat none of the great 
States in the west could venture to aid in distolTing the Union, 
without cultiTatUig a State situate in such a central and com- 
manding pontion. 

What dien was the dotjr of the natimal government t Dli- 
nois was certtun to be a great State, with any boondariea which 
that government oould give. Ita great extent of territory, its 
onrivalled fertility of soil, and capacity for snataining a dense 
popnIatioD, together with its commanding poaitjon, would in 
course of time ^ve the new State a very controlling influence 
with her sister States situate upon the w^tem rivers, either in 
anetaining the federal union as it ii, or in dissolving it, and es- 
tablishing new governments. If left entirely upon the waters 
of these great rivers, it was pliun that, in case of threatened 
dismptioD, the interest of the new State would be to join a 
southern and western confederacy. But if a large portion of 
it conld be made dependent upon the commerce and nstrigation 
of the great northern lakes, connected as they ore with the eastern 
States, a lira] interest would be created, to check the wish fer 
a western and southern confederacy. 

It dieiefore became the duty of the national government, not 
only to make Illinois strong, but to ruse an interest inclining 
and bini&g her to the eastern and northern portions of the 
Union. Ibis could be done only through an interest in the 
lakes. At that time the commerce (mi the lakes was small, but 
its increase was ocmfidently expected, and indeed it has exceeded 
all antidpotions, and is yet only in ita in&ncy. To accomplish 
^s object effectually, it was not only necessary to give to II- 
lincns the port of Chicago and a route for the canal, but a con- 
siderable coast on Lake Uichigan, with a country back of it 
sufficiently extensive to oontiun a populati<si capable of exer- 
lidag a dedded inflneooe upon the eonndla of the State. 
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There would, therefore, be a large oommeroe of the north, 
western, and central portions of the State afloat on the lakes, 
fi>r it was then foreseen that the canal would be made ; and 
this alone would be like turning one of the many mouths of 
the Mississippi into Lake Michigan at Chicago. A very large 
conmieroe of the centre and south would be found, both upon 
the lakes and the riyers. Associations in business, in interest, 
and of friendship would be formed, both with the north and 
the south. A State thus situated, having such a decided in- 
terest in the oommeroe, and in the preservation of the whole 
confederacy, can never consent to disunion ; for the Union canr 
not be dissolved without a division and disruption of the State 
itself Tbeae views, urged by Judge Pope, obtained the on- 
qualified assent of the statesmen of 1818 ; and this feature ct 
the bill, for the admission of Illinois into the Union, met the 
unanimous approbation of both houses of Congress. 

These fects and views are worthy to be recorded in history, 
as a standing and perpetual call upon Dlinoisians of every age 
to remember the great trust which has been reposed in them, 
as the peculiar champions and guardians of the Union, by the 
great men and patriot sages who adorned and governed tfab 
codbtry in the earlier and better days of the republic. 

In pursuance of this Act of Congress, a Convention was called 
in Illinois, in the summer of 1818, which formed our present 
Constitution. The principal member of it was Elias K. Kane, 
late a senator in Congress and now deceased, to whose talents 
we are mostly indebted for the peculiar features of the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Kane was bom in the State of New York, and 
was bred to the profession of the law. He removed in early 
youth to Tennessee, where he rambled about for some time, 
and finally settled in the ancient village of Kaskaskia, in Illinois, 
about the year 1815, when he was about twenty years of age. 
His talents were both solid and brilliant After being appointed 
Secretary of State under the new government, he was elected 
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to the Legislature, from which he was elected and again re-elect- 
ed to the United States Senate. He died a member of that bod^, 
in the autumn of 1835 ; and in memoiy of him the County of 
Kane, on Fox river, was named, as iras also the Countj of 
Pope, on the Oliio river, in bonof of Judge Pope, the able and 
&ithful delegate in Congress from the Illinob territory. Dur , 
ing die sitting of the Convention of 1818, tbe Reverend Mr. 
Wiley and his oongregation, of a sect called Covenanters, in 
Randolph county, sent in tbeir petition, asking that body to 
declare in the Constitution about to be made, that "Jesos 
Christ was the bead of tbe government, and that the Holy 
Scriptures were tbe only rule of &ith and practioe." It does 
not appear by the Journals of the Convention thattiiis petition 
was treated with any attention ; wherefore the Covenanters have 
never yet fully recognized the State government, ^ey have 
looked upon it as " an heatfaen and unbaptized government" 
which denies Christ; for whicli reason they have constantly re- 
Aued to work tbe roads under the lan-s, serve on juries, hold 
any office, or do any other act showing that they recognize th© 
government. For a long time they refiised to vote at the elec- 
tions; and never did vote until tbe election in 1824, when tbe 
question was, whether llIiDois should lie made a slave State, 
wh^i they voted for the first time, and unanimously against 
slavery. In the election of members to the Convention, the 
only questions made before the people were, the right of the 
constituent to instruct his representative, and the introduction 
of slavery, which wore debated with great earnestness during 
the canvass. 

The Constitution, as formed, required the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor to have been citizens of the United States 
for thirty years before their election. It also gave power to the 
governor to nominate, and the Senate to confirm, all oflicers 
whose appointments mere not otherwise provided for by the 
Constitution ; the only exceptions to this rule being the judges 
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of the snprcme and inferior courts. State treasurer, nnd p 
printer. But motires of fiiTor to particular persons, who 
looked to to Iiold ofiic« under the ncir gOTemtnent, inducet 
Convention to make e^peptiona in both these rases, whic 
the esse of appointments to office in the hands of the legisla 
became the general rule. 

Col. Pierre Menard, ft Frenchman, and an old settler ii 
country, waa generally looked to to fill the ofTice of licut« 
goTcmor ; but as he had not been naturalized until a jea 
so before, the Convention declared in a schedule to the Cc 
tution, that any citizen of the United States who had reMd< 
the State for two years might be eligible to this oflic?. 

It was citpected that Shadrach Bond would bo the firet 
cmor ; and the Convention wiBhed to have Elijah C. Berr; 
the first auditor of public accounts, hut as it was believed 
GoTcmor Bond would not appoint him to the office, the ' 
TCntion again declared in the schedule that "an auditor of 
lio accounts, an attorney gcnernl, nnd such other oflicera oi 
State as may be necessary, may be appointed by the Get 
Assembly," The Constitution, as it stood, rested a very 1 
appointing power in the governor; but for the porposo of 
ting one man into olhce, a total change was made, and 
power Tested in the If^slatnrx!. It was for many years a c 
tion, what was an " officer of the State." AVcrc Stfltes' B 
neysoftbo cir 'lits^ Were the canal commissioners off 
for the State 1 The legislature atlerwards decided that all t 
were State o'Sces, and passed laws from time to time, ve; 
in their own body all the appointing powers they could 
their hands on. In this mode they appointed canal com 
sioncrs, fund commissioners, commissioners of the boart 
public works, bauk directors tor the principal banks and bra 
es, canal agents, Stales' attorneys, nnd all sorts of agei 
which seemed to be necessary. Sometimes such agents ^ 
sppointed by election, then aigain the legislature would pa 
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law etucting them into office by name and Bumanie. The; 
eontrived to strip the gorernor of all patronage not positively 
Mcnred to him by the Constitution ; auch as the appointment 
of a flecretary of State, and the filling of racancies during the 
recesH of their seasiona. At first the legislature cont«nted them- 
■elvea with the power to elect an auditor and attorney general. 
The governor ^pointed all the States' attorneys, the recorders 
of counties, all State oQicerB and agents occasionally needed, 
and many minor county officers. But in the administratioo of 
Governor Duncan he was finally stripped of all patronage, ex* 
eept the appointment of notaries public and publio admioistra- 
toTs. Sometimes me legislature, feeling pleased with the gov- 
ernor, would give him some appointing power, which their 
aucoeaeors would take away, if they happened to quarrel with 
him. This constant changing and shifting of powers, irom one 
oo.«rdinate branch of the government to another, which rmdered 
it impoasible for the people to foresee exactly for what purpoBo 
dtber the governor or legislature were elected, was one of Ae 
worst features of the government. It led to innumerable in- 
trigues and corruptions, and for a long time destroyed the har- 
mony between the executive and legislative departments. 
And all tius was caused by the Convention of 1816, in the at- 
tempt to get one man into an office of no very considerable 
importance. 

Aooor^ng to general expectation, Shadracb Bond was elected 
the first governor, and commenced his term of fonr years in 
October, 161B. Governor Bond was a native of Maryland, 
was bred a &rmer, and was a very early settler amongst the 
pioneers of the Blincaa territory. He settled on a'&rm in the 
American Bottom, in Monroe County, near the £agle Creek 
He was several times elected to the tenitoriat legislature, and 
once a del«^te to represent the territory in Congress. He was 
also receiver of public moneys at Kaskaskia, but was never 
alaotcd or appointed to any other oflkse after his term as goT< 
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emor. Indeed, of the seven first governors of Illinois only one 
has ever held any office since the expiration of their respective 
terms of service ; though I believe they have all, except myself 
tried to obtain some other office. Governor Bond was a sub- 
stantial, farmer-like man, of strong, plain common sense, with 
but little pretensions to learning or general information. He 
was a welUmade, well-set, sturdy gentleman, and what is re- 
markable at this day, his first message to the legislature con- 
tains a strong recommendation in favor of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. At that early day the people north of Kas- 
kaskia, then the seat of government, were northern people, and 
in &vor of northern interests. The inhabited parts of the State 
then extended north, a little above Alton ; and at that time the 
people of Randolph, Monroe, St. Clair and Madison, then north- 
em but now southern counties, were as anxious for the canal as 
the people of Lasalle have been since. In like manner when 
the seat of government was removed, first to Vandalia, and 
afterwards to Springfield, the people north of those places, re- 
spectively, whilst the seat of government remained at them, 
were in favor of the canal and northcni interests ; but when re. 
moved from Vandalia to Springfield, the northern men betweoi 
Springfield and Vandalia were immediately converted into 
Southerners, and most of them ever afterwards opp>osed the 
canal. It seems that an imaginary east and west line will, in 
the imagination of politicians, be drawn through the seat of 
government, and all north of it will be north, and all south of 
it will be south, with some trifling exceptions. Governor Bond 
died about the year 1834 ; and for him was named the -county 
of Bond, lying on the waters of Shoal Creek. 

The legislature was convened at Kaskaskia in October, 1818, 
and organized the government by the election of Joseph Phil- 
ips to be chief justice, Thomas C. Brown and John Reynolds, 
and William P. Foster associate justices of the Supreme Court. 
Judges Brown and Reynolds wOl be spoken of hereafter. Phil. 
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ipe bad been a csptain in the r^ular armj, and was afterwards 
appointed secretary of State of the territory ; and, being a 
lawyer and a mun of high order of talent, was therefore elected 
chiefjustice. Being aflerwards a candidate for govemor and 
defeated, he left the State in such disgust as defeat is apt to 
inspire, aad went to reside in Tennessee, where be b yet alive. 
Foster, who was elected one of the judges, was almost a total 
stranger in the country. He was a great rascal, but no one 
knew it then, he having been a citizen of the State only for 
about three weeks before ho was elected. He was no lawyer, 
never having either studied or practised law ; but he was a man 
of winning, polished manners, and was withal a very gentle- 
manly swindler, from some part of Virginia. It might be said. 
of him, as it was of Lambro, " he was the mildest mannered 
man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat, with such true 
breeding of a gentleman, that you never could divine his real 
thought" He was believed to be a clever fellow, in the 
American sense of the phrase, and a good-hearted soul. He 
was assigned to hold courts in the circuit on the Wabash ; 
but being fearful of exposing his utter incompetency, he never 
went near any of them. In the course of one year he resigned 
his high ofRce, but toolc care first to pocket his salary, and 
then removed out of the State. He afterwards became a noted 
■windier, moving from city to city, and living by swindling 
strangers, and proatitutmg his daughters, who were very beau- 
tifiil. 

Ntuian Edwards, now no more, and Jesse B. Thomas, who 
at this time resides in the State of Ohio, were elected our first 
senators in Congress. £lias K. Kane was appointed secretary 
of State, Daniel P. Cook was elected the first attorney general, 
£lijah C. Berry auditor of public accounts, and John Thomas 
State treasurer. Under the auspices and guidance of these 
tutmes, was Illinois launched on her career of administration, 
m an independent State of the American Union. Among tliese 
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gentlemeB, I will at this time speak of Judge Thomas onl j. 
He is first distinctly known when he resided in the territorjr 
of Indiana, and was a member of the territorial legislature at 
the time Indiana territory included all the Ulinois countrj. 
William Biggs and John Messenger, of St. Clair county, rep- 
resented the Illinois country in that legislature, and were de- 
sirous to obtain a division of that territory, and to erect a 
separate territorial government for Illinois. The Indiana leg- 
islature then met at Vincennes, a town on the Wabash, for 
which reason it was long afterwards, by the vulgar, known by 
the name of the " Viman legisktter ;" and the laws of the ter- 
ritory during that period were called the laws of the " Vinsan 
I^slater." The Ulinoisians wanted a legislature of their owa 
to meet at Kaskaskia, then vulgarly known by the name of 
'^ Eusky," a corruption and contraction of the real name. 
Whether the territory could be divided or not, depended upon 
the election of a delegate to Congress. The Ulinoisians were 
anxious to elect one favorable to a division, and they selected 
Mr. Thomas for this purpose. But being determined not to 
be cheated, they made him give his bond to be in favor of a 
division. With the aid of the Illinois vote and his own, Mr. 
Thomas had a bare majority, and was elected. True to his 
pledges and his bond, Mr. Thomas procured a division of the 
territory, the erection of a separate territorial government ibr 
Illinois, and came home with the appointment of one of the 
judgeships of the supreme court of the new territory for him- 
self Judge Thomas then removed to Illinois, where he con- 
tinued to be one of the judges during the existence of the ter- 
ritory. He was elected from St. Clair county a member of the 
Convention which formed the Constitution, and had the honor 
to be chosen president of that body. He was twice elected to 
the United States Senate, and in the year 1827 lefl the State 
to reside in Ohio. During his senatorial career, he was a great 
&voiite with William H. Crawford, the secretary of the treas* 
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uiy, aod was k wann adTOoate of Mr. Grawfiird's election to 
Uie pnaidenej' ; but after Mr. Adams was declared to be elected 
by tbe House of Representatives, he came over to the support 
of Mr. Adams' administration. Ho was a large, ofiable, good* 
looking man, with no talents as a public speaker ; but tie was 
ft man of taot, an adroit and winning manager. It was a maxim 
with him, that no man could be talked down with loud and bold 
words, " but any one might be whispered to death." 

It appears by tbe journals of this first l^slature that a 
oommittes was appointed to contract for stationery, who re- 
ported that they had purchased a sufficient stock at the cost of 
tl3 50. For every dollar then ptud, we now pay hundreds 
for the same artides ; but this was in the days of real frugality 
and economy, and before any of the members had learned the 
gentlemanly art of laying in, from the public stock, a year or 
two's supply at home. Hie assembly having organired the 
State government and put it in motion, adjourned, to meet again 
in the winter of 1818-'19. At this adjourned session a oodo 
of statute law was passed, mostly borrowed from the statutes 
of Kentucky aod Virginia. Upon examining the laws of that 
day, it will be seen that they are generally better drawn up 
ihttn those which were passed at a later and more enlightened 
period. The members were mostly ignorant and unpretending 
men ; there was then some reverence for men of real knowl- 
edge and real abilities ; the world was not then filled with au- 
dacious and ignorant pretenders ; and the sensible and unpr^ 
tending members were content to look to men of real talwita 
and learning to draw their bills. But in these days of empir- 
icism and quackery in all things, when every ignorant pretender 
who has the luck to " break" into the l^ialaturo imagines him* 
self to be a Lycurgua or a Moses, very few good laws have beraj 
made ; and those which have, were drawn by men of talents 
who were not members, fur the most part. 
'But this code, as a whole, did not stand long. F<^ many 
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Bessions afterwards, in fact until the new revision in 1827, all 
the standard laws were regularly changed and altered every two 
years, to suit the taste and whim of every new legislature. For 
a long time the rage for amending and altering was so great, 
tii&t it was said to be a good thing that the Holy Scriptures did 
not have to oome before the Legislature ; for that body would 
be certain to alter and amend them, so that no one could tell 
what was or was not the word of God, any more than could 
be told what was or was not the law of the State. A session 
of the legislature was like a great fire in the boundless prairies 
of the State ; it consumed everything. And again, it was like 
the genial breath o£ spring, making all things new. 

One of the most remarkable laws of this first code was the 
act concerning negroes and mulattoes. It is to be observed 
that the ordinance of Congress of the year 1787, and the deed 
of cession of the oountiy from Virginia, were interpreted so as 
to secure the French settlers in a right to their slaves, and 
the legislatures of the Indiana and Illinois territories had passed 
laws allowing a qualified introduction of slavery. For instance, 
it had been enacted that emigrants to the country might bring 
their slaves with them, and if the slaves, being of lawful age 
to consent, would go before the clerk of a county, and volun- 
tarily sign an indenture to serve their master for a term of 
years, they should be held to a specific performance of their 
contracts. If they refused to give such consent, their masters 
might remove them out of the territory in sixty days. The 
children of such slaves, being under the age of consent, might 
be taken before an officer and registered ; and then they were 
bound by those laws to serve their masters until they were 
thirty-two years old. Such slaves were then called indentured 
and registered servants ; the French negroes were called slavA. 
Many servants and slaves were held under these laws, but 
the number of negroes was very small, compared with the num- 
ber of the white inhabitants. Nevertheless, this first legislature 
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re-enacted is Dlinoie all the severe and etringent laws to be 
found in a slave State, where the number of negroes was equal 
to, or greater than the number of white people, and where such 
severity might be necessary to prevent rebellion and servile 
war. For instance, 1t was enacted that no negro or mulatto 
should reside in the Stat« until he had produced a certificate of 
freedom, and given bond, with security, for good behavior, and 
not to become a county chaise. No person was to harbor or 
hire a negro or mulattci who had sot complied with the law, 
undbr the penalty of five hundred dollars fine. All such free 
n^roes were to cause their families to be registered. Every 
negro or mulatto not having a certificate of freedom, was to 
be deemed a runaway slave ; was lit ble to be taken up by any 
inhabitant; committed by a justice of the peace; imprisoned 
by the sheriff; advertised ; sold for one year ; and, if not 
claimed within that time, was to be considered a free man, un- 
less his master should afterwards reclaim him. Any person 
bringing a negro into the State, to set him free, was liable to a 
iine of two hundred dollars. Riots, routs, unlawful aasemblies, 
and seditious speeches of slaves, were to be punished with 
stripes, not exceeding thirty-nine, at the discretion of any jus- 
tice of the peace ; also, slaves were to be punished with thirty- 
five lashes for being found ten miles from borne without a pass 
from their master ; also, It was made lawful for the owner of 
any dwelling or plantation to give, or order to be given, to 
any slave or servant coming upon his plantation, ten lashes upon 
his bare back ; and persons who should permit slaves and ser- 
vants to assemble for dancing or revelling, by night or day, 
were to be fined twenty dollars. It was made the duty of all 
sherifis, coroners, judges, and justices of the peace, on view of 
such an assemblage, to commit the slaves to Jul, and to order 
each one of them to bo whipped, not exceeding thirty-nine 
stripes, on the bare back, to be inflicted the next day, unless 
the same should be Sunday, and then on the next day aft^. 
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In all c&ses where free persons were punishable by fine under 
tiie criminal laws of the State, servants were to be punished hj 
whipping, at the rate of twenty lashes for every eight dollars 
fine. No person was to buy of, sell to, or trade with a slave or 
servant, without the consent of his master ; and for so doing, 
was to forfeit four times the value of the article bought, sold, 
or traded. Lazy and disorderly servants were to be corrected 
by stripes, on the order of a justice of the peace. 

Thefe provisions have been continued in all the revisions of 
the law since made, and are now the law of the land. It was 
partly the object of these laws to prevent free negroes from be- 
coming numerous in the State, by discouraging their settlement 
here, and discouraging rur<dway slaves from coming to Illinois, 
to become free ; and when we consider the importance, for the 
purposes of harmony and good government, of preserving s 
homogeneous character amongst the people, such an object was 
a wise one. But for .what purpose such severities were de- 
nounced against slaves and servants, when their numbers were 
so few that they could not be dangerous, can only be conjec- 
tured. The most plausible account of the matter may be, that 
as the early legislators were from the slave States ; they im- 
ported this law, as they did others, without considering its want 
of application to the condition of the country. In the same 
manner, we find early laws imported from the slave States fi^r 
the inspection of hemp and tobacco, when there was neither 
hemp nor tobacco raised in the country. And no doubt the 
feeling and habit of domination over the slave acquired in a 
slave State, and brought by the settlers into a free one, had its 
full ^re of influence. These laws would have been modified 
or repealed long ere this, if it had not been for the abolition 
excitement of modem times, which has made it dangerous to 
the popularity of politicians to propose their repeal, since such, 
a proposition might indicate a leaning to that unpopular party. 
Bat as it is, the severe points of them are now, and for a loi^ 
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time past have been, a dead letter upon the pages of the atatiit« 
book, there being no histance, within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation, of putting them in force. 

This legislature also provided for the removal ofthe seat of gov- 
ernment from the town of Kaskaskia, the ancient seat of empire 
for more than one hundred and fifty years, both for the French 
and American inhabitants, Commlsstoners were appointed to 
select a new site, who made choice of a place, then in the midst 
of the wilderness, on the Kaakaskia river, north-east ofthe set- 
tlements, which they called " Vandalia." After the place had 
been selected, it became a matter of great interest to give it 
a good sounding name, one which would please the ear, and at 
the same time have the classic merit of perpetuating the mein-, 
ory of the ancient race of Indians by whom the country had 
first been inhabited. TVadition says that a wog who was pre* 
ent, suggested to the commissioners that the " Vandala" were 
a powerful nation of Indians, who once inhabited the banks of ' 
the Kaskaskia river, and that " Vandalia," formed from their 
name, would perpetuate the memory of that extinct but re- 
nowned people. Ibo suggestion pleased the oommissiohers, 
the name was adopted, and they thns proved that the name of 
their new city (if they were fit representatives of their c»n- 
stituenta) would better illustrate the character of the modem 
th^ the ancient inhabitants of the country.' 

In the year 1818, the whole people numbered about forty- 
five thousand souls. Some two thousand of these were the 
descendanta ofthe old French settlers inthe villages of Kaskas- 
kia, Prairie Du Rocher, Prairie Du Font, Cahokia, Peoria, and 
Chicago. These people had fields in common for farming, and 
firmed, built houses, and lived in the style of the peasantry in 
old France an hundred and fitly years ago. They had made 
no improvements in anything, nor had they adopted any of 
the improvements made by otJiers. They were the descend- 
ants of those French people who had first settled the country, 
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more than a hundred and fifty years before, under Lasalle, Ib> 
berville, and the priests Alvarez, Rasles, Gravier, Pinet, Marest, 
and others, and such as subsequently joined them from New 
Orleans and Canada ; and they now formed all that remained of 
the once proud empire which Louis XIV., king of France, and 
the regent Duke of Orleans, had intended to plant in the UlU 
nois country. The original settlers liad many of them inter- 
married with the native Indians, and some of the descendants 
of these partook of the wild, roving disposition of the savage, 
united to the politeness and courtesy of the Frenchman. In 
the year 1818, and for many years before, the crews of keel 
boats on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were furnished from 
the Frenchmen of this stock. Many of them spent a great part 
of their time, in the spring and fall seasons, in paddling their 
canoes up and down the rivers and lakes in the river bottoms, 
on hunting excursions, in pursuit of deer, fur, and wild fowl, 
and generally returned home well loaded with skins, fur, and 
feathers, which were with them the great staples of trade. 
Those who stayed at home, contented themselves with culti- 
vating a few acres of Indian corn, in their common fields, for 
bread, and providing a supply of prairie hay for their cattle 
and horses. No genuine Frenchman, in those days, ever wore 
a hat, cap, or coat. The heads of both men and women were 
covered with Madras cotton handkerchiefs, which were tied 
around, in the fashion of night-caps. For an upper covering 
of the body the men wore a blanket garment, called a " eapot," 
(pronounced cappo) with a cap to it at the back of the neck, 
to be drawn over the head for a protection in cold weather, or 
in warm weather to be thrown back upon the shoulders in the 
fashion of a cape. Notwithstanding this people had Jbeen so 
long separated by an immense wilderness from civilized so- 
ciety, they still retained all the suavity and politeness of their 
race. And it is a remarkable fact, that the roughest hunter and 
boatman amongst them could at any time appear in a ball. 
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room, or other polite Bnd gay usembly , with the carriage and 
behavior of a well-bred gentleman. The French women were 
remarkable fur the sprightlineas of their conversation and the 
grace and elegance of their manners. And the whole popula- 
tion lived lives of alternate toil, pleasure, innocent amusement, 
and gaiety. 

Their horaea and cattle, for want of proper care and food 
for many geDeratious, had degenerated in size, but had acquired 
additional vigor and toughness ; so that a French pony waa a 
proverb for strength and endurance. These ponies were made 
to draw, sometimea one alone, sometimes two tc^clher, one 
hitched before the other, to the plough, or to carts made en- 
tirely of wood, the bodies of which held about double the con- 
tenta of the body of a common large wheel-borrow. The oxen 
were yoked by the honia instead of the neck, and in this mode 
were made to draw the plough and cart. Nothing like reina 
were ever used in driving ; the whip of the driver, with a han- 
dle about two feet, and a lash two yards long, stopped or guided 
the horse aa eflectually as the strongest reins. 

Hie French housca were mostly built of hewn timber, set 
upright In the ground, or upon plates laid upon a wall, the in- 
tervab between the upright pieces being filled with stone and 
mortar. Scarcely any of them were more than one story high, 
with a porch on one or two aides, and sometimes all around, 
with low roofs extending with slopes of different steepness from 
the comb in the centre to the lowest part of the porch, lliese 
houses were generally placed in gardens, surrounded by fruit- 
trees of apples, pears, cherries, and peaches ; and in the villages 
each enclosure for a bouse and garden occupied a whole block 
or square, or the greater part of one. Each village had its 
Catholic church and priest. Hie church was the great place 
of gay resort en Sundays and holidays, and the priest was the 
adviser and directt^ and companion of all his flock. The peo- 
ple looked up to bim with aSeoticHi and revenoce, and he npoo 
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them with compassion and tenderness. He was ever ready to 
sympathize with them in all their sorrows, enter into all their 
joys, and counsel them in all their perplexities. Many good 
Protestant ministers, who stoutly believed these Catholic priests 
to be the emissaries of Satan, would have done well to imitate 
their simple-hearted goodness to the members of their fiocks. 

The American inhabitants were chiefly from Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. Some of them had been the officers 
and soldiers under General George Rogers Clark, who conquer- 
ed the country from the British in 1778, and they, with others 
who afVerwards followed them, maintained their position in 
the country during the Indian wars in Ohio and Indiana in the 
times of Harmar, St. Oair, and Wayne. This handful of peo- 
ple, being increased in the whole to about twelve thousand 
souls, by subsequent emigration, with the aid of one company 
of regular soldiers, defended themselves and their settlements, 
during the war of 1812, against the then numerous and power- 
ful nations of the Kickapoos, Sacs, and Foxes, Pottawattomies 
and Shawnees, and even made hostile expeditions into the heart 
of their territories, burning their villages, and defeating and 
driving them from the country. In the year 1818, the settled 
part of the State extended a little north of Edwardsville and 
Alton ; south, along the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio ; 
east, in the direction of Carlysle to the Wabash ; and down the 
Wabash and the Ohio, to the mouth of the last-named riven 
But there was yet a very large unsettled wilderness tract of 
country, within these boundaries, lying between the Kaskaskia 
river and the Wabash ; and between the Kaskaskia and the 
Ohio, of three days' journey across it. There were no schools 
in the county, except for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
one school for surveying and book-keeping. The lawyers and 
professional men came from abroad. Preachers of the gospel 
frequently sprung up from the body of the people at home, 
without previous training, except in religious exercises and in 
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dia atady of the Holy Soripturea. In those primitive tunes it 
was not thought to be necessary that a teacher of religion 
should be a scholar. It was thought to be his business to preach 
from a knowledge of the Scriptures alone, to make appeals warm 
from the heart, to paint heaven and hell to the imaginaljoa of 
the uaaer, to terrify him with the one, and to promise the 
other as a reward for a life of righteousneas. However igni>> 
rant these first preachers may have been, they oould be at no 
loai to find congregations still more ignMimt, so that they were 
still citable of instructing some one. Many of them added to 
their knowledge of the Bible, a diligent perusal of Young's 
Night Hiougbts, Watta' hymns, Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
Hervey's Meditations, a knowledge of which gave more com 
pass to their thoughts, to be expressed in a profuse, flowery lan- 
guage, and raised their feelings to the utmost height of poetioal 
enthusiasm. 

Sometimes their sermons turned upon matters of oontrover* 
sy ; unleanied argumenla on the subject of free grace, baptism, 
free will, election, fiuth, good works, justification, sanctificatiMi, 
and the final perseverance of the saints. But that in which they 
excelled, was the eamestnoas of their words and manner, leav- 
ing no doubt of the strongest conviction in their own minds, 
and in the vividness of the pictures which they drew of the in- 
efiable blessedness of heaven, and the awful tormenta of the 
wicked Id the fire and brimstone appointed for eternal punish- 
ment These, with the love of God to sinful men, the sufferings 
of the Saviour, the dangerous apathy of sinners, and exhorta- 
tions to repentance, furnished themes for the most vehement 
and piassionato declamations. But above all, they continually 
inculcated the great principles of justice and sound morality. 

As many of these preadiers were nearly destitute of learning 
and knowledge, they made up in loud hallooing and violent ao- 
tioQ what they lacked in information. And it was a matter of 
aabmisluiMit to what length they oould spin out a sermon em- 
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bracing only a few ideas. The merit of a sermon was meas- 
ured somewhat by the length of it, by the flowery language of 
the speaker, and by his vociferation and violent gestures. Nev- 
ertheless, these first preachers were of incalculable benefit to 
the country. They inculcated justice and morality, and to the 
sanction of the highest human motives to regard them, added 
those which arise from a belief of the greatest conceivable 
amount of future rewards and punishments. They were truly 
patriotic also ; for at a time when the country was so poor 
that no other kind of ministry could have been maintained in 
it, they preached without charge to the people, working week 
days to aid the scanty charities of their flocks, in furnishing 
themselves with a scantier living. They believed with a posi- 
tive certainty that they saw the souls of men rushing to per- 
dition ; and they stepped forward to warn and to save, with 
all the enthusiasm and self-devotion of a generous man who 
risks his own life to save his neighbor from drowning. And 
to them are we indebted for the first Christian character of the 
Protestant portion of this people. 

The long, loud, and violent declamations of these early 
preachers, seemed to be well adapted to the taste of the in- 
habitants. In course of time their style became the standard 
of popular eloquence. It was adopted by lawyers at the bar, 
and by politicians in their public harangues ; and to this day, 
in some of the old settled parts of the State, no one is accounted 
an orator unless he can somewhat imitate thunder in his style 
of public speaking. From hence, also, comes the vulgar notion 
that any bellowing fellow, with a profusion of flowery bombast, 
is a " smart man," a man of talents, fit to make laws, govern 
the country, and originate its policy. The public exercises in 
religion were greatly aided by the loud and wild music made 
by the singing of untutored voices. He was considered the 
best singer, who could wake up the echoes to his voice from 
the greatest distance, in the deep woods around ; so that in pro« 
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oeas of time, vhen the Nev England singing masters began to 
eetablish singing sdiools, many people locked upon tbeir sd^i- 

tifio and chaat«ned peribrmanocs with perfect scorn. One of 
these itinerant teachers of music called his scholars together, 
they being large, loud-voiced young men and women, trained 
to sing at camp meetings. A» be stood out in their midst, and 
began a bine in a low, melodious voice, sawing the air with his 
hand, to beat the time, sliding gracefully about the room, after 
the fashion of a singing master, his scholars lifted up their loud 
voices, and struck into the tune before him, overwhelming him 
with a horrible din of sound, such as ho had never heard be- 
fore, drowning his feeble voice and his fine music, both leather. 
The scholars were vastly pleased with their own performance^ 
and held that of their teacher in utter contempt. Whereupoi^ 
they all concluded with one accord, that each one of them was 
already far superior to his teacher, and the achooi broke up. 

The pursuits of the people were agricultural. A very few 
merchants supplied them with the few necessaries which could 
not be produced or manufactured at home. The farmer raised 
his own provisions ; tea and coffee were scarcely used, except 
oa some grand occasions. The farmer's sbcep furnished wool 
for his winter clothing ; he raised cotton and flax for his sum^ 
mer clothing. His wife and daughters spun, wove, uid made 
it into garments. A little copperas and indigo, with the bark 
of trees, furnished dye stuffs for coloring. The fur of the rac- 
coon. Blade him a bat or a cap. The skins of deer or of hi» 
cattle, tanned at a neighboring tan-yard, or dressed by hunselt^ 
made htm shoes or moocaains. Boots were rarely seen, even 
in the towns. And a log cabin, made entirely of wood, with- 
out glass, nails, hinges, or locks, furnished the residence of many 
a contented and happy &mily. The people were qiuck and in- 
genious to supply by mvcntion, and with their own hands, the 
lack of mechanics and artificers. Each farmer, as a general 
thing, built his own house, mode his own ploughs t 
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bedsteads, chairs, stools, cupboards, and tables. The oarts and 
wagons for hauling, were generally made without iron, without 
tires, or boxes, and were run without tar, and might be heard 
creaking as they lumbered along the roads, for the distanoe of 
a mile or more. 

As an example of the talents of this people to supply all de- 
fioiendes, and provide against accidents by a ready invention, 
the following anecdote is related of James Lemon, one of the 
old sort of baptist preachers, formerly of Monroe county, but 
now deceased. Mr. Lemon was a &rmer, and made all his own 
harness. Tbe collars for his horses were made of straw or coni 
husks, plaited and sewed together by himself. Being engaged 
in breaking a piece of stubble ground, and having turned out 
for dinner, he left his harness on the beam of his plough. His 
son, a wild youth, who was employed with a pitchfork to dear 
the plough of the accumulating stubble, staid behind, and hid 
one of the horse collars. Hiis he did that he might rest whilst 
his father made a new collar. But the old man, returning in 
the afbemoon and missing his collar, mused for a few minutes, 
and then, very much to the disappointment of his truant son, 
he deliberately pulled off his leather breeches, stuffed the legs 
of them with stubble, straddled them across the neck of his 
horse for a collar, and ploughed the remainder of die day, as 
bare-l^ged as he came into the world. In a more civilized 
country, where the people are better acquainted with the great 
laws which control the division of labor, a half day would have 
been lost in providing for such a mishap. 

Such a thing as regular commerce was nearly unknown. 
Until 1817, everything of foreign growth or manu&cture had 
been brought from New Orleans in keel boats, towed with ropes 
or pushed with poles, by the hardy race of boatmen of that 
day, up the current of the Mississippi ; or else wagoned across 
the mountains from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and from thence 
floated down the Ohio to its mouth in keel boats ; and from 
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there sboTed, pushed, and towed up the Missitnppi, w from 
New Orleans. Upon die ooncluaion of the war of 1813 the 
people from the old States began to come in, and settlo in the 
country. They brought some money and property with them, 
and introduced some cbaogee in the customs and modes of liv- 
ing. Before the war, such a thing as money was scarcely ever 
seen in the country, the dcins of the deer and raoooon supplying 
the place of a circulating medium. The money which was now 
brought in, and which had before been paid by the Unit«d 
States to the militia during the war, turned the heads of all the 
people, and gave them new ideas and aspirations ; so that by 
1819 the whole country was in a rage for speculating in lands 
and town lots. The States of Ohio and Kentucky, a little be- 
fore, had each incorporated a batch of about forty independent 
banks. The Illiuoia territory had incorporated two at home, 
one at EdwardsvUle and the other at Shawnectown ; and the 
territory of Missouri added two more, at St. Louis. These 
banks made money very plenty ; emigrants brou^t it to the 
State in great abundance. The owners of it bad to use it in 
some way ; and aa it could not be used in legitimate oommeroa 
in a State where the material for commerce did not exist, the 
most of it was used to build houses in towns which the limited 
business of the country did not require, and to purchase land 
which the labor of the country was not suflideut to cultivate. 
This was called "developing the in&nt resources of a new 
country." 

The Umted States government was then selling land at two 
dollars per acre ; eighty doUara on the quarter section to be 
paid down on the purchase, with a credit of five years for the 
residue. For nearly every sum of eighty dollars there was in 
the country, a quarter section of land was purchased; for in 
those days there were no specie circulars to restrain unwar- 
rantable speculations ; but, on the contrary, the notes of most 
of the numerous banks in existence, were good in tiie public 
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land offices. The amount of land thus purchased, was increased 
by the general expectation that the rapid settlement of the 
country would enable the speculator to sell it for a high price, 
before the expiration of the credit. This great abundance of 
money also, about this time, made a vast increase in the amount 
of merchandise brought into the State. When money b plenty 
every man's credit is good. The people dealt largely with the 
stores on credit, and drew upon a certain fortune in prospect 
for payment. Every one was to get rich out of the future 
emigrant. The speculator was to sell him houses and lands ; 
and the farmer was to sell him everything he wanted to begin 
with «nd to live upon, until he could supply himself. Towns 
were laid out all over the country, and lots were purchased by 
every one on a credit ; the town maker received no money for 
his lots, but he received notes of hand, which he considered to be 
as good as cash ; and he lived and embarked in other ventureSi 
as if they had been cash in truth. In this mode, by the year 
1820, nearly the whole people were irrecoverably involved in 
debt. The banks in Ohio and Kentucky broke, one afler an- 
other, leaving the people of those States covered with indebted- 
ness, and without the means of extrication. The banks at home 
and in St. Louis ceased business. The great tide of immigrants 
from abroad, which had been looked for by every one, failed to 
come. Real estate was unsaleable ; the lands purchased of the 
United States were impaid for, and likely to be forfeited. Bank 
notes had driven out specie, and when these notes became 
worthless, there was no money of any description left in the 
country. And there was absolutely no commerce by means 
of which a currency could be restored. For in those days we 
exported nothing ; and if there had been any property fit for 
exportation, there was no market for it abroad, and if there had 
been a market, there was no capital with which to purchase it 
and take it to market. The people began to sue one another 
for their debts ; and as there was absolutely no money in the 
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oountrj, it was evident that scarcely any amount of property 
would pay the indebtedness. 

To remedy these evils, tbe legislature of 1621 created a 
State Bank. It was founded without money, and wholly on 
the credit of the State. It was authorized to issue one, two, 
three, five, ten and twenty dollar notes, in the likeness of bank 
bills, bearing two per cent, annual interest, and payable by the 
State in ten years. A prindpal bank was established at Van- 
dalia, and four or five branches in other places; tbe legislature 
elected all tbe directota and officers ; a lai^ number of whom 
were members of the legislature, and all of them professional 
politidaos. The bank was directed by law to lend its bills to 
the people, to the amount of one hundred dollars, on personal 
security ; and upon the security of mortgages upon land for a 
greater sum. These bills were to be receivable in payment of 
all State and county tases, and for all costs and fees, and boIb* 
ries of public officers ; and if a creditor refused to endorse OD 
his execution his willingness to receive them in payment of 
debt, the debtor could replevy or stay its collection for three 
years, by giving personal security. So infatuated wero this 
legislature with this absurd bank project, that the members 
firmly believed that the notes of this bank would remain at par 
with gold and silver ; and they could readily prove thdr be- 
lief to be well-founded; for the most difficult argument to an- 
swer ■ one ibunded partly upon fact, but mostly upon guess 
work and conjecture. As an evidence of the belief of the legia- 
lature to this efiect, tho journals show that a resolution was 
passed, requesting the secretary of the treasury of tbe Unit^Ml 
States, to receive these notes into the land offices in payment 
for the public lands. When tbis resolution was put to the vote 
in die Senate, the old French lieutenant-governor, Col. Menard, 
presiding over that body, did up tho business as follows : " Gen- 
tlemen of de Senate, it is moved and seconded dal de notes of 
dii bank be made land office money. All in &vor of liat mo 
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tion, say aye ; all against it, say no. It is dedded in de 
ative. And now, gentlemen, / bet you one hundred doQar h$ 
never be made land office money. ^^ The county of Moiard, oa 
the Sangamon river, was named in honor of him; and tiie 
name could not have been more worthily bestowed. 

John McLean, of Shawneetown, was then the speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was opposed to this bank, and 
was possessed of a fertility of genius, and an overpowering 
eloquence, of which the bank party were justly afraid. For 
this reason, that party being in the majority in Uie House, re- 
fused to go into committee of the whole, so as to allow Mr. 
McLean to participate in the debate. Mr. McLean, indignant 
at such treatment, resigned his office of speaker, and in a apeedi 
remarkable for its ability and eloquence, predicted all the evil 
consequences which resulted fVom the bank, and put in motion 
an opposition to the prevailing policy of crippling creditors In 
the collection of their debts, which thereafter prevented the 
repetition of such measures during that generation. But the 
majority were for the bill. The governor and judges, acting 
as a council of revision, objected to it as being unconstitutional 
and inespedient, but it was afterwards repassed through both 
houses, by the constitutional majorities. It was passed in the 
spirit of brute force triumphing over the power of intellect 
The Supreme Court of the United States afterwards dedded, in 
the case of Craig against the State of Missouri, that the bills 
payable at a future day of all such banks representing a State 
only, were bills of credit, and prohibited by the constitution. 

The most distinguished advocate for the creation of this bank, 
amongst the members of the House of Representatives, was 
Judge Ridiard M. Young, who has since been so prominent in 
Illinois ; and who is one of the very many examples in onr 
history of the forgiving disposition of the people, to such of 
their public servants as have been so unfortunate as to be in 
&vor of bad measures, or opposed to good ones. Mr. MoLean 
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ma also aA«rwards, as long aa fae lired, tbtj promiiient in Ibe 
politioe of Illinois. He was sereral times elected to Hie legU- 
tature, once elected to the lower house of ConfreSB, and twice 
to the United Btatea Senate, and died a member of the Senate 
in 1830. He was naturally a great, magnanimcna man, and 
a leader of men. The county of McLean was named in honor 

In the Bommer of 1821, the new bank went into eperation. 
Every man who could get an endoraer borrowed his hundred 
dollars. The directors, it is believed, were all politicians ; and 
either were then, or expected to be, candidates for office. Lend- 
ing to everybody, and refusing none, was the surest rood to 
popularity. Aoemdingly, three hundred thonsand dollars of 
the new money was soon lent without much attention to secu- 
rity or care for eventna! payment. It first foil twenty-five 
cents, then fifty, and then seventy cents below par. And as 
the bills of the Ohio and Kentucky banks had driven all other 
mmiey oat of the State, so this new issue efiectnally kept it out. 
Such a total absence was there of the silver coins, that it be- 
came ntteriy impossible, in the course of trade, to make small 
change. The people, from necessity, were compelled to cnl 
the new bills into two pieces, so as to make two faalTM of ■ 
dollar, lliis again furtlier aided to keep out even the smallest 
silver coins, for the people must know that good money is s 
very proud thing, and will not circulate, stay, or go where bad 
money is treated with as nrach respect as the good. For aboul 
four years there was no other kind of money but this nncur* 
rent State bank paper. In the meantime, very few persons 
pretended to pay their debts to the bank. More than half of 
those who had borrowed, considered what they had gott«n from 
it as eo much dear gain, and never intended to pay it from 
the first. 

By the year 1834, it became impossible to carry on the St^ie 
goremownt with such mcney aa the bills of this bank. Ifae 
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State revenue varied from twenty-five to thirty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, whi<^ was raised almost exclusively by a tax 
on lands, then owned by non-residents, in the military tract 
lying north-west of the Illinois river. The resident land tax In 
Dther parts of the State, was paid into the county treasuries* 
The annual expenditures of the State government were about 
equal to the annual revenues ; and as the taxes were collected 
in the bills of the State bank, tiie legislature, to carry on the 
government, were compelled to provide for their own pay, and 
that of all the public, officers, and the expenses of the govern- 
ment, by taking and giving enough of the depreciated bills to 
€qual in value the sums required to be paid. So that each 
member, instead of receiving three dollars per day, received 
nine dollars per day, Tbe salaries of the governor and judges, 
and all other expenses, were paid in the same way. So that 
if $30,000 were required to pay the expenses of government 
for a year, under this system it took $90,000 to do it. And 
thus, by the financial aid of an insolvent bank, the legislature 
managed to treble the public expenses, without increasing the 
revenues or amount of service to the State. In fact, this State 
lost two-thirds of its revenue, and expended three times the 
amount necessary to carry on the government. In the course 
often years, it must have lost more than $150,000 by receiving 
a depreciated currency, $150,000 more by paying it out, and 
$100,000 of the loans, which were never repaid by the borrow- 
ers, and which the State had to make good, by receiving the 
bills of the bank for taxes, by funding some at six per cent, in- 
terest, and paying a part in cash in the year 1831. 

The year 1820 was signalized by the first and last dud 
which was ever fought in Illinois. This took place in Belleville, 
St. Clair county, between Alphonso Stewart and William Ben- 
nett, two obscure men. The seconds had made it up to be a 
sham duel, to throw ridicule upon Bennett, the challenging pax^ 
ty. Stewart was in the secret^ but Bennett, his nrJTfuniji^ 
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was left to telicve it a reality, TTicy were to fight with rifles ; 
the guns were loaded with blank cartridges ; and Bennett som»- 
what suspecting a trick, rolled a ball into his gun, without Ao 
knowledge of the seconds, or of the other party. The word to 
fire was given, and Stewart fell naortally wounded. Bennett 
made hia escape, but two years afterwards he was captured in { 
Arkansas, brought back to the State, indicted, tned and convict- 
ed of murder. A great effort was made to procure him a par- 
don ; but Governor Bond would yield to no entreatiea in his 
favor; and Bennett suffered the extreme pen^ty of the law, by 
hanging, in the presence of a great multitude of people. TUs 
was the first and last duel ever fought in tlie State by any of ita 
<atizens. The hanging of Bennett made duelling discreditable 
and unpopular, and laid the foundation for that abhorrence of 
the practice which has ever since been felt and expressed by 
the people of Illinois. The present Judge Lockwood was then 
the Attorney General of the State, and prosecuted in this case. 
To his talents and success as a prosecutor, the people are in- 
debted for this early precedent imd example, which did more 
than b generally known, to prevent the barbarous practice «f 
duelling from being introduced into this State. 
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Is ijc year 1 822, another GoTernor was elected, and this re- 
Bulted in again agitating the question of the introduction of 
slavery. There were four candidates for the office, Joseph 
Philips, the chief Justice ; Thomaa C. Brown, wie of the judges 
of the Supreme Court ; Major-Gencral James B. Moore, and 
Edward Coles, who was at that time Roister of the Land office 
at EdwardsTille. Mr. Coles was a Vii^iniaJi, had been private 
secretary to Mr. Madison, had trovcllcd in Europe, was well 
informed, well bred, and valuable in conversation ; had emanot 
pated hiB slaves in Viigiiua, was appointed to g land offios im^ 
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niiDOia, through the infiuence of Mr. Cr&wford, the Secretary of 
tlie Treaauiy, had brought his slaves mth him to IHinois, and 
settled diem on farms, and was a thorough opponent of slavery. 
At that early day, Mr. Crawford and John C CaUioun, of South 
Carolina, and others, were looking forward as candidates for tlw 
Presidency. Ninian Edwarda, one of our Senators, &Torod 
Mr. Calhoun ; and Jesse B. Thomas, our other Senator, was in 
favor of Mr, Crawford. To counteract the influence of Edwards, 
Mr. Coles was sent out to Illinois. Philips and Brown were 
from the slave States, and were in favor of slavery. General 
Moore run also, as an opponent to slavery. Mr. Coles was 
elected by a mere plurality vote over Philips, bia highest com> 
petitor; and, of course, was sounfortunateas to have a majority 
of the legblature against him during his whole term of service. 
This election took place not long after the settlement of the 
great Missouri question ; a question which convnlsed the whole 
nation, and came near dissolving the Union. Tlie Illinois Sen. 
ators in Qsngress bad vot«d for the admission of Missouri into 
the Union as a slave State, without restriction, whilst Mr. Cook, 
then our only representative in the lower House, voted against 
it. This all helped to keep alive some questions for or against 
the introduction of slavery. About this time, also, a tide of im- 
migrants was pouring into Missouri through Illinois, IVom Vir- 
ginia and KentiK^y. In the fall of the year, every great road 
was crowded and full of them, all bound to Missouri, with th^ 
money, and long trains of teams and negroes. These were the 
most wealthy and be8t.educated immigrants from the slave States. 
Many of our people who had land and forms to sell, looked 
upon the good fortune of Missouri with envy ; whilst the lordly 
Immigrant, as he passed along with his money and droves of ne- 
groes, took a maltuouB pleasure in increasing it, by pretending 
to regret the shortsighted policy of Illinois, which excluded him 
firooi settlementsaraongst us ; and from purchasing the lands of 
va people. In diis mode, a desire to make DliDOia a slave 
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State, became quite prevalent. Many persons had voted ibr 
^rown or Philips with this view ; whilst the friends of a free 
State had rallied almost in a body for €k)les. 

Notwithstapdipg the defeat of the party at this election, they 
were not annihilated. They had only been beaten for Governor 
by a division in their own ranks ; whilst they had elected a 
large majority in each house of the Assembly, and were now 
determined to make a vigorous effort to carry their measure, 
at the session of the legislature to be held in 1822-3. Grov- 
emor Coles, in his first message, recommended the emancipa- 
tion of the French slaves. This served as the spark to kindle 
into activity all the elements in favor of slavery. 

Slavery could not be introduced, nor was it believed that the 
French slaves could be emancipated, without an amendment of 
the constitution ; the constitution could not be amended with- 
out a new convention ; to obtain which, two-thirds of each 
branch of the legislature had to concur in recommending it to 
the people ; and the voters, at the next election, had to sanction 
it by a majority of all the votes given for members of the leg- 
islature. When the legislature assembled, it was found that 
the Senate contained the requisite two-thirds majority ; but in 
the House of Representatives, by deciding a contested election 
in favor of one of the candidates, the slave party would have 
one more than two-thirds ; but by deciding in favor of the othf r, 
they would lack one vote of having that majority. These t' o 
candidates were John Shaw and Nicholas Hanson, who claim ^d 
to represent the county of Pike, which then included all (he 
military tracts, and all the country north of the Illinois ri er 
to the northern limits of the State. 

The leaders of the slave party were anxious to re-elect Jesse 
B. Thomas to the United States Senate. Hanson would vote 
for him, but Shaw would not ; Shaw would vote for the Con- 
vention, but Hanson would not. The party had use for both 
of them, and they determined to use them both, one after the 
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othiiT. For this purpose, they first decided id fevor of Han* 
son, admitted him to a seat, and with his vote elected their 
United States Senator ; and then, towards the close of the ses- 
sion, with mere brute force, and in the most barefaced manner, 
they reconsidered their former vote, turned HanaoD out of his 
seat, and decided in favor of Sliaw, and with his vote carried 
their resolution for a convention. 

The night after this resolution passed, the convention party 
assembled to triumph in a great carousal, TTiey formed them- 
selves into a noisy, disorderly, and tumultuous procession, 
beaded by Judge Philips, Judge Smith, Judge Thomas Key- 
uolds, late governor of Missouri, and Lieutenant Governor Kin- 
ney, followed by the majority of the legislature, and the hang- 
er»«n and rabble about the seat of government ; and they 
marched, with the blowing of tin horns and the beating of 
drums and tin pans, to the residence of Governor Coles, and to 
the boarding houses of their principal opponents, towards whom 
they manifested their contempt and displeasure by a confused 
medley of groans, wailings, and lamentations. Their object 
was to intimidate, and crush all opposition at once. 

But they wore mistaken : the anti4x>nvention party took new 
courage, and rallied to a man. They established newspapers to 
oppose the convention ; one at Shawneetown, edit<?d by Henry 
Eddy ; one at Edwardsville, edited by Hooper Warren, with 
Gov. Coles, 'Riomas Lippinoott, George Churchill, and Judga 
Lockwood, for its principal contributors ; and finally, one at 
Vandalig, edited by David Blackwell, the secretary of 8tat«. 
The slave party had established a newspaper at Kaskaskia, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Kane and Chief Justice Reynolds ; and 
one at Edwardsville, edited by Judge Smith ; and both parties 
prepared to appeal to the interests, the passions, and the intel- 
ligence of the people. The contest was mixed up with much 
personal abuse ; and now was poured forth a perfect lava of 
detraction, which, if it vere not (or the knowledge of the peo. 
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pie that such matters are generally false or greatly exaggerated, 
would have overwhelmed and consumed all men's reputationflL 
Morris Birkheck, an Englishman, who settled an English oolooy 
m Edwards' county, Gov. Coles, David Blackwell, George 
CSiurchill, and Thomas Lippineott, wrote fiery hand-bills and 
pamphlets, and the old preachers preached against a conventicm 
and slavery. Elias K. Kane, Judge Thomas Reynolds, Judge 
Samuel M^Roberts, Judge Smith, and others, wrote hand-bills 
and pamphlets in its favor. These missive weapons of a fiery 
contest were eagerly read by the people. The State was al- 
most covered with them ; they flew everywhere, and everywhere 
they scorched and scathed as they flew. This was a long, ex- 
cited, angry, bitter, and indignant contest It was to last from 
the spring of 1823 until the August election of 1824 ; the rank 
and file of the people were no less excited than their political 
leaders. Almost every stump in every county had its bellow- 
ing, indignant orator, on one side or the other ; and the whole 
people, for the space of eighteen months, did scarcely anything 
but read newspapers, hand-bills, and pamphlets, quarrel, argue« 
and wrangle with each other whenever they met, together to 
hear the violent harangues of their orators. 

The principal partisans in favor of a convention, were Judges 
Philips, Brown, and John Reynolds, Jesse B. Thomas and Gk)v. 
Edwards, our senators in Congress, Lieut. Gov. Kinney, Judge 
Smith, Chief Justice Thomas Reynolds, John M'Lean, Elias 
K. Kane, Judge M'Roberts, and Gov. Bond. And the princi- 
pal men opposed to a convention and slavery, were Morris 
Birkbeck, Gov. Coles, Daniel P. Cook, our member of Congress, 
David Black well, George Churchill, Samuel D. Lock wood, 
Thomas Lippineott, Hooper Warren, George Forquer, Thomas 
Mather, and Henry Eddy. The odds in the array of great 
names seemed to be in favor of the convention party. The 
question of slavery was thoroughly discussed. The people took 
an undivided and absorbing interest in it ; they were made to 
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nnderstaiid it completely; and as this was long before the 
abolition excitement of modem times, the introducdoa of slavery 
was rGsist«d, not so much upon the ground of opposition to 
it in general, as simply upon the grounds of policy and expe- 
dicncy. Die people decided, by about two thousand majority, 
in favor of a free State. Thus, after one of the most bitter, 
prolcnged, and memorable contests which ever convulsed the 
politics of this State, the question of making Illiuois a slave 
State was put to rest, as it is hoped, forever. 

Nothing of any interest occurred afler this stru^Ie until 
the session of the legislature in 18S4-'5. The people had been 
so long under the influence of an intense excitement, that they 
required rest. And as a general thing, they had not then be- 
come inured to a political war&re, which has latterly become 
interminable. The contests in those days were of short dura- 
tion, and were scarcely ever repeated on the same grounds or 
questions. Ihere were no parties of Whig and Democrat, 
Federalist and Republican. The contests were mostly personal, 
and for men. As for princi^es and measures, with the excep- 
tion of the convention question, there were none to contend 
for. Every election turned upon the fitness and unfitness, the 
good and bad qualities of the candidates. He only mode of 
electioneering for a friend then known, was to pnuse one set 
of men, and blacken the characters of the other. Ihe candi- 
dates were not announced until within a few weeks of the elec- 
tion ; the contest was soon over, and then peace and quJet 
reigned until the next election, two years ailerwards. 

There are those who are apt to believe that this mode of 
conducting elections is likely to result in the choice of the best 
materials for administering government. But experience did 
not prove the fiict to be so. Tlie idea of electing men for 
their merit has an attractive charm in it to generous minds ; 
but in our history it has been as full of delusion as it hM 
been attractive. Nor has the organization of regular parties. 
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and the introduction of the new principle in electicms of 
" measures not men," fully answered the expectation of its 
fiiends. But if the introduction of such parties, supposed to 
'be founded on a difference in principles, has done no other good, 
it has greatly soflened and abated the personal rancor and as- 
perity of political contests, though it has made such contests 
increasing and eternal. It is to be regretted, however, if there 
be evils attending the contests of party, that society cannot re- 
ceive the full benefit from them by the total extinction of all 
mere personal considerations, personal quarrels, and personal 
crimination, not necessary to exhibit the genius and tendency 
of a party as to measures, and which are merely incidental to 
contests for office. The present doctrine of parties is measures, 
not men, which if truly carried out would lead to a discussion 
of measures only. But parties are not yet sufficiently organ- 
ized for this ; and, accordingly, we find at every election much 
personal bitterness and invective mingled with the supposed 
contests for principle. The political world is still full of those 
men who believe, and perhaps believe correctly, that the at- 
tachment to principle is not yet s#general and perfect as to de. 
stroy all chance of overthrowing the principles of a candidate 
by overwhelming his reputation with falsehood. Perhaps the 
time may come when all these personal contests will be con- 
fined to the bosom of one party, in selecting the best candidates 
to carry out its principles. 

At the session of 1824-'5, the legislature, under the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, re-organized the judiciary, by creating 
five circuit court judges, who were to hold all the circuit courts 
in the State ; and the supreme court, composed of four judges, 
was to be held twice a year at the scat of government. Wil- 
liam Wilson was elected chief justice ; Thomas C. Brown, Sam- 
uel D. Lockwood, and Theophilus W. Smith were elected asso- 
ciate judges of the supreme court ; John York Sawyer, Samuel 
M*Roberts, Richard M. Young, James Hall, and James O. 
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Wattlea, were elected judges of the circuits ; and James Tur> 
ney to be attorney geaeral. Of these ten great officers, it is 
believed that Wilson, Brown, Smith, Sawyer, M'Roberts, 
Young, Hall, and Turoey, bad belonged to the convention 
party ; but aueh was the nature of party, at that day, that they 
had not lost their popularity even with the party opposed to 
them. The anti-convention party had a large majority in this 
legislature ; but upon the p/inciplo of men, not measures, they 
put their opponents into office. 

Proscription for opinion's sake was then but little known. 
The lirst instance of it was shortly afterwards put in practice by 
one of the circuit judges. Judge M'Robert« removed Joseph 
Conway, an opponent, and appointed Emanuel J, West, a friend 
of his own, to be clerk of the circuit court of Madison county. 
Mr. Conway was well known, and popular in several of the 
adjacent counties. The people of bis own county elected him 
to the Senate without opposition, and kept him there, by re- 
election, for eight years, A great outcry was raised against 
the extrav^ance of the judiciary system, the prodigal waste of 
the public money to pension unnecessary life officers upon the 
people ; and a talented young lawyer, of atjrring eloquence in 
the southern part of the State, a man possessing many qualities 
which admirably fitted him for a demagogue of the highest 
order, mounted the hobby, and rode it in a storm of passion 
through several counties in the south. Hie legislature of 1636-'7 
repealed the circuit system, turned the circuit judges out of 
office, and required the judges of the supreme court to hold 
the circuit courts. The chief reasons for the repeal of the 
system, were its cost and the proscription of a popular clerk. 
It was thought to be the height of extravagance to maintain 
nine judges, though the salaries of all of them together amounted 
only to six thousand two hundred dollars. The salary of a 
judge of the supremo court was eight hundred dollars, and that 
offtcJTOuit judge waa six hundred dollars. Suoh were thai the 
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popular notions of economy and extravagance in public expen- 
ditures. 

The effort to repeal the circuit judges out of office was aided 
by a decision of Judge M^Roberts on the circuit. It has been 
said before that Gov. Coles had emancipated his negroes. The 
law required him to give a bond for their good behavior, and 
that they should not become a county charge. This he omitted 
to do, and thereby subjected himself to a penalty of two hun- 
dred dollars for each negro, to be sued for by the county in 
which they were set free. The county commissioner^ of Madi- 
son county, during the convention contest, were instigated to 
bring a suit against him for this penalty, and obtained the ver- 
dict of a jury in the suit for two thousand dollars ; but before 
any judgment was rendered, the legislature, by law, released 
him from the penalty. At the next term of the court, Gov. 
Coles, in pursuance of the act of the legislature for his relief 
plead it in bar of a judgment on the verdict. But Judge 
M'Roberts, being under the erroneous belief that the legal doc- 
trine of vested rights was applicable to municipal corporations 
created solely for purposes of government, decided that the law 
was unconstitutional and void. The decision made a great noise 
at the time, as it naturally would directly after a fierce contest 
about slavery. It was taken to the supreme court and reversed, 
as a matter of course. 

At the session of 1825, also, William S. Hamilton introduced 
a new road law, which passed the legislature. Hitherto the 
law had required every able-bodied man to work on the roads 
five days in the year. The new law levied a tax in proportion 
to property, to be applied in money or labor to the construc- 
tion and repair of roads. Gov. Duncan, then a member of the 
Senate, introduced a bill which became a law, for the support 
of schools by a public tax. Both of these laws worked ad- 
mirably well. The roads were never, before nor since, in such 
good repair, and schools flourished in almost every nelghboi^ 
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load. But it appears diat these valuable laws vere in advancs 
of the ciTilizBtJon of tho times. They were the subject of mudi 
ctacnorous opposition. The very idea of & tax, though to be 
paid in labor as before, was so hateful, that even the poorest 
men preferred to work five days in the year on the roads 
rather than to pay a tax of twenty-five cents, or even no tax 
at all. For the same reason, they preferred to pay all that was 
necessary for the tuition of their children, or to keep them in 
ignorance, rather than submit to the mere name of a tax by 
which their wealthier neighbors bore tho brunt of the expense 
of their education. Both of these laws were repealed and th6 
old systems restored, by the legislature of ISSC-*?. Sinoe 
then, the legislature has been constantly engaged in making and 
amending laws for roads and schools, but there has been no 
good system of either. Each subsequent attempt has been only 
a vain effort to accomplish its purpose by inadequate means. 
To come forward a little, in 1840 Judge William Thomas, of 
Jacksonville, prepared a school bill which became a law, but 
for want of the taxing power, which the legislature refused to 
grant, it had but little effect In the summer of 1844, John ' 
S. Wright, of Chicago, H. M. Weed, of Lewiston, Thomas M. 
Kilpatrick, of Winchester, and others, got up a common sdiool - 
convention at Peoria, which prepared a very enlightened memo- 
rial to the legislature in favor of common schools ; and as a 
means of furthering the common object, the governor, at the 
session of 1844, recommended the appointment of a superin- 
teildent of common schools, to stir up tho people and to col- 
lect information for the use of the legislature. The whole re- 
sulted in a new school law, making the secretary of State ex 
o^io tho superintendent of common schools, and authorizing 
a school tax to he levied in each district. Mr. Thompson 
Campbell, the secretary of Slate, made an able report to the 
l^islaturo of 1646-'T, from whicb H appears that iufbrmatiga 
had been collected frbm 'fifty^evGii counlaes only, out of the 
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ninety-nine in the State, and that, with the exception of CSiicago 
and some other places, the common schools were nowhere in a 
very flourishing condition. The school commissioners and other 
agents of schools in the counties, receiving no compensation 
for their services, were generally negligent of their duties, or 
not qualified to perform them. Almost everywhere the people 
had refused to tax themselves under the law ; and in almost 
all the south part of the State there were complaints that the 
legal standard of qualifications for teachers was too high, the 
law requiring a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetio, 
English grammar, geography, and history ; and the people, 
being scarce of materials for such learned teachers, were de- 
sirous of getting back to the old standard of reading, writing, 
and ciphering, to the rule of three, or at farthest through the 
arithmetic. 

And now to go back again ; at the session of 1824r-*5, the 
judges of the supreme court were appointed to prepare a re- 
vision of the laws, and present it at the next session. At the 
session of 1826-7, Judges Lockwood and Smith presented the 
result of their labor, which was adopted, and the laws then 
presented by them, have been standard laws in every revision 
since. It is believed that they were the authors of the laws in 
the revised code, under the titles Abatement, Account, Amend- 
ments and Jeofails, Apprentices, Attachments, Attorneys, Bail, 
Bills of Exchange, Chancery, Conveyances, Courts, Criminal 
Code, Depositions, Detinue, Dower, Evidence, Forcible Entry 
and Detainer, Fugitives from Justice, Habeas Corpus, Jails 
and Jailors, Limitations, Mandamus, Minors and Orphans, Ne 
Exeat and Injunctions, Oaths and Affirmations, Practice, Prom- 
issory Notes, Replevin, Right of Property, and Sheriffs and 
Coroners. Judge M'Robcrts prepared the act concerning 
frauds and peijuries ; Judge Sawyer, the act concerning in- 
solvent debtors; Judge Young, the act concerning wills and 
testaments ; and Henry Starr, Esq., now of Cincinnati, pre- 
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pwed the act conceraing judgments and cxecutiona. It ia most 
probable that all theee laws were more perfect when they came 
iVom the hands of their authors, than after the; were amended, 
somewhat out of shape and system, by the legislature. 

A new election for governor took place in 1826, for which 
oilico there were three candidates — Thomas C. Sloe, now of 
New Orleans, was one of them. He was a well4Dfbrmed mer- 
diant, and a man of good character and strong sense, and 
withal was a well-bred, courteous gentleman. Ninian Ed- 
wards, and the then lieutenant-governor, Adolphus Frederick 
Hubbard, were the other two candidates. As a part of a pic- 
ture of the times, and as illustrative of what a candidate for 
governor thought of himself and ihc people, 1 preserve a few 
words of one of Mr. Hubbard's public addresses during the 
canvass. In his speeches he said : " Fellow-citizens, [ offer my- 
self as a candidate before you, for the oRice of governor. I do 
not pretend to be a man of extraordinary talents ; nor do I 
claim to be equal to Julius Csesar or Napoleon Bonaparte, nor 
yet to be as great a man as my opponent. Governor Edwards. 
Nevertheless, I think 1 can govern you pretty well. 1 do not 
think that it will require a very extraordinary smart man to 
govern you ; for to tell you the truth, fellow-citizens, I do not 
think ypu will be very hard to govern, no how." Mr. Hub- 
bard could not have made this last assertion with much show 
of truth, for several years part. 

This gentleman had made himself famous for a number of 
odd sayings, and by a speech in the legislature on a bill to pay 
a bounty on wolf-scalps. Tradition has preserved this speech 
as follows : " Mr. Speaker, I rise before the question is put on 
this bill, to say ft word for my constituents. Mr, Speaker, I 
have never seen a wolf. 1 cannot say that I am very well a6> 
quainted with the nature and habits of wolves. Mr. Speaker, 
1 have said that I had never seen a wolf. But now 1 remem- 
ber that onoft on a time, aa Judge Brown and I were riding 
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across the Bonpas prairie, we looked over the prairie about 
three miles, and Judge Brown said, Hubbard ! look ! there 
goes a wolf ! And I looked, and I looked, and I looked, and I 
said, Judge, where 1 And he said there ; and I looked again, 
and this time, in the edge of a hazle thicket, about three miles 
across the prairie, I think I saw the wolfs tail. Mr. Speaker, 
if I did not see a wolf this time, I think I never saw one.* But 
I have heard much and read more about this animal. I have 
studied his natural history. By-the-bye, history is divided 
into two parts ; there is, first, the history of the fabulous, and 
secondly, of the non-fabulous, or unknown ages. Mr. Speaker, 
from all tliese sources of information, I learn that the wolf is a 
very noxious animal; that he goes prowling about, seeking 
something to devour ; that he rises up in the dead and secret 
hours of the night, when all nature reposes in silent oblivion, 
and then commits the most terrible devastations upon the rising 
generation of hogs and sheep. Mr. Speaker, I have done, and 
return my thanks to the house for their kind attention to my 
remarks." These speeches are truly characteristic of the man ; 
and they are given as being illustrutivc of the state of civiliza- 
tion which existed, when such a man could bo elected to the 
office of lieutenant-governor, and gain such popularity in his 
office as to be encouraged to become a candidate for governor. 
» Ninian Edwards, the other candidate at this election, was 
born in Maryland and brought up in Kentucky. He was bred 
to the legal profession, and became attorney-general of Ken- 
tucky at an early age. At the age of twenty-eight, he was ap. 
pointed chief justice of the High Court of Appeals. He held 
this office when the late Chief Justice Boyle, of Kentucky, was 
appointed the first governor of the Illinois territory in 1809. 
Mr. Edwards preferred to be governor of the territory, and 
Mr. Boyle preferred to be chief justice ; so in the end they ex- 
changed offices. Edwards was sent out to Illinois by the pres- 
ident as first governor of the territory, and Boyle was made 
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chief justice by the Governor of Kentucky. Edwards was a 
lai^, well-made man, with a noble, princely appearance, which 
was a circumBtanco greatly in his tkvor, as governor over a nide 
people, of whom it maybe said, that the animal greatly predom- 
inated over the intellectua] man. In fact, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether mankind ever will become ao intellectual and 
spiritual, that mere Bizc, vigor of muscle, and consequent ani- 
mal spirits, will cease to have more influence with the multi- 
tude than mere intellect, unaided by these fleshly admtages. 
Gov. Edwards had been governor of the Illinois territory for 
nine years, and was then elected to the United Stat«8 Senate. 
In this office he showed an extensive knowledge of public affairs, 
and became distinguished as a man of fine talents throujirhont 
the Union, Whilst in the Senate, he was appointed by Mr. 
Monroe to be minister to Mexico, and shortly after this ap- 
pointment, whilst on his way home to Illinois, to prepare for 
his mission, he wrote out and sent back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, various charges against William H. 
Crawford, secretary of the treasury, accusing him of a corrupt 
administration of the treasury department, in aid of hb election 
to the presidency. A committee of investigation was appointed, 
a messenger of the House was sent after Mr. Edwards, with 
whom he was required to return to Washington, Mr. Edwards 
fiuled to make good his charges to the satis&ction of the com- 
mittee, and as this happened just before the presidential election 
of 1834,wh»i the whole country was convulsed with excitement, 
it resulted in prostrating his character abroad, and very much 
affected his standing at home. Public opinion was so much 
■ga'mst him in the nation, that he resigned his mission to Mex- 
ico. Gov. Eidwards has oflen informed me himself, that he 
made the charges ag^nst Mr. Crawford under a promise of 
support from President Monroe, Gen. Jackson. John C, Cal- 
noun, and John Quincy Adams. I merely give hia words, 
without pretending to know whether he qtoke the tmth or not. 
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But one thing makes his statement the more probable. Mr. 
Crawford had been nominated for the presidency by a coucob 
of fifty or sixty of the republican members of Congress, Before 
that time, this had been the usage of the republican party. But 
Gen. Jackson, John Quincy Adams, and Henry Clay, were in- 
dependent candidates, John C. Calhoun had been one and de- 
clined ; and many people believing caucus nominations by 
members of Congress to be utterly corrupt and corrupting, a 
powerful party was formed to break up the usage. Upon this 
principle all the other candidates and their friends were rallied 
against Mr. Crawford. 

This defeat very much injured the influence of Gov. Edwards, 
and now, when, as a candidate for Governor he attacked the finan- 
cial system which had hitherto prevailed ; and committed him- 
self to press an investigation into the corruptions of the olA 
State bank, he was not listened to, or confided in to the cxtijif 
required by a reformer, in the work of reforming public abuses. 
He was opposed by all the old members of the legislature, 
who had supported the many unwise measures of finance, and 
by the whole bank influence, from the Presidents down to the 
lowest agents, who had in anywise cause to fear an investiga- 
tion. But his great talents and flne personal appearance en- 
abled him to triumph over his adversaries. He was elected by 
a mere plurality vote over Mr. Sloe, his principal opponent. 
It is worthy of remark here, that he never condescended to the 
common low arts of electioneering. Whenever he went out 
among the people, he arrayed himself in the style of a gentle- 
man of the olden times, dressed in fme broadcloth, with short 
breeches, long stockings, and high, fair-topped boots ; was drawn 
in a fine carriage, driven by a negro ; and for success he relied 
upon his speeches, which were delivered with great pomp, and 
in a style of diflfuse and florid eloquence. 

When he was inaugurated in 1826, he appeared before the 
General Assembly wearing a gold-laced doak, and with great 
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pomp he pronounced bis firat message to the two houses iyt 
the legislature. In this address he merely repeated the grounds 
vhich he had taken as a candidat«. But in seyeral messages 
afterwards, he painted out to the House of Representatives 
specific acts of mismanagement and corruption on the part of 
the ofHcet^ of the old bank, A committee of investigation was 
appointed. The bank directors and ofiicers, new and old, were 
sent for from every quarter. Tie charges of corruption were 
directed more particularly against Judge Smith, who, as cuhier, 
had administered the Edwardsvillc branch. Smith was a saga- 
cious, active and blustering politician, and managed to make all 
persons who had been connected with the bank, believe that 
they were all involved in a common danger. A powerful com- 
bination of influential men was thus formed to thwait the to- 
vcstigation, and ensure their common safety from impcachmcuL 
And DOW commenced such a running to and fro, about the seat 
of government by day and night, as can only be equaled by 
a Hwarm of bees when rudely attacked in their hive. The Gov- 
ernor was openly and boldly charged with base motives ; and 
that kind of stigma was attempted to be cast on him, which is 
apt to fix itself upon a common informer. His charges against 
Mr. Crawford were remembered ; and he was now charged with 
being influenced by hostility towards Judge Smith, who had 
been a friend to Mr. Crawford's election. Judge Smith, with 
others involved in the charges, as a sure mode of defence raised 
a cry of persecution, and alleged that the whole weight of the 
executive power and influence, directed by the spirit of revenge, 
had been pointed to overwhelm them. Without [Mvnouncing 
here upon either the guilt or innocence of the accused, it may 
be remarked that it is no uncommon thing for rogues, when 
about to be held accountable for crime, to seek sympathy and 
aid by raising a cry of persecution. And as strength is sup- 
posed to be on the side of men in high office, and weakness on 
the side of private persons, it is sure to happen that in contests 
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between them the public sympathy inclines in &Tor of die 
weakest party ; so that the strength of the one, is apt to make 
him weak, and the weakness of the other, makes him strong. 
And now, at this day, if a politician can got up a cry of perse- 
cution to operate in his favor, it is a tower of strength ; althougk 
in trutli he be only suffering an exposure of his folly or villanj. 

The evidence before the committee undoubtedly showed great 
mismanagement of the bank. But a committee of investigatioa 
had been packed for the purpose, and such was the influence of 
a combination of the ofBccrs of even an insolvent bank, that a 
report was made w^ithout hesitation against the Grovemors 
charges. Such was the influence of a bank conducted by puhlic 
officers, being the first, but not the last time in the history of 
Dlinois, in which it was proved that any considerable number 
of men of influence, acting in combination, to whom the monied 
affairs of the State arc entrusted, are aljove all acoountabililiy ; for 
which reason it has not as yet been safe for the State to have 
any great complicated interests to be managed by public offi- 
cers ; nor was it the last time, when it has been proved that any 
considerable combination of men are irresistible, and not to he 
made accountable when associated to commit crime, ot to pro- 
cure impunity from punishment. See future chapters upon the 
history of banking in this State, fund commissioners, internal 
improvements, mobs and Mormons, for this proof. 

It was during Gov. Edwards^ administration in the siunmer 
of 1827, that the first Indian disturbances occurred, since the 
war of 1812. This was called the Winnebago war. The Win^ 
ncbagoes. Sacs and Foxes, Sioux, Menomiuics, and other north- 
ern nations towards the head waters of the Mississippi, had been 
at war with each other most of the time for more than a centu- 
ry ; and the United States had undertaken to act as mediators 
between them, and restore peace. In fact, it lias been the policy 
of the United States government latterly, to compel the Indian 
tribes to live in peace with one another ; for experience has 
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shown that war cannot exiat BiDongst the IndiAna irithout its 
being inconTenient and dangerous to whit« people. But despite 
all the Femonstrances of the United States government, hostili- 
ties were continued, and murders frequently committal. la 
the summer of this year, a party of twenty-four Chippeways 
were surprised by a war party of the Winnebagoes, and eight 
of them were killed or wounded. The United States command- 
er at Saint Peter's, caused four of the offending Wiunebagoes to 
be arrested and delivered to the Chippeways, by whom they 
were shot for the murder. Thewhitcpeople had also alittle before 
begun to overrun the Winnebago lands in the lead mines above 
Galena ; many of the miners having pushed their searches for 
mineral as far as the Wisoonsin river. This was a further 
source of irritation to the Winnebagoes. Red Bird, a Winne- 
bago chief, was determined to revenge the shooting of the four 
Winnebagoes, and for this purpose he led a war party against 
the Chippeways, by whom he was defeated ; and now returning 
disgraced and disappointed of his vengeance, he resolved to re- 
pair his disaster by an attack on the white people who had 
abetted his enemies, uid, as he believed, invaded his country. 
On the 3Tth of June, two white men were Ifilicd and another 
wounded, near Prairie Du Chian ; and on the 80th of July, two 
keel-boats carrying supjdies to Fort Snelling, situate at the 
mouth of the St Peter's, were attacked by the Indiana, and two 
of the crew were killed and four wounded. 

The intelligence of these murders alarmed the frontier settle- 
menta at Galena, and in the mining country around it. Galena, 
as a town, had been settled about eighteen months before. Col. 
James Johnson of Kentucky, had gone there with a party of 
miners in 1834, and had opened a lead mine about one mile 
above the present town. His great success drew others there 
in 1825; and in 1826 and 1827, hundreds and thousands of 
pen(»ia fW)m Illinois and Missouri, went to the Galena country 
to work Hie lead mines. It was estimated that the number of 
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miners in the mining country in 1827, was six or seven tboo 
sancL The Illinoians run up the Mississippi river in steun 
boats in the spring season, worked the lead mines during warm 
weather, and then run down the river again to their homes, is 
the fall season ; thus establishing, as was supposed, a similitudA 
between their migratory habits and those of the fiahj tribe 
called '^ Suckers." For which reason the Ulinoians were called 
*' Suckers," a name which has stuck to them ever since. Hiere 
is another account of the origin of the nick-name " Suckers,^ as ap- 
plied to the people of Illinois. It is said that the south part of 
the State was originally settled by the poorer class of people 
from the slave States, where the tobacco plant was extensively 
cultivated. They were such as were not able to own slaves in t 
slave State, and came to Illinois to get away from the imperioiu 
domination of their wealthy neighbors. The tobacco plant has 
many sprouts irom the roots and main stem, which if not strip- 
ped off, suck up its nutriment and destroy the staple. TheM 
sprouts are called " suckers," and are as carefully stripped off 
from the plant and thrown away, as is the tobacco worm itself 
These poor emigrants from the slave States were jeeringly sod 
derisively called " suckers," because they were asserted to be a 
burthen upon the people of wealth ; and when they removed to 
Illinois, they were supposed to have stripped themselves off 
from the parent stem, and gone away to perish like the " suoker^ 
of the tobacco plant. This name was given to the Ulinoians at 
the Galena mines, by the Missourians. Analogies always abound 
with those who desire to be sarcastic ; so the Illinoians, by way 
of retaliation, called the Missourians '^ Pukes." It had been 
observed that the lower lead mines in Missouri had sent up t&* 
the Galena country whole hoards of uncouth rufiians, fix>m 
which it was inferred that Missouri had taken a " Puke," and 
had vomited forth to the upper lead mines, all her worst popu- 
lation. From thenceforth the Missourians were regularly called 
'^ Pukes ;" and by these names of '^ Suckers " and ^ Pukea^'' llie 
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Dlinoiun and Missourians ore likely to be called, amongst dis 
vulgar, forever. 

The miners in all the surrounding cquntrj, upon the alarm 
of Indian hostilitiea, collected into Galena. By order of Gov, 
Edwards, Gen. Tom M, Neale marched there with a regiment 
of volunteers from Sangamon county; a considerable mounted 
force was raised amongst the miners, which elected Gea. Dodge 
to be their commander. The inhabitants fortified the town of 
Galena, and Gen. Atkinson, of the U. S. army, with a body of 
regulars and volunteers, marched into the Winnebago country, 
on the Wisootisiu river, in pursuit of the offending Indians. 
The chief, called " Red Bird," with sin other Indians of the 
tribe, voluntarily surrendered themselves prisoners, to save 
their nation from the miseries of war. "Hiey were kept in jail 
a long time at Prairie Du Chien, awaiting their trials for mur- 
der. Some of them were acquitted, and some were convicted 
and executed. It was the fate of " Red Bird," who is described 
as having been a noble-looking specimen of the savage chieftain, 
to pine away and die in prison, not from the fear of death, but 
by a gradual wasting away, the victim of r^ret and sorrow for 
the loss of his liberty, as he bad been oocostomed to enjoy it in 
the fresh green woods. 

By the session of the legislature of I828-'9, the excitement 
of tlie politicians at the previous session had somewhat sub- 
sided, as men had time to forget and forgive each other for the 
causes of their animosity. Gov. Edwards, in the electioneering 
campaign previous to his election, bad run athwart the views 
and conduct of many of his best friends, by attacking the vari- 
ous public abuses; and his attempt to impeach the managers 
of the old State bank had resulted in a signal failure. The 
lieutenant-governor, Kinney, one of his opponents, truly said of 
bir", " that he was like unto an old crippled horse, which being 
DO longer able to jump a fence, had fallen over into a corn-field, 
but VIS hurt so much by the Ul that he was not able to eat 
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the com after ht h&d thus broken into it** So the govenor 
sought to repair this disaster, by starting a new hobby at thb 
session. It is true that there was but little of political party in 
those days, but this did not prevent great men from haying 
their hobbies, or rather from proposing measures upon the con- 
sideration of which they preferred the electiona should tun, 
rather than on their own merits ; and it was singular that Got. 
Edwards, the gifled and eminent man of talenta, with everj 
personal advantage necessary to command success, should think 
it necessary to ride a hobby. With a person and manner well 
calculated to win popular admiration and favor, and talents io 
knowlcdged by all to be superior to any of his competitors, it 
was somewhat strange that he could not be content to throv 
himself before the people upon his own merits, upon his repu- 
tation for talents, as an aspirant for office. As it was, his 
course could not be sensibly justified upon any ground, except 
that of pointing the public attention to matters with which he 
stood connected, and thereby diverting it from himselC 

Generally it is the men without merit, the men of small pr^ 
tensions, without natural gifts to conciliate favor, who ride hob- 
bies and most insist upon measures as artificial helps to dis* 
tinction. But if such appliances are necessary to make small 
things great, so they may be used to lifl great weights from the 
low level of bad character, to high and respectable positions in 
government. 

The hobby which Gov. Edwards selected on this occasioiif 
was to claim for the State all the public lands of the United 
States lying within its limits. This claim was put forth in his 
message at this session with great earnestness, and is elabo* 
rately sustained upon the ground of State sovereignty, to whidi 
eminent domain it must necessarily belong; and upon the 
ground that Illinois had been admitted into the Union upon an 
equal footing with the original States. 

I have been informed on good authority, that the goyernor 
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put forth this cl^m, without haring any confidence in its TslicU 
i^, and that it waa fabricated in the first instance only to em- 
barrasB his enemies. The question was new ; it had never been 
discussed before the people, gnd it Was unknown whether they 
would regard it with favor or otherwise. However, the gov- 
emor's enemies we're not to be entrapped ; they were too cun 
ning to oppose what might be a popnlar Tueasure, out of mere 
spite agunst its author. It is believed that no one had any 
confidence in the claim, and yet the legislature were nearly 
unanimous in sustaining it. But this resulted iu brpAking down 
the opposition to Gov, Edwards' sdminiBtration, for the mem- 
ber?, thinking themselves compelled to support his humbug, 
were more than ordinarily docile and obsequious, supportmg 
all his measures and electing all his candidates to office. 
Having laid a broad foundation to enrich the State with tha 
publio lands, they returned to their conBtitaents swelling with 
importance and high expectations of future favor. But the peo- 
ple were not such big fods as they were believed to be, fS» 
many of them were indifferent on the subject, and most of them 
laughed at their representatives in very scorn of their preten- 
sions. Governor Edwards died of the cholera in Belleville, in 
the year 1833. The county of Edwards, in the Wabash coun- 
ty, and the town of Edwardsville, in Madison county, were 
named in honor of him ; and I had fbi^otten to mention in its 
proper place, tliat the county of Cedes, on the head waters of 
the Embarrass river (pronounced Embraw) was nanied in 
honor of Governor Coles, 

In looking back over this period of time, and caUing to mind 
the prominent actors in the scenes of that day, the fierce strug- 
gles and quarrels amongst them, the loves and the hatreds, the 
hopes, fears, successes and disappointments of men, recently, 
but now no more on the stage of action, one Gsnnot but be 
struck with the utter nothingness of mere contests for office. 
Of the men who then figuTedi, Jesse B. Hioquu^ Gov. Colei^ 
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Chief Justice Philips, Henry Starr, and Judge Hall, luiTe left 
the State; John McLiean, Morris Birkbock, Grovemor Bond, 
Elias K. Kane, Governor Edwards, Daniel P. Cook, Oovemor 
Duncan, Chief Justice Reynolds, George Forquer, ftmnmil 
M'Roberts, and John York'o Sawyer, are dead, reposing in tbexr 
graves. But whilst they lived they were full of bustle and ggi- 
tation, contending with each other for preeminence and plaoc^ 
as if they divided the earth amongst them, and oiSoe was im- 
mortal. Since their time, they have had suocessora in the con- 
test who have flattered and shone for a few yean, and then difr 
appeared forever, either by death, removal from the oonntiy, 
or loss of popularity. It is somewhat melancholy, but haf^iJj 
instructive, to look back upon the long list of popular names 
of those who, for a time, rioted in power, with a &ir prospeet 
of continued pre-eminence, l>ut who have gone the way of dl 
flesh, to the grave, or to o])livi<)n, the way of the great mass of 
politicians. 

About these times political parties began to form in Dlinoh 
Hitherto Governor Edwards, Daniel P. Cook, and Judge Pope, 
had constituted the heads of one party ; whilst Grovemor Bond, 
Elias K. Kane, John McLean, Judge Thomas, and Judge Smith, 
constituted the heads of the other. Tlie parties which called 
forth their struggles were merely personal, and for men ; meas- 
ures and principles of national politics had nothing to do 'vilh 
them. Upon the election of Mr. Monroe in 1816, and during 
his long, successful, and glorious administration, the angry ele- 
ments of party were quelled, and the nation rested in peace. 
The noise of the battle between federalist and republican had 
never reached Illinois. It is true that during the war of 1812 
we had heard a mmor of the existence of such a people as the 
federalists in the old States. We had heard of their opposition 
to the war, of the Hartford Convention, and of the burning of 
blue lights in Connecticut as a signal to the enemy, and the 
unsofrfiiBticated republicans of the territory, being at war with| 
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and nrronsded b^ thounnds of bostile uvagea, natnittUf oon- 
oluded that the fedentlists vera second In atrodly only to the 
great beast with the aeven heada and ten horns. A federalist 
waa hated iridi a moat firraDt hatred, aa bnng an enemy to his 
country, and an aider and abettor of the savages in slau^ter- 
ing defeaceleea women and children ; but aa there were none 
of them in niioois, it waa impossible to rally parties here upon 
the prinnples of ftderslista and republicans. I have already 
mentioned Daniel P. Cook aa being the lirst attorney general. 
He waa elected to Congreas in 1819, and waa re.elected bi^en- 
nially until 1839, when he waa beaten bj the late Gov. Dun- 
can. Mr. Cook waa a man of eminent tslenta and accon^llsk 
ment& In penOD he was small and erect. He was • man of 
great aodal powers, wholly without guile, and kindness, sis- 
cerity, and truth animated every motion of his body, making 
his &ce to ahine, and giving his manners a grace (uid a charm 
which the higheet breeding will not always give. H« waa a 
complete gentleman, and in all his electioneering intarDonraa 
with the people he had the rare talent of making himself ain- 
guUrly acceptable and agreeable, without stooping to anythili^ 
low, or relaxing in the slightest degree tiie deoorum or the car- 
riage of a high-bred gentleman. His mind was uncommonly 
supple, wiry, and active, and he could, aa he pleased, dioot hia 
thoughts readily over the great field of knowledge. As a 
speaker, his voice, thou^ not strong, was soft, melodions, and 
of great compass and variety of tone. He rose to a high 
reputation in Congress, and the last session he waa there, ha 
acted as ehuraian of the important committee of Waya and 
Means of the lower honae. To his servicea, at diis lost seeeioD, 
the people of Illinois an indebted for the donation by Con- 
gress of 800,000 acrea of loud, for the construction of the Illi- 
nois and Mit^igan canal. For him the county of Cook was 
appropriately named, as more than half of its great pro^Nri^ 
ia owing to hia wertiotu In Congrew In fitvor of Aa oanaL 
4 
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The defeat of Mr. Cook, in 1826, bj Gov. Duncan, makes i 
kind of turning point in the politics of Dlinois. It is a new en 
in our elections, and marks the origin, though not the oonlple- 
tion, of a great revolution in men's motives for political actioa 
It is the point where the old system of electing public officen 
upon merit and personal preference was about to terminate^ 
and the new principle of ^' measures, not men," was to b^;iD. 
The opponents of Mr. Cook had run a candidate against him at 
every election ; first John M'Lcan, after him Elias K. Kane, 
and afler him Gov. Bond. They had even endeavored to make 
Illinois a slave State, somewhat with a view to his eventual 
defeat. But they had fiiiled on every occasion. Defeat only 
inspired new courage, and prompted them to the use of addi- 
tional energy. They kept up tlieir organization from year to 
year, and as parties were founded on the principle of personal 
affection to one set of men, and ])orsonal hatred of another, and 
as men are more attached to their friends tlian to their principle^ 
it followed that there was less defection and treachery in the 
ranks, and more fidelity and devotion to leaders, than have bees 
since, under the new system. 

At last the time came for tlie Cook and Edwards party to go 
down, and their enemies to rise. And this was the occasion 
of the revolution. Gen. Jackson, John Quincy Adams, Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, and Henry Clay, were candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United States at the election of 1824. No one of 
the candidates received a majority of the electoral votes. Tlie 
election, therefore, came into the House of Representatives in 
Congress. Mr. Cook gave the vote of Illinois to Mr. Adams, 
by which he was elected. Gen. Jackson had received more of 
the electoral votes than any other candidate. He had received 
two in Illinois, and Mr. Adams had received but one. The 
people believed that Gen. Jackson had been cheated out of his 
election by bargain, intrigue, and corruption ; and whether their 
belief was well or ill-founded, they resented his defeat with a 
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generous indignation vhich oonsumed all oppositiiHl, and vMch 
has continued to bum snd consDine until this dajr. The old 
opposition to the Cook and Edwards party, and all the Craw- 
ford men, now rallied in fiivor of Gen. Jackson. They brought 
out the late Got. Duncan as a candidate against Mr. Cook, 
and hy means of Gen. Jackson's great popularity, and the re- 
sentment of the people against the vote for Mr. Adams, he was 
eleoted by a small majority. 

At this time Got Duncan was a thorough Jackson man, as 
the friends of Gen. Jackson were then called. He was what 
was called an original Jackson man, that is, he hod been for 
Gen. Jackson the first time Gen. Jadcson was a candidate. 
He was attached to Gen. Jackson from admiration of his char- 
acter, and the glory of his military achievements. As yet, 
there were no principles or measures, nor eren the names of 
federalist and republican, iuTolred in the election. Gen. Jack- 
son hod not as yet declared bis opinions on tiie tariff, except 
that be was in fiivor of " a judicious tarilT-," nor upon internal 
improvements by Congress, the bankrupt iaw, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands ; nor upon the 
constitutionality or expediency of a United States Bank. Nor 
did partiev, in Illinois, rally upon these subjects for some years 
afterwarda. A few years after Gov. Duncan's Grst election. 
Gen. Jackson attacked the United States Bonk, vetoed its char- 
ter, and removed from it the deposits of the public mcmeyi. 
He also vetoed appropriations for the MaysTille road, and for 
the improvement of the Wabash river. Gov. Duncan now, 
difiering from him in opinion on these subjects, begui to with- 
draw from bis support ; and his aversion to Gen. Jackson's ad- 
ministration was finally completed by his objections to Mr. 
Van Buren, on influential favorito of the President, likely to 
succeed liim in office, and in the control of the Jackson party. 
A public man has a perfect right to his own opinioni and 
predQeotions. Got. Duncan was a brave, htmest man, a gen- 
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tlenuui in hia intercourso with stx^etj, and ] 
talent for oondliating affection and inspiring omfidenoe. Bot 
hia great error vaa in becoming attaclied to a party and a 
cause, in tlie first iuBtance, without Juiowiog the principlea bj 
\rbich he waa to Ixi governed. Thouaands of othen wen in 
the same predicament, many of whom, both before and aAer 
Gov. Duncan, left oa he did, when the Jacluon poliof began 
to be developed ; and many, equally ignorant vben tfaej began 
in &vor of Gen. Jackson, finding themselves suited by fail 
measures and principles, adhered to him with more derotian 
than ever. Afterwards, when Gov. Duncan had thorou^y 
identified himself with tbo opponents of Gen, Jackson, an old 
friend of his rebuked him and lamented over him as followa: 
" Now, Got. Duncan, wc Jackson men took you up when you 
was young, poor, and friendlesa -, we put you into high office, 
and enabled you to make a fortune ; and for all this you have 
deserted us, anD gone over to the Adams men. You was like 
a poor colt We caught you up out of a thicket, fed you on 
the best, combed the burrs out of your mane and tail, and 
made a fine horse of you ; and now you have strayed away 
from your owners." Such were, and are likely to be, tbe 
opinions of mankind upon changes of political relations. No 
allowance is made for the altered circumstances of the times, 
for the oblivion of old questions of dispute, or the springing up 
of new ones not dreamed of in former contests. Neither is 
any allowance made amongst fierce partisans for the fiillibility 
of human judgmoit, nor for the results of a more matured, 
careful, and candid examination of political questions. Man- 
kind adopt their principles when they are young, when the pas- 
sions are strong, tlie judgment weak, the mind misinformed, 
and are generally influenced in their adoption by mere prejudice 
arisng from sttaclunent to friends. The mind has notliing to 
do with it. If aflerwards they attain to more knowledge and 
G^HUiity, they are required to persevere in their first impress- 
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kma, or to be branded with inooosistency^. Without asaeitiiig 
thftt OoT. Duncan wu right in his change, for auok would not 
be my opinion, yet it would aeem from hia example and that 
of many others, that it would be better for politiciaoB, if they 
oould reYerae the order of tiieir exiBtoMe, oome into the world 
in their old age, and go out when they are young. Am it really 
ia, a man comes into the world without knowledge, experie&oe, 
or capacity to think, and before be gets them, under the influ- 
ence of hia attaehmenta to men, be is required to make up hia 
opinions upon all the grave qucationa whieh are to affect hinv- 
aetf or his country. He b to take a party name, and however 
much he may afterwards become enlightened, or parties shift 
grounds, he is never to change, under the penalty of being 
branded as a traitor to his party. But perh^w this is me of 
the means appointed by providence, and implanted in man's 
nature, to keep the opinions of the men of the governing or 
mtyority party united, and give some stability to the councils 
of republican government. The fiict that there is such a num- 
ber who even down to old age are never capable of forming 
opiniona of their own, would seem to &vor such a conclusion. 

In the year 1828, and afterwards, the policy of selling tbe 
school lands and borrowing the school fund, was adopted. 
From the very first organization of the State government, the 
legislature had been too fearful of its popularity to provide ad^ 
quale revenues by taxation. At first the State treasury relied 
upon taxes upon lands in the military tract, then unsettled and 
owned by non-residents. Tbe land Ux in other parts was given ' 
to the eountiee to aid tliem in building court-houses and jails, 
and paying county expenses. I%is system kept the State treaa- 
ury in debL But it so happened that Congress had donated to 
the State a township of land for a seminary of learning ; three 
per cent, of the nett proceeds of the sate of the publio land, and 
the sixteenth sectitm in every township, for the support of com- 
mon schools ; that is, they hod granted to the State one iriule 
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towiuhip of HX miles equars, and the thirty -aixth pait of all Aa 
reridne of the land in the State, and three per oant. of the nett 
prooeeda <tf the aales of the remainder to promote aduottion ia 
this new country. This was a most magnilioent proviaion fbr 
education, llie sixteenth section, amounting to near a mtllioD 
of acres, is destined to bo worth a Urge sum of money. The 
man u now alive and fiill grown, who will see the day when 
these lands will be worth from fifleen to twenty millions of 
dollars. So br as the sales have proceeded, it may be judged 
that the whole of them will not sell for more titaa one mtUioo 
and-a-half, or two millions of dollnrs; and before the end of this 
generation, it is to bo feared that, under the system adopted ot 
selling, and then lending out the price, most frequently on per. 
Bonol security, there will be do trace or vestige of this beoeficeot 
donation remaining i.ithcr in money or lands. 

Laws were first made for leasing out these lands, the rents 
to be paid in improvements; but the leasees soon desired r 
more permanent title. Every township throughout the inhab 
ited parts had settlers on the school section, either as lessee* 
or squatters, who were entitled to a vote at elections; and in a 
newly-settled country where the whole people came merely to 
better their individual fortunes as to property, with but little 
devotion to the public in(«rest, or to that of posterity, these 
lessees and squatters were likely to have great inSuenoe in gov- 
ernment. And this is only one instance out of a thouaand in 
Illinois in which a very small minority, united by interest, pas- 
sion, prejudice, or clanslup, and acting with bold vigor, hai 
controlled the majority, and sacrificed the public interest to in- 
dividual interest. 1 spealc what 1 know when 1 say that the 
laws to sell school lands were passed to please the people who 
were settled on them, who wanted to purchase ihem at the Con- 
gress price, whilst the other inhabitants being divided into little 
fiuitions, and thinking more of success at one election, than the 
interest of all posterity ; and aotmg upon the principle that, 
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wlut is everybody's banoess is nobody's business, aided or miS- 
fered the misdiief to be dime. It is tme titat otlier reaaoiw 
vere alleged in the legisl&tore. It was said diat if these lands 
were not sold, the cliildren of that generation must lose all 
benefit from them, and their value would be destroyed by be- 
ii^ stripped of their timber. Tlieee were the reasons assigned 
in debate, but thry were not the tine reasons for these laws. It 
has been often tiie case in an lilinois legislature that a majority 
of the members, for secret and selG^ reasons of their own, first 
resolve upon a measure and thea invent the reasons to be given 
to the public for it aflerwards-, and these invented and artificial 
reasons ore always the reasons assigned in debate. So, too, to 
relieve the State treasury from debt, the l^alature, to save the 
popularity of members by avoiding the just and wholesome 
measure of levying necessary taxes, passed laws for tho sale of 
the seminary township, and for borrowing the proceeds of the 
sale and the three per cent school fund ; and fbr paying diem 
out as other public moneys, and fbr paying aa annnol interest 
thereon to the several counties, for the use of schools. By 
which means the debt of the State, for these moneys alone, 
amounted, in 18^ to 1472,493. Thus, as 1 oonsciratiously be- 
lieve, was a township of land saCTificcd at low prices; the school 
fund robbed, and a debt of near half a million of dollars fixed 
upon the State, rather than that the members would run tbe 
risk of not getting bock to the legislature, or of being defbated 
for some other ofiioe. Ibis money was paid into the tieasuiy 
in sums averaging $30,000 per annum. The annual interest 
now pud on it is $28,000. And so, to save tiie popularity of 
members of ^ l^islature, the State has received about (20,000 
a year for about twenty-five years; by which she has become 
bound to pay $28,000 per annum, forever ; the difference agmnst 
the Slate being the difference between twenty tlKiusand dollars 
borrowed, and twenty-eight thousand dollars annual interest ; - 
and the difierence between etwnity and ♦weuty-five years, "Die 
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only good which ma result from these oBwiae and selfish mevk 
vres is, that thej will ineyitablj compel the State into a STstem 
of taxation fbr the support of schools ; snd the payment of in- 
terest on these borrowed moneys will fbniish the priest and 
excuse for it 
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NoTHino more of intportanoe occurred in the history of the 
State than what is related in the last chapter, vintil 1830. A 
few miscellaneous facta and a slight review of tlie prt^reas of 
society and the workings of gOTemment during tins time, maj 
not be uninteresting. 

In 1827, there was a very exdted election befbre the l^isla- 
ture for s State treasurer, in which the former incumbent of the 
office was defeated. After the election was over the Assembly 
immediately adjourned ; but before the members got out of the 
house, the unsnccesefiil candidate walked into their chamber 
and administered personal chastisement Tipon four of the lai^est 
and strongest of hia opponents, who bad voted against him. 
The members generally broke one way or another out of the 
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house, and fled like aheep from a told, invaded by a wolf. No 
steps were ever taken to bring ^e offender to puniahment 
but the same session he was appointed clerk of the circuit 
court, and recorder for Jo Davies' county. 

During all this time, from 1818 to 1830, a very large num- 
ber of sheriffs elected by the people, were de&ulters to the 
State or to counties for taxes, or to individuals for moneys col- 
lected on execution. Hie practice was to take the moneys col- 
lected on execution, and with them pay up for taxes, for without 
getting certificates of having paid all moneys charged to them 
fbr taxes, the sheriffs were not allowed to be commissioned 
when re-elected. The people generally felt but little interest 
in the collection of moneys for debt, and paying it over, so that 
a de&lcation here was not apt to injure the popularity of an 
officer, who would tend the people money to pay their taxes, 
and who was compelled, by his official duty, to be constantly 
around among them, giving him ample opportunity to make 
friends, contradict charges, and thus secure his election. 

In those days justice was administered without much show, 
parade, or ceremony. In some countries, the people are so 
ignorant and stupid, that they have to be humbugged into a 
respect for the institutions and tribunals of the State. Hie 
judges and lawyers wear robes, and gowns, and wigs, and ap- 
pear before them with all the ^' excellent gravity" described by 
Lord Coke. Wherever means like these are really necessary 
to give authority to government, it would seem that the bulk 
of the people must be in a semi-barbarous state at least, and 
must so lack intelligence and capacity, as to be influenced more 
by mere outside show than by the realities of wisdom and real 
dignity of character in the judge. The judges in early times in 
Illinois, were gentlemen of considerable learning and much good 
sense, and held their courts mostly in log-houses, or in the bar- 
rooms of taverns, fitted up with a temporary bench for the 
judge, and chairs or benches for the lawyers and jurors. At 
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die first drcuit court in Woahingtoa county, held by Jndga 
John Reynolds, the dierifi^ on opening the court, went out into 
die court-yftrd and stud to the people: "Boys, come in, <ntr 
John is going to hold court," This was the proclamation fer 
opening the court. In general, the judges were averse to de- 
ciding questions of law if diey could possibly avoid doing so. 
They did not like die responsibility of ofiending one or the 
other of the parties, and preferred to submit ererything ihey 
eould to be deaded by the jury. They never gave instructions 
to a jury unless expressly called for ; and then only upon the 
points of law raised by counsel in asking for them. They never 
oomm«ited upon the evidence, or undertook to ^ow the jury 
what inferences and presumptions might be drawn from it; for 
which reason they delivered dieir instmctions hypothetJcally, 
stating them thus : " IT die jury believe from tlie evidence that 
such a matter is proved, then the law is so and so." His was 
a clear departure from the practice of the judges in England 
and most of the United States ; but the now practice suited the 
circumstanoes of the country. It undoubtedly requires die 
hi^iest order of talent in a judge to " sum up" the evidence 
rightly to a jury, so as to do jnaUce to the case, and injustice to 
neither party. Such talent did not exist to be put on the bench 
in these early times ; or at least the judges must have modeady 
believed that they did not possess it. 

I knew one judge, who when asked for instructions, would 
rub his head and the nde of his &oe with his hand, as if per- 
plexed, and say to the lawyers, " Why, genderoen, the jury 
understand the case ; they need no instruodona ; no doubt they 
will do justice between the parties." ^Diis same judge predded 
at a court in which a man named Green was convicted of mur- 
der ; and it became his unpleasant duty to pronounce sentence 
of death upon the culprit. He called the prisoner before him, 
and said to him : " Mr. Green, the jury in their verdict say you 
are guil^ of murder, and the law says you are to be himg. 
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Now I want you and all your friends down on Indian Oaek, to 
know that it is not I who condemns you, but it is the jury and 
the law. Mr. Green, the law allows you time fyr pr^Mntion, 
and so the court wants to know what time you would like to 
be hung." To this the prisoner replied, ''May it pleMe the 
courts I am ready at any time ; those who kill the body have 
no power to kill the soul ; my preparaticm is made, and I am 
ready to suffer at any time the couirt may appoint" Tlie judge 
then said, '' Mr. Green, you must know that it is a very aerioos 
matter to be hung ; it can't happen to a man more than onoe 
in his life, and you had better take all the time you can get; 
the court will give you until this day four weeks. Mr. Qeik, 
look at the almanac, and see whether this day four weeks oomes 
on Sunday." The clerk looked at the almanac, as directed, and 
reported that '' that day four weeks came on lliursday." Hie 
judge then said, '' Mr. Green, the court gives you until 
day four weeks, at which time you are to be hung." The 
was prosecuted by James Tumcy, Esq., the attorney-general of 
the State, who here interposed and said : ^ May it please the 
court, on solemn occasions like the present, when the life of a 
human being is to be sentenced away for crime, by an earthly 
tribunal, it is usual and proper for courts to pronounce a formal 
sentence, in which the leading features of the crime shall be 
brought to the recollection of the prisoner, a sense of his guilt 
impressed upon his conscience, and in which the prisoner should 
be duly exhorted to repentance, and warned against the judg- 
ment in a world to come." To this the judge replied : '^ O ! 
Mr. Tumey, Mr. Green understands the whole matter as well 
as if I had preached to him a month. lie knows he has got to 
be hung this day four weeks. You understand it in that way, 
Mr. Green, don't you 1" " Yes," said the prisoner ; upon which 
the judge ordered him to be remanded to jail, and the court 
then adjourned. 
If some judges were unwilling to risk censure by giving in- 
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stnutkmt to juriea, than wm at kart oao who wan rery poai- 
tire in his mode of instruotiiig tbetn. Ilia ma bung more tm- 
bitiona to •bow his lesnung and alNlity, gave very pointed i» 
structiona on one oocaaion ; but the jur; oonld not agree on a 
Tordiot Dtejudgeoshed to knovthecwueoftb^difierenoB, 
wher«ip<n the foreman anawered, with great i^parent bcKiestj 
and wnplimtf, " Wh;, judge, this 'arv is the diffioully. Ihe 
jury want to know whether that or what yon told ns, wh«i we 
fint went went out, was rafy the law, or whether it was onj/jitt 
your notion." The judge of course informed diem that it was 
really the Uw, and they found a verdict accordingly. 

Some other judgea through fear of doing wrong, or feeling a 
timid anzie^ to avoid censure if they vei« compelled to giro 
iostruotdona, which might decide the verdict on <me nde, were 
oarefid to aooompaoy them with such exoeptioos and ezplana- 
tions u awved to mystify what they had previously said, and 
destroy ita force with the jury. Othera again were accused o( 
partiality, and when a prindple of law was in &vor of the party 
whom they deaired to loae the caae, they took this mode when 
compelled to give instmotions, of rendering them of no force or 
value. To this day tome of the judges are reluctant to give 
proper ioBtrooticais to jories. His ariaea from a want of con- 
fidence felt by the judge in his own c^>adty ; from a pn^Uao. 
imous fear of giving i^noe, or a denre to avoid doing any- 
thing in fiivor of a side whii:^ the judge has determined shall 
Dot win if be can help it. It appears that this practice must 
have ooQtinaed down to a late period, for the legislature of 
1646 passed a law, requiring all insbuoliMis to juriea to be 
^ven in writing, and that there should be no eiceptions or ex- 
planatdofis but such aadionld be pven in writing also. Whether 
this will be an iraproveniMit of the law remuns to be seen. 

In this period there were many eminent lawyers in the State. 
Meaars. Cook, M'Lean, Starr, Hears, Blackwell, Kane, Lock- 
wood, IGll^ and C3uef Jnstioe Iliomaa Reynolds, would have 
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ranked respectably as lawyers at any bar in the Ui^ted States. 
The character of the litigation was somewhat different from 
what it has been since. Except during one time of general 
indebtedness, the lawsuits were principally small i^peal oases, 
actions of trespass, trover replevin, slander, indictmoits for as- 
sault and battery, affrays, riots, selling liquor without liomse, 
and card playing ; but there was a natural leanmg on the part 
of jurors against convictions for these minor ofienoes, and so it 
was a rare thing that any one was convicted. There was now 
and then an indictment for murder or larceny, and other Mo- 
nies, but in all cases of murder arising from heat of blood or 
in fight, it was impossible to convict. The juries were willing 
enough to convict an assassin, or one who murdered by taking 
a dishonorable advantage, but otherwise if there was a conflict 
and nothing unfair in it. This same spirit prevailed in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and was the cause of the great success 
of Clay, Rowan, and Grundy, in defending trials for murder. 
During a part of this time, all elections were by ballot 
This mode of voting has always been most insisted on in old 
settled countries, in which wealth is accumulated in the hands 
of the few, where there are a few landlords, and the great body 
of the people tenants, where some are capitalists and employerai 
and others laborers and dependents. In such countries, th» 
ballot is supposed to preserve the independence of the poor, 
and make them irresponsible to their wealthy superiors. But 
in Illinois, the ballot mode of voting came near destroying all 
manly independence and frankness. As there were no meas- 
ures to be contended for in elections, suffrage was bestowed as 
a matter of fiivor. To vote against a candidate was equivalent 
to an insult, by telling him that he was not so worthy or so 
well qualitied as his opponent. Therefore many of the voters 
never let it be known how they voted at elections. And this 
was the origin of the " keep dark" system of former times, 
which is thus explained. Each candidate for office, and his 
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more immediate finends, kept ikeir preferoioe for other candi- 
dates for other offices, to be filled at the same election, a pro- 
found secret Hiere were many offices to be filled at each 
election, and the candidates made secret combinations amongst 
each other for mutual support, a fow days before, or on the day 
of election. But as these engagements for mutual support were 
secret, and could only be carried out and fulfilled in secret, 
many were the frauds and breaches of fidth among the candi- 
dates and their friends. That candidate who was the most in- 
triguing and unprincipled, in common cases, was the most likely 
to be elected. In the course of a few years' practice under the 
system, it was difficult to find any aspirant for office who would 
risk the expression of an opinion about any person or thing. 
Each one sought to keep himself in a position of non-commit- 
talism, in which he would be at liberty to make the best bar- 
gains for himself to fulfil such engagements as would result 
most to his advantage, and to cheat such other candidates as he 
might be obliged to sacrifice. This ^ keep dark" system less 
or more pervaded the whole office-seeking tribe, from the high- 
est to the lowest, so that it was a rare thing to find amongst 
the humble expectants of the office of constable any d^ree of 
frankness of conversation or independence in the expression of 
opinion. No doubt this result was as much produced by the 
want of the influence of '* measures,'' the want of party lines, as 
by the ballot mode of voting ; but the two together made an 
election, so &r as the candidates and their immediate friends 
were concerned, one great fraud, in which honor, fiuth, and truth 
were freely sacrificed, and politicians were debased below the 
standard of the popular idea of that class of men. Hie ballot 
system of voting was repealed in 1828-'9. 

In the primary elections by the people, many influences were 
at work to thwart the stablishment of a wise policy. In almost 
every county there was a race of the original pioneers, many 
of whom were ignorant, illiterate, and vicious. Tliese were apt 
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to be such ud wore the hunting-ehirt, the budukin U - o wt pw^ 4^ 
noooon akin cap, and leather moocaaina. Hmm dfilightod to 
wear a butoher knife, aa an appendage of dreea. Tbey daimed 
unbounded liberty, and were naturally hostile to any actioQ of 
govemmyent tending to their improvement and dYilixatioD. It 
is true that this daaa of people formed bat a small minority, 
but the better informed and more dviliiEed portion were ao di- 
vided by fitction, and split up by contests amongst themadves 
for power and office, that these '' butcher knife boys," aa they 
were called, made a kind of balance of power party, lliese 
people, from their propensity to fight and to lead uproarioiu 
lives, were also called " the half hprse and half alligator men." 
In all elections, and in all enactments of the legialatore^ great 
pains were taken by all candidates and men in office to make 
their course and measures acceptable to these '' butdier knife 
boys ;" and most of the elections in early times were made un- 
der ^' butcher knife influence ;" not that these instruments were 
actually wielded to force an election, but only the votes of those 
who carried them. The candidate who had the " butcher knife 
boys" on hb side was almost certain to be elected. Since the 
butcher knife has been disused as an article of dress, the feah- 
ion has been, to call this class of people ^' the bare-footed boys," 
^' the flat-footed boys," and '' the huge-pawed boys," names with 
which they seem to be greatly tickled and pleased, and thdr in- 
fluence is yet considerable in all elections. 

Personal politics, intrigue, and a disregard of the public wd- 
fare, were carried from the primary dections into the legisla- 
ture. Almost everything there was done from personal mo- 
tives. Special legislation for the benefit of friends occupied 
members, and diverted their attention from auch measures as 
were for the general benefit. The man of the most tact and 
address, who could make the most friends and the most skilful 
combinations of individual interests, was always the most suc- 
oessful in accomplishing his purposes. A smooth, deck, supple. 
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flliiiiiTljr'iiiiiiiiiii, vUch b^ guning ftvor impoMd upon cmdo- 
Vty, nude a poU^dan formidable. TnHj, the man who oonld 
approadi another witli a graoefhl aod fiundlj impudenoe, aod 
readily oonoiliate good-will, -was potent Indeed. Hw geoioa 
and humor of the timea invented or imprated a alang language, 
Teiy expraasiTe of the acbierementa of these politieal heroes, 
BqA an operatco- In poUtace waa b^ to Qtrrj ** a goord <^ pot- 
ttmfai," irith wUch to " gieaae" the memben. It ia not known 
■wbj ^ fltt of ^e qwflsum waa ealected ftir the emblem <^ 
this kind of tact, imleaa because it waa the moat fluid and dip- 
peiy of oils then known in the oountrj, Hw easy, &dl^ 
credulous fool who wu the Tiotdm of artiVil &aoinatioti, waa 
aaid to be " ffrtaitd and iwiUowed." A man was " greaBed" 
when he waa won over to the parpoaea of another by a feigned 
show of friendship and condeecensiiMi ; and he waa " awallow- 
ed" when he was made to act to suit the puipoaea of " the in- 
trigue," whatever it might be. Sometimes the act of lubrio*- 
titm, by which a man was iitted to be " swallowed," was sap- 
poaed to be performed with " to/t aoap." It was no uncommon 
thing to bear that auch a one " had a great deal of soft ao^ 
about tdm," and was a " great hand to swallow people." Oot. 
Edwards waa sdd to be the greatest hand to swallow people 
in all the country ; and when he was last a candidate for gov- 
ernor, it was diarged on him that he bad not only swallowed 
a great many (^ his former enemies, but that lie hod actually 
performed the gcand operation of awallowtng himsdf. Hie 
nmpletoa who aoKred himself to be made a mere instrument 
in the hands of asotber to do somethii^ discreditable or un- 
popular, wbareby he was unable to be elected agun, was said 
to be " used up," meaning that he bad been used like the afore- 
said soft soap, or other household article, until there was no 
more of him 1^ 

During this period of twelve yean, neither the people nor 
tiieir publio servants ever dreamed that government mi^ ba 
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made the instrnmttit to aooompliah a hij^ber dartiny fixr Ab 
people. There seemed to be no aim to adyaoce the dTilizatioa 
and real happiness of the human fiunily. Oovemment was 
supposed to be necessary, not because any one understood or 
cared for its true object, but because men had been in the habit 
of living under goyemment. The people looked around, and 
they saw that everybody, everjrwhere else, lived under some 
kind of government, and they merely submitted to it^ to be in 
the fiishion with other States and nations ; but they did not 
want government to touch them too closely, or in too many 
places : they were determined upon the preservation and enjoy- 
ment of their liberties. So that government made no eneroadi- 
ment upon liberty, they inquired no further into its true aim 
and object. But not so with politicians ; they had a definite 
destiny to accomplish, not for the people, but for themselveSi 
In fact, the great mass of the people, politicians and all, had a 
mere selfish destiny in view. The people were, most of them, 
pioneers and adventurers, who came to a new country hoping 
to get a living with more ease than they had been accustomed 
to, or to better their condition as to property. Such persons 
cared but little for matters of government, except when stirred 
up by their demagogues ; and then they had no definite object 
to accomplish except to punish their representatives for a single 
act or vote, which was, nine times out of ten, a good one. Hie 
politicians took advantage of this lethargic state of indifibrence 
of the people to advance their own projects, to get offices and 
special favors from the legislature, which were all they busied 
their heads about. The people asked nothing and claimed no- 
thing but to be let alone, and the politicians usually went to 
work to divide out the benefits and advantages of government 
amongst themselves ; that is, amongst the active men, who 
sought them with most tact and diligence. Offices and jobs 
were created, and special laws of all kinds for individual, not 
general benefit, were passed, and these good things were divided 
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out by bargams, intrigaes, and log-rolling oombinationfl^ and 
were mostly obtained by fraud, deceit, and tact 

It is related of Mr. Samuel Crozier, a former Senator firom 
Randolph county, who was a remarkable example of the moet 
pure, kind, and single-hearted honesty, that after serying two 
sessions in the Senate, at the dose of the second, and after he 
had been bought and sold a hundred timeii without knowing it, 
he siud he ^' really did belieye that some intrigue had been 
going on." So little as this are honest men aware of the ne- 
cessity of keeping their eyes open, in sleepless watdifulness, or 
otherwise the few will monopolize all the advantsges of govern- 
ment, and it will be done in the most un&ir and corrupt man- 
ner. Thus it was that a corrupt, cunning, and busy activity, 
blinded the eyes of the people and their representatives, gov- 
erned in the name of the people, and divided out amongst those 
who practiced it, nearly all the benefits and advantages of gov- 
ernment. In every government the administration of it will, 
in the long run, reflect the true character of the people ; and 
this is one thing which I desire to illustrate in this history. 
Many persons erroneously believe that good laws will make a 
good government; whereas, if the genius of the people will 
permit it, the best laws will be badly administered, and will 
make a bad government Reformation is not to begin with 
the laws or with the politicians, but with the people themselves; 
and when they are reformed, they will reform everything else. 
An indifferent, selfish, and ignorant people, will be made known 
by selfish and corrupt politicians, who administer their govern- 
ment and pervert the best of laws to the worst of purposes. 
If we could find a people truly wise, incapable of being misled, 
deceived, or humbugged, we should find statesmen instead of 
intriguing politicians, and a government where all the people 
enjoyed equal benefits and advantages arising from it, and 
where none would be permitted by fraud, tact, deceit and hum- 
bug, to exceed their just share. If this rule be observed, it will 
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be the true teat by which to judge of the c^iedt; of ft peopb 
&t a good or bad aelfgoTenunent. Up to the year 1640, 1 oen 
my frith perfect tmth, thet ooneideratioiM of men party, mai'> 
eondesoensioni, sgreeaUe cairiage, and prolanoiii of friatdah^ 
had mora influenoe irith the great Ikody of the pec^e, than ths 
most important publio wrvioes. Tlie capadty to be j^imful 
for publio wrrioee, short of fighting the battles of the country, 
esisted to but a limited extent. But some ooold bo gndefid 
for individual benefitB, and all resented indiridual injury. 

About the year 1820, and perhaps a little before, one or two 
educated ministerB of the gcnpel removed to this State. Tbft 
Rev. John M. Peck, of Rock Spring, in St. Clair ooonty, I be- 
lieve, was the first one. By the year 1830, quite a number of 
them had eome in from other States. They were either sent 
or encouraged to oome by the missionary societies at the North 
and East ; and being animated themselves by the prinotples of 
charity, which have formed the religious world into benevolent 
■octeties of various sorts, they immediately b^an to make aiy 
tive efforts to get up Bible sodeties, tract sodeties, misnonary 
■odetics, and Sunday-schools in lllinoia. For a long time they 
were looked upon with jealousy and bad feeling by some of 
the old race of uneducated preachers. These last had been the 
pioneers of the gospel, at a time when educated ministers, with 
aalaries, could not have been supported. They had preatdied 
the doctrine of a free solvation, truly and literally without 
money and without price. At tlwr own expense had they 
traversed tlie wilderness, slept in the open air, swam rivers, 
suffered cold and hunger, travcHed on horseback and on foot, 
to preach the gospel and establish churches. Thoy were now 
about to be superseded, as some of them feared, and thrown 
awde, for nice, well-dreased young men from college, whom 
they Bt%matized as having no religion in their hearta, and with 
knowing notiiing about it, except what they had learned at 
■chool. A daintier taste for preaching had grown iq> In Hw 
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towns, vUoh oonld be ntisfied only hy & more ptdiihed and 
intalleotu^ mimstiy. Hie new preacbera eettled thenuelvea 
moady in the Tillagea and towna, wbere a more mli^tened 
preadiing waa moat in denuad. llie; obtained here what lit- 
tle eaitrj the people were wiUing and able to pay ; but drew 
tbeir cliief aupport from the oontribntioaa of diaritable aodetdes 
in the old States ; and from the towns they oocasionBUy made 
abort esoursiona to preach in the oountiy places. "Rtey were 
diarged bj some of the old ministen with exerdaing their min- 
istiy for the lucre of gun; with selling tbe gospel to those who 
were able to pay for it ; with desiring the salvation c^ the gen* 
teel, well-dressed, rich people who lived in the towns, and with 
being utterly unconcerned about the salvation of the rough poor 
people in the country, who were unable to pay them a salary. 
Nevertheless, the new ministera persevered in their labors, 
without takii^ any notioe of these peraecuticma, and rapidly 
Buooeeded in forming oongre^ions, organizing chnrdiea, and 
building places of worship. And now at this day the truth is 
q>paretit, that both aorta of preadiera were needed. Compe- 
tition between them was not called for by the interest of either. 
Ibe educated minister of the town, with tus learning and better 
information, and Us more chaste and subdued style of elo- 
quence, would have been but an indifferent teacher of religion 
in many country plaoea ; whilst the unlearned, rough and bois- 
teroua apeaker of former times, was as little suited to oarry 
the message of grace to " eaia polite" in town.' 

1 have said already that these new ministers were active in 
establidiing all those kinds of sodetifls, whidi have been made 
to illustnte the q^t of benevolent eoteiprise, characteristic 
of the first part of the ninoteenth oentnry. Eyaaywbere they 
endeavored to promote education among the people, and in a 
few yeare they undertook to build colics and seminaries of 
learning ; and to obtun acts of inoorporation for them from the 
I^ialatorew Bat sucli was the prejudice against, them, on tbs 
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part of the people, that they did not auooeed in getting waj 
charters for several years, and when they did get them, eadi 
charter contained a prohibition of a theolofpcal department, so 
determined were the people that no institution should be en- 
couraged by law, for educating a sectarian mxiistry at home. 

A most remarkable change occurred during this period and a 
little before, in the habits of dress and appearance of the peo- 
ple. Before the year 1830, a man dressed in the coatome of 
the territory, which was a raccoon-skin .cap, linsey hunting-slurt, 
buckskin breeches and moccasins, with a belt around the waist, 
to which the butcher-knife and tomahawk on the side and bade 
were appended, was rarely to be seen. Hie blue linsey hunting 
shirt with red or white fringe, had given place to the doth coat ; 
the raccoon-skin cap with the tail of the animal dangling down 
behind, had been thrown aside for hats of wool or fur. Boots 
and shoes had supplanted the deer-skin moccasin, and the leather 
breeches strapped tight around the ancle, had disappeared be- 
fore unmentionables of more modem material. The female 
sex had made a still greater progress in dress. Tbe old sort 
of cotton or woollen frocks, spun, wove and made with their 
own fair hands, and striped and cross-barred with blue dye and 
turkey red, had given place to gowns of silk and calico. The 
feet, before in a state of nudity, now charmed in shoes of calf^ 
skin or slippers of kid ; and the head formerly unbonnetted but 
covered with a cotton handkerchief, now displayed the diarms 
of the female fitoe, imder many forms of bonnets of straw, edlk 
or leghorn. The young ladies, instead of walking a mile or two 
to church on Sunday, carrying their shoes and stockings in their 
hands to within a hundred yards of the place of worship as 
formerly, now came forth arrayed complete in all the pride of 
dress, mounted on fine horses, and attended by their male ad> 
mirers. 

With the pride of dress came ambition, industry, the desire 
of knowledge, and a love of decency. It has been said that 
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dvilization ia a fbroed state of man, to irhich he is stimulated 
b; a desire to gratify artificial iranta ; and it may be truly said 
that the young people of tiiat day were powerfully advanoed in 
the way of civiltzation by the new wants created by the new 
■pint by which they were ammated. But the old people re- 
gretted the ohange. Hey wonld have been better contented to 
live in thtir old log cabins, go bare-footed, and eat hog and 
hominy. From such were heard oomplainta that the spinning- 
wheel and the loom were neglected, and that all the earoinga 
of the young people were expended in the purchase of finery. 
The old world political economist foretold the ruin of the coun- 
try. He was certain that all theee new trappings and onia. 
ments should be disused or manufkcturedat home; fbr if pur- 
chased ftom other States, all the mcmey which came in must be 
sent out of the country as ftst as it came. 

But to the philosophical otwerrer it appeared diat those who 
adopted the new habits were more industrious and thrifty than 
those were who held on to the old ones. For this advancement 
in civilization, the young people were much indebted to their 
practice of attending church on Sundays. Here they were reg- 
ularly brought together at stated timce ; and th^ meeting, if 
it effected no better end, at least accustomed them to admire 
and wish to be admired. Each one wanted to make as good a 
figure as he could ; and to that end came to meeting wetl-dreased 
and dean, riding od a fine horse elegantly caparisoned. Tlia 
created in tbem a wiU to exert more tlm the (dd measure of 
industry ; and tai^fat them new notions of ectmomy and ingenui- 
ty in boaineM, to grt the means of gratifying their pride in this 
partionlar. TtuM agafai led to settl«l habits of enterprise, econ- 
omy and tact in bn^ess, wUdi once acquired and persevered 
in, were made the cause of a thriiUness unlmown to their &thers 
and mothers. 

As to the practice of attending church on Sunday, I am confi- 
dent that it produced these effects I have observed very ewe- 
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fully, in the ooune of thirty-live yean spent on tile extrtane 
fit>ntien ; that in tJioee neighborhoods where the people hahit' 
nally neglect to attend public worship on Snndajs, sodli im- 
provements rarely, if ever, take place. In snch places the young 
people feel no pride, and do not desire improvement. They 
scarcely ever throw aside their every-day rough apparel to 
dress up neat and dean on Sunday. On that day the yoong 
men are seen with uncombed heads, unshorn beards, and un- 
washed linen, strolling in the Woods hunting ; or on the race- 
course, or at a grocery contracting habits of intoxication, or 
lounging sullenly and lazily at home. Hie young women 
in appearance, dress, manners and intelligence, are the lit com 
panions for their brothers. Sunday to them brings no brig^ 
skies, no gladness, no lively and cheerful thoughts, and no- 
spirits renovated by mixing in the sober, decent, quiet, bat 
gay assemblage of youth and beauty. Their week of labor is 
not cheered by anticipations of the gay and bright ftte with 
which it is to dose. Labor through the week to them is a drudge- 
ry ; and is performed with surliness and grudging; and their 
Sabbaths are spent in heedless sleepy stupidity. Tlie young 
people of both sexes are without sel^respect, and are oonadouf 
of not deserving the respect of others. Hiey fed a cruriung 
and withering sense of meanness and inferiority mingled widi 
an envious malignity towards all excellence in others, who ex- 
hibit an ambition for improvement Such neighborhoods are 
pretty certain to breed up a rough, vidous, ill-mannered and 
ill-natured race of men and women. 

Commerce from 1818 to 1830, made but a small progress. 
Steamboats commenced running the western waters in 1810, 
and by the year 1830, there were one or two smaU ones nm- 
ning on the Dlinois river as far up as Peoria, and aometiniiei 
further. The old ked-boat navigation had been disused; bnl 
aa yet there was so little trade as not to call for many ateam- 
bottta to supfdy their place The merohantaof thaTDlagaa, ftiw 
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ia miiiiber at iint, were mere retaOen uf dry-goods and grooer^ 
iea ; they purchased and shipped abroad none of the produo- 
ttons of the country, exo^t a few skina, hides and fiirs, and a 
little tallow and beeswax. They were sustained in this kind of 
business by the influx of immignats, whose money b^ng paid 
out in the countiy for gnia, atook and labor, furnished the 
means of trade. Ibe merchant himself rarely attempted a 
barter business, and never paid cash for anything but hia 
goods. There was no class of men who devoted themselves to 
the bumnesB of buying and selling, and of making the excbangea 
of the productions at home, for those of other States and coun- 
tries. The great majority, in fact nearly all the merchants, were 
mere blood'^uckers, men who with a very little capital, a small 
stock of goods, and with ideas of business not broader than 
their ribbands, nor deeper than their colors, sold for money 
down, or on a credit for cash, which when received they sent 
out of the country. Since their time a race of traders and mer- 
chants has Bprmig up, who nse the money they receive for 
goods in pundtaung the wheat, com, beef, and pork of the &rm- 
ers ; and ship these articles to the eastern cities. Mather Lamb 
& Co., late of Chester, in Randolph county, but now of Spring- 
field, were the first to engage in this business ; and they were 
led to it by Hm refusal of the United States Bank at St. Louia 
to grant them the usual fiidlitics of trade. As they oould get 
no accommodation IVom the bank, tliey fell upon tltis course to 
avoid going to St Lonis to pmrchase eastern exchange. 

TTio money iridoh they received being again ptud out, re- 
mained in tliB ooontry, and the produce went forward in ita 
place, to pay for stocks of goods, ITie traders in this way 
nude a profit on their gooda irinch they brought into the State, 
and another profit on tiie produce which they sent out of it. 

But, as yet, the merdianta generally had neither the capital 
nor the talenta fbr suoh a biuineBS ; and it was not until amore 
recent period!, upon &» gwng down of tfae United States Bank, 
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the consequent withdrawal of facilities for exdiaqgB in monej, 
and the high rates of exchange which came in with local banki 
of doubtful credit, that they have been veiy extensirelj forced 
into it When they could no longer get either money for re* 
mittanoe to their eastern creditors, or bills of ezdumge^ except 
at ruinous rates of premium, they at onoo saw the advantage of 
laying out the local currency received for their goods in pur- 
chasing the staples of the country and forwarding them in the 
place of cash. In very early times there 'were many things to 
discourage regular commerce. A want of capital, a want of 
capacity for the business, the want of a great surplus of pro- 
ductions, the continual demand for them created by immigrants, 
and facility of carrying on a small commerce with the money 
supplied by emigration alone, all stood in the way of r^ular 
trade. New Orleans, at that time, was our principal market 
out of the State. It wa»- then but a small city, and shipped 
but a trifle of the staple articles of Illinois to foreign countries. 
Such shipments as were made to it were intended for the sup- 
ply of the local market ; and here the Illinoians had to com- 
pete with Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
Any temporary scarcity in this market was soon supplied, and 
the most of the time it was completely glutted. 

For want of merchants or others who were to make a busi- 
ness of carrying our staples to market, our &rmer8 undertook 
to be their own merchants and traders. This practice preTailed 
extensiyely in the western country. A farmer would produce 
or get together a quantity of com, flour, bacon, and such arti- 
des. He would build a flat-bottomed boat on the shore of some 
river or large creek, load his wares into it, and, awaiting the 
rise of water, with a few of his negroes to assist him, would 
float down to New Orleans. The voyage was long, tedioaii 
and expensive. When he arrived there, he found himself in a 
strange dty, filled with sharpers ready to take advantage of 
neoeanties. Ererybody combined against him to pnofit by 
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Us Ignomn of bnnnem, want of friends or oommerdal ooik- 
nexioDS ; and nine times gut of ten he returned s broken mer- 
chant. His journey home wa^ performed OD foot, tJirough 
thre« or four nations of Indians inhabiting the western parts of 
Hiaaissippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. He returned to a deso- 
late &rm, which had been n^lected whilst he was gone. One 
crop was lost by absence, and another by taking it to maiiet. 
His kind of businesa was persevered in aatoniabingly for sev- 
eral years, to tlie grwt injury and utter ruin of a great m&ny 
people. 

In later times, sfler the steamboat had taken the place of ' 
other species of navigation, afler regular dealers and business 
men had made their appearance on the theatre of trade, and 
after New Orleans had become a great city, and a great mart 
of foreign commerce, there were stiti other difficulties to be en- 
countered of a very formidable character. These were, the 
disposition of tlte people not to sell their produce for the mar- 
ket price, and to raise no surplus whatever unless the prices 
were high. If the trader offered one price, the &rmer would 
ask a little more, and more than the trader could afford to 
give and make a reasonable profit. Let the price be what it 
might, many would hold up their commodity a whole year, ex- 
pecting a rise in the market ; and if the price was low, they 
would cease producing. If a farmer had a surplas of com, 
wheat, b<^, or cattle, in the fall season, and could not a^ 
them for the full price he demanded, be would keep them mA 
next year, expecting to get more for them then. In the mean- 
time, he would lose more by the natural loss and wiste of his 
property, than he could possibly gi^ by increased prices the 
next season. I have known whole stacks of wheat and whole 
fields of com to rot, or to be dribbled out and wasted to no pur- 
pose ; and whole droves of baga to run wild in the woods so 
as never to be reclamed, whilst the owner was saving them 
for a bigner price. He suffered, also, by laying out of tho 
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preMot nK of the moneT, and bT being compdled to p 
many nMenary articles on a credit, «t a higber prim than tlie; 
could be bought for with taab. Br holding .back for a bl^ier 
price, he suffered loss by the natural waste of his property, by 
laying out of the use of his money, by lonng the maoj good 
bargains he could bare mode with it in the meantime, and by 
being compelled to purdiase dear on a credit, and pay a high 
interest on the debt if not paid when due. In all these ways he 
loct more than he would by borrowing money on compoond 
interest. And yet be could never be persuaded that it wu 
for his advantage to sell as soon as his article became market- 
able, and at the market price. 

Ilus practice of holding up property from the market unless 
the owner can receive more than the market price, still preraili 
extensively in the southern and some of the eastern parts of 
the State, and fully accounts for much of the difference in the 
d^ree of prosperity which is found there, and in the middle 
and northern part of the Stale. 

The New England population make it a rule to sell aU dieir 
marketable property as soon as it becomes fit for market, and 
at the market price. By this means the &nner avoids the loes 
and expense of keeping it on hand. He has the present use 
of its value in money, and makes many good baigains and 
■peculations which could not be made without a little ready 
money. He avoids buying on credit, or rather, paying interest 
<ni his debts after they become due. Money is more plenty, 
and the whole people are enabled to be more punctual in tbe 
payment of their debts. The local merchant is enabled to do 
an active business. He ia always sure that be can pnrohaae 
to the extent of his capit&l, and at rates which will put it in his 
power to sell at a profit. In this manner the farmer prospers, 
the local merchant prospers, the miller and manu&cturer pros- 
per. Towns grow up rapidly. Employment is fiimished tot 
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mechanics and laborers. Bj such means our Northern people 
are enabled to build up a country Tillage in' ^tnfiee or four 
years as large as a country seat in the south of tw^hty years^ 
standing.* 

* The people in many parts of the State have another practice which • 
they muBt abandon before money can be plenty among them. They 
make their contracts to.be paid in " trade at trade rates." This prac- 
tice, by dispensing with the use of money in business^ discourages its 
presence: whereas, the opposite course, by creating a necessity for 
money, is the means of forcing it into the country. And accordingly, 
in all those countries where debts are punctually paid in cash, bar- 
gains all made to be paid in cash, laborers all paid in cash, at short 
intervals, say at the end of the week, money is always the most plenty ; 
and in those countries where the contrary course is pursued, it is the 
most scarce. It is useless to say that plenty of money enables one 
country to do a cash business, and that scarcity prevents it in the 
other. Money will go where it is most prized, used, and needed in 
business, and will refuse to go where its use is dispensed with, or to 
be used only to be hoarded. If any people want to be prosperous and 
have plenty of money, let them remember this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Extant of tetUemenU In 1830— Election for Gorenior that jenr— Jnd^ Jolm BtfBoMiH 
WilUttn Kinney ; ftirther derelopment of part j— DesertpdOB of m rinctkxn of eoolnl 
— Bejnokia elected bj Jackion and antWackson men— Leglilalim of 1831 bood 
to redeem the notes of the old Suite Bank— Honor of taicreailBg tnzM— Fean of tha 
leglalatare— The Wiggins* loan— All the members broke down— The little boll law- 
Penitentiary ponidiments— CkirioQs contest for State Treasurer— Indian dlftoftaneti 
—Treaties with the Indians— Black Hawk^s account of them— Hia dharaetcr— He 
inTades the Rock river country— Call for Tolanteers— Mardi to Bock laland Firaps 
of the Indiana— New treaty with them- Next year Black Hawk retoma— Volmitean 
again called for— March of Governor Reynolds and Gen. Whiieaide— Bumlag of 
Propbet^s town— Arrival at Dixon— Mf\jor» Stillman and Bailey— Route at StiUmaa^ 
run— Account of It by a volunteer Colonel— Council of war— Gen. Whitealde marches 
In pursuit of the Indians— Massacre of Indian Creek, two young ladies captured and 
res^-ored — Gen. Whiteside buries tbe dead and marches back to Dixon— Meets Qm» 
Atkinson— Dissatisfaction of tbe men — Marches to Ottawa— Army discharged— New 
call for volunteers— Volunteer regiment left as a guard of the frontiers — OoL Jacob 
Fry— Captain Snyder— Battle with the Indians, bravery of Gen. Whiteakto— Gen. 
Semple and Capt. Snyder— IiKlian murders — St. Vrain and others — Siege of Apple- 
river Fort— Col. Strode — Galena— Martial law there — Gen. Dodgers snooesaftU attack 
— Capt. Stephenson- Martial spirit of the Indians— Major Dement, defeooe of Kel- 
logg^s Grove — Gen. Posey's march — Gen. Alexander— Gen.Atkinson — Gen. Henry- 
March up Rock river— Turtle village — Burnt village— Luke Keshkonong— Search 
for the Indians— Two regular soldiers fired on— Expedition to the **irembUBg 
lands'*— Army dispersed in search of provisions. 

The population of the State had increased by the year 1830, 
to 157,447 ; it had spread north from Alton as far as Peoria, 
principally on the rivers and creeks ; and in such places there 
were settlers sparsely scattered along the margin of the Missis- 
sippi river to Galena, sometimes at the distance of an hundred 
miles apart ; also on the Illinois to Chicago, with long intervals 
of wilderness ; and a few sparse settlements were scattered 
about all over the southern part of the military tract. The 
country on the Sangamon river and its tributaries had been 
settled, and also the interior of the south ; leaving a laige wil- 
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demeM tract jet to be peopled between Oakui endChieago; 
the whole ezteot of the Rode riv^ aod Fox riyer eoiintrie% 
and nearly all the lands in the counties of HanoodE, M^Donong^ 
Fulton, Peoria, Stark, Warren, Henderson, Knox, Meroer, 
Henry, Bureau, Livingston, Qiampaign, Piatt, and Iroquois, 
comprising one-third of the territory of the State. As yet but 
few settlements had been made anywhere in liie opra wide 
prairies, but were confined to the margins of the timber in the 
vicinity of rivers and streams of water. 

A new election for governor was to be held in August, 1880. 
The candidates for the office were John Reynolds, late a judge 
of the supreme court, and WUliam Kinney, then iieutenaxA 
governor, both of them of the dominant party. All general 
elections since 1826, had resulted in &vor of the friends of Gen« 
Jackson. The legislature always contained a large majority of 
Jackson men ; but parties were not as yet thoroughly drilled 
and consolidated. On the one side, there was a kind of idol- 
atrous devotion to Greneral Jackson ; on the other, a mere per- 
sonal opposition and dislike, with but little referoice on either ^ 
side to the principles of government When the great popular 
movement commenced, which resulted in the elevation of Gen- 
eral Jackson to power, many politicians ranged themselves 
under his banner as that of a popular and fortunate leader, 
upon whose shoulders they themselyes could climb into power 
and office. Such persons were influenced in but a small degree 
by the ^ite and malice of party ; so that if they could provide 
for themselves, they were disposed to be kind and tolerant to 
their opponents. With many such it was the height of ambi- 
tion to get to the legislature ; and when they got ^ere, the 
sleek, smooth, pleasant men of tact and address in the minority, 
seduced them from the majority ; and so the legislative acts of 
public officers were as likely to result in favor of one party as 
the other. This was a matter of wonder and astonishment to 
the new immigrants from the older States, who came blazing hoij 
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like brands plucked from the burning, beated with die fiery oon* 
tests, in the States from whence thej came, between the old 
organized parties of federalists and republicans. 

But party lines were so far drawn that no antUackson man 
could be elected to Congress, to the United States Senate, or 
to be governor of the State. For this reason the anti-Jackson 
party proposed no candidate for governor at this election ; some 
of them preferred one candidate of the dominant party, and 
some the other ; but the great body of the anti-Jackson party 
supported Governor Reynolds. Mr. Kinney was one of the old 
•ort of Baptist preachers ; his morality was not of that pinched 
up kind, which prevented him from using all the common arts 
of a candidate for office. It was said that he went forth elec- 
tioneering with a Bible in one pocket and a bottle of whiskey 
in the other ; and thus armed with '^ the sword of the Lord and 
the spirit,'^ ho could preach to one set of men and drink with 
another, and thus make himself agreeable to all. In those days 
the people drank vast quantities of whiskey and other liquors ; 
and the dispensation of liquors, or '' treating," as it was called, 
by candidates for office, was an indispensable element of sucoeas 
at elections. In many counties, the candidates would hire all 
the groceries at the country seats and other considerable vil- 
lages, where the people could get liquor without cost for several 
weeks before the election. In such places, during the pending 
of elections, the voters in all the neighboring country turned 
out on every Saturday, to visit the country seat, to see the can 
didates, and hear the news. They came by dozens from all 
parts, and on every road, riding on their ponies, which they 
hitched up or tied to the fences, trees, and bushes in the village. 
The candidates came also, and addressed the people from wag- 
ons, benches, old logs, or stumps newly cut, from whence comes 
the phrase " stump speeches," used to signify a popular harangue 
to the people, by a candidate for office. The stump speeclief 
being over, then commenced the drinking of liquor, and long 
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before night a large portion of tbe voters would be drunk and 
staggering about town, cursing, swearing, hallooing, yelling, 
huszaing for their favorite candidates, throwing their arms up. 
and around, threatening to fight, and fighting. About the time 
of this election, I have seen hundreds of such persons in the 
town of Springfield, now the polished seat of government of the 
State. Towards evening thej would mount their ponies, go 
reeling from side to side, galloping through town, and throwing 
up their caps and hats, screeching like so many infernal spirits 
broke loose firom their nether prison, and thus they departed 
for their homes. 

This had been the case for many years in many counties at 
all the circuit courts, elections, and public gatherings ; but thank 
God, such scenes are no more to be witnessed in Illinois. 

Mr. Kinney had the name of being a whole hog, thorough- 
going original Jackson man. Politicians in those days of the 
Jackson party were divided into whole hog men, and nominal 
Jackson men. Mr. Kinney belonged to the first division ; he 
possessed a vigorous understanding, an original genius, and was 
a warm and true fiiend, and a bitter enemy. He was a witty, 
merry and jovial man, who studied fun and was highly esteem- 
ed by his neighbors and acquaintances. The anti-Jackson men 
hated him more than they did Reynolds, and hence their prefer- 
ence for the latter. They did not so much vote for Reynolds 
as against Kinney. They were like the man who said that he 
had not voted for any candidate for the last ten years, never- 
theless he had always voted at every election ; but instead of 
Yotmg Jbr any one person, he had always voted against some 
rascal. 

Judge Reynolds was made of more good-natured, easy and 
pliable materials. He had received a classical education, and 
was a man of good talents in his own peculiar way ; but no one 
would suppose from hearing his conversation and public ad- 
dresses, that he had ever learned more than to read and write 
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and cypher to the rule of three ; such aoquidtioiw being sup- 
posed to constitute a very learned man in the times of his early 
life. He had been a former, a lawyer, and a soldier, a judge, 
and a member of the legislature. He had passed his life od 
the frontiers among a frontier people ; he had learned all the 
bye-words, catch-words, old sayings and figures of speech in- 
Tonted by vulgar ingenuity, and common among a backwoods 
people ; to these he had added a copious supply of his own, and 
had diligently compounded them all into a language peculiar to 
himself, which he used on all occasions, both public and private. 
He was a man of remarkably good sense and shrewdness for 
the sphere in which he chose to move, and possessed a fertile 
imagination, a ready eloquence, and a continual mirthfulness and 
pleasantry when mingling with the people. He had a kind 
heart, and was always ready to do a favor and never harbored 
resentment against any human being. Such a man was certain 
to be successful against the Baptist preacher, and sure enough 
he was elected by a most triumphant majority. 

A new lc£;islaturc was elected at the same time ; it contained 
a majority of Jackson men ; a majority of whom again had 
been opposed to Reynolds' election ; but the union of Reynolds' 
Jackson friends with the anti-Jackson members, constituted a 
small majority of the legislature. It is not remembered that 
the new governor put forth or advocated any measure of pub- 
lic policy, as a measure of his administration. But during this 
first session the legislature had to make provision for the re- 
demption of the notes of the old State Bank, which became due 
in the course of the next summer. No former legislature had 
dared to risk their popularity by providing for the redemption 
of these notes, bv taxation or otherwise. 

Tlie subject had been put off from time to time, each legisla- 
ture willing to shift the odious task upon their successors in of- 
fice, until further delay would amount to a breach of the publio 
fidth. Something must now be done, and that immediately. 
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Tlie popularity-loving members of this l^^lature came up to 
the work with fear and trembling. They feared to be denounced 
as a band of peijured and faithless men if tiiey n^lected their 
duty, and they dreaded to meet the deep roar of indignant dis- 
approbation from their angry constituents, by performing it. 
But a majority in each house acted like men. They passed a 
law authorizing the celebrated Wiggins^ loan of one hundred 
thousand dollars. The money was obtained and the notes of 
the bank were redeemed, the honor of the State was saved, but 
the legislature was damned for all time to come. Hie mem- 
bers who voted for the law were struck with consternation and 
fear at the first sign of the public indignation. Instead of bold- 
ly defending their act and denouncing the unprincipled dema- 
gogues who were inflaming the minds of the people, these mem 
bers, when they returned to their constituents, went meanly 
sneaking about like guilty things, making the most humble ex- 
cuses and apologies. A bolder course by enlightening the pub- 
lic mind might have preserved the standing of the legislature, 
and wrought a wholesome revolution in public opinion, then 
much needed. 

But as it was. the destruction of great men was noticeable for 
a great nnmber of years. The Wiggins' loan was long a bye- 
word in the mouths of the people. Many affected to believe 
that Wiggins had purchased the whole State, that the inhabit- 
ants, for generations to come, had been made over to him like 
cattle ; and but few found favor in their sight who had anything 
to do with the loan. There has never been anything like this 
destruction of great men in Illinois, except on a subsequent oc- 
casion, when the legislature passed a law for the improvement 
of the breed of cattle, by which small bulls were prohibited, 
under severe penalties, from running at large. On this last oc- 
casion no one dreamed that a hurricane of popular indignation 
was about to be raised, but so it was : the people took sides 
with the little biills. The law was denounced as being aristo- 
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cratic, and intended to favor the rich, who, by their money, had 
become possessed of large bulls, and were to make a profit by 
the destruction of the small ones ; and besides this, there was 
a generous feeling in the hearts of the people in favor of an 
equality of privileges even among bulls. These two laws over- 
threw many a politician, never to recover again or be seen in 
the public councils. The " Wiggins' loan" and " the little bull 
law" will be long remembered by numerous aspirants for of- 
fice, who were sunk by them so low in the public fiivor, that 
the " hand of resurrection has never reached them." 

At this session of 18d0-'l, the criminal code was first adapted 
to penitentiary punishment, and ever afler the old system of 
whipping and pillory for the punishment of crimes has been 
disused. In the course of fifteen years' experience under the 
new system, I am compelled to say that crime has increased out 
of all proportion to tlie increase of inliabitants. 

At this session there was a curious contest in the election 
of a State Treasurer. Judge Hall was the candidate of the 
Kinney men ; John Dement was the candidate of Grovemor 
Reynolds. Hall was a violent anti-Jackson man, but had been 
editor of a newspaper in favor of Kinney. Dement was an 
original Jackson man, but had warmly supported Governor 
Beynolds. The Kinney men were the ultraists, the proscrip- 
tionists, and the whole-hog-men of the party, but yet they 
fought manfully for Hall, whilst the anti-Jackson members 
fought as manfully for Dement On this question the two par- 
ties exchanged positions and candidates. 

Not long after the adjournment of this session, news came 
of disturbances by the Indians, in the Rock river country. It 
appears that a treaty had been made by Gen. Harrison at St. 
Louis, in November, 1804, with the chiefs of the Sao and Fox 
nations of Indians, by which those Indians had ceded to the 
United States all their land on Rock river, and much more 
elsewhere. This treaty was confirmed by a part of the tribe 
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in & treaty with Gov. Edwards and Augusta Chouteau, in Sep- 
tember, 1815, and hy anotlier port in a treaty with the same 
oommisnonera in May, 1816. The United States had caused 
some of these lands, situate at the moutfa of Rock rirer, to b« 
Burreyed and sold. These lands included the great town of 
the nation, near the moutli of the river. 1^ purofaasers from 
the government moved on to their lands, built houses, made 
fences and fields, and thus took posneanion of the ancient me- 
tropolis of tile Indian nation. This metropolis consisted of 
about two or three hundred lodges made of small poles set up- 
right in the ground, upon which other poles were tied trans- 
veraely, with bark at die top, so as to hold a covering of bark 
peeled from the ndghboring trees, and secured with other strips 
of bark, with which they were sewed to the transverse poles. 
The sides of the lodges were secured in the same manner. Tlie 
principal part of theae Indiana had long unoe moved from their 
town to the vest of the Mis«snppi. 

But there was <»ie old diief of the Sacs, called Mucata Mu. 
hicatah, or Bladi Hawk, who always deoied the validity <^ 
theae treataes. Black Hawk waa now an old man. He had 
been a warrior from Ids yontlt. He had led many a war party 
on the traU of an enemy, and hod never been defeated. He 
had been in the service of England in the war of 1812, and had 
been aid-de^:amp to the great Tecumseh. He waa distinguished 
for courage and for clemen*^ to the vanquished. He was an 
Indian patriot, a kind husband and &ther, and was noted for his 
integrity in all his dealings with bis tribe and with the Indian 
traders. He was firmly attached to the British, and cordially 
hated the Americans. At the^dose of the war of 1812 he bad 
never joined in making peaoe with the United States, but he 
and his band atill kept np their connection with Canada, and 
were ever ready for a war with our people. He was in his 
personal deportment grave and melancholy, with a disposition 
to cherish and brood over the wrongs he supposed he had re- 
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oeived from the Americans. He was thinting fiyr revenge 
upon his enemies, and at the same time his piety constrained 
him to devote a day in the year to visit the grave of a fiivorite 
daughter buried on the Mississippi river, not &r fVom Oqiiaka. 
Here he came on his yearly visit, and spent a day by the grave, 
lamenting and bewailing the death of one who had been the 
pride of his &mily and of his Indian home. With these feel- 
ings was mingled the certain and melancholy prospect of the 
extinction of his tribe, and the transfer of his country, with 
its many silvery rivers, rolling and green prairies, and dark 
forests, the haunts of his youth, to the possession of a hated 
enemy ; whilst he and his people were to be driven, as he sup- 
posed, into a strange country, far from the graves of his &- 
thers and his children. 

Black Hawk's own account of the treaty of 1804 is as fol- 
lows. He says that some Indians of the tribe were arrested 
and imprisoned in St. Louis for murder, that some of the chiefi 
were sent down to provide for their defence ; that whilst there, 
and without the consent of the nation, they were induced to sell 
the Indian country ; that when they came home, it appeared 
that they had been drunk most of the time they were absent, 
and could give no account of wliat they had done, except that 
they had sold some land to the white people, and had come 
home loaded with presents and Indian finery. This was all that 
the nation ever heard or knew about the treaty of 1804.* 

* It may be well here to mention, that some Iiistorians of the Black 
Hawk war have taken much of the matter of their histories from a life 
of Black Hawk written at Rock Island in 1833 or 1884, parporting to 
have been his own statements written down on the spot. This work 
has misled many. Black Ilawk knew but little, if anything^ about it 
In point of fact, it was got up from the statements of Mr. Antoine Le 
Clere and CoL Davenport, and was written by a printer, and was never 
intended for anything but a catch-penny publication. Mr. Le dere 
was a half-breed Indian interpreter, and CoL Davenport an old Indian 
trader, whose sympathies were strongly enlisted in favor of the Indian^ 
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Cnder the pretenoe that this treaty was void, he T«eiBt«d the 
order of the goverament for the Temoral of his tribe vest of 
the MisBiasippi, Li the spring of 1831, be recrossed the river, 
with his women and children and three hundred warriors of 
the British band, tc^etber with some allies from the Pottawat- 
omie and Kickapoo nations, to establish fafanaelf vpoa his an- 
cient hunting-grounds and in the principal Tillage of his nation. 
He ordered the white settlers away, threw down 4eir fences, 
unroofed their houses, cut tip their grain, drove off and killed 
their cattle, and threatened the people with death if they r^ 
mained. Hie settlers made their oompliunts to Oovemor Rey- 
nolds. Tliese acts of the Indians were considered by the gov- 
ernor to be ui invasion of the State. He immediately addressed 
letters to Gen. Gaines of the United States army, and to Gen. 
Clark the superintendent of Indian aflairs, calling upon them to 
use the influence of the government to procure the peacefiil re- 
moval of the Indians, if possible ; at all events to defend and 
protect Ae American dtizens who had purchased those lands 
from the United States, and were now about to be ejected by 
the Indians. Gen. Gaines repaired to Rock Island, with a few 
companies of r^ular soldiers, and soon ascertained that die Li> 
diauB were bent upon war. He immediately called upon Oov- 
emor Reynolds for seven hundred mounted volunteers. Tba 

and whoM intoNSt it was to rstain the Indians in the country for the 
parpoM* of trade. Hence the (toh perveition of &atB in that book, 
■ttributiog this war to the border wliite people, when in point of fact 
theie border white people had bought and paid for the land on which 
tliey lived from the goTemmsQi, which hftd > title to it b; tbree dif- 
ferent treatiea. They were quietly and peacwblj liHDg npon their 
landi when the Indians, under Bleak Hawk, attempted to dispoeiew 
them. A* yet, I hava *een no ezcoee for Black Hawk's second inva- 
eioa of the State ia breach of his own treaty with Oeo. Gaines in ISSt ; 
but the sympsUiiien with the Indians skip over and take no notice of 
that treaty, so determined hare tbey l>een to please their own eonntty- 
nenataU haiarda 
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gOTenor obeyed the requisition. A call was made npcm some 
of tbe northern and central counties, in obedience to which fif- 
teen hundred volunteers rushed to his standard at Beardstown, 
and about the 10th of June were organized and ready to be 
marched to the seat of war. The whole force was divided into 
two regimflots, an odd battalion and a spy battalion. The Ist 
regiment was commanded by Col. James D. Henry, the 2d 
by Col. Daniel Lieb, the odd battalion by Major Nathaniel 
Buckmaster, and the spy battalion by Major Samuel Whiteside. 
The whole brigade was put under the command of Major Cren- 
eral Joseph Duncan, of the State Militia. This was the largest 
military force of Illinoians which had ever been assembled in 
the State, and made an imposing appearance as it traversed the 
then unbroken wilderness of prairie. 

The army proceeded in four days to the Mississippi, at a place 
now called Rockport, about eight miles below the mouth of 
Rock river, where it met Gen. Gaines in a steamboat, with a 
sapply of provisions. Here it encamped for one night, and 
here the two generals concerted a plan of operations. Gren. 
Gaines had been in the vicinity of the Indian town for about a 
month, during which time it might be supposed that he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the localities and 
topography of the country. The next morning the volunteers 
marched forward, with an old regular soldier for a guide. 
The steamboat with Gen. Gaines ascended the river. A battle 
was expected to be fought that day on VandrufT's Island, oppo- 
site the Indian town. The plan was for the volunteers to cross 
the slough on to this island, give battle to the enemy if found 
there, and then to ford the main river into the town, where they 
were to be met by the regular force coming down from the 
fort. The island was covered with bushes and vines, so as to 
be impenetrable to "the sight at the distance of twenty feet. 
General Gaines ran his steamboat up to the point of the island, 
and fired several rounds of grape and canister shot into it to 
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teet tliQ presence of an enemy. Hie q>y battalion formed in 
line of battle, and swept the iaiand ; but it was soon aacert^nad 
that the ground rose so high within a short distance of the bank, 
that General Gaines's shot could not have taken effect one hun- 
dred yards from the shore. The mun body of the volunteer*, 
in three columns, came following the spies ; but bofinv tlwy had 
got to the n<»them side of the island, they were ao jammad up 
and mixed tc^tber, ofHoers and men, that no man knew his 
own oompany or r^ment, or scarcely himself. Gen. Gaines 
had ordered tho artillery of the rc^lar army to be stationed on 
a high bluff which looked down upon the contemplated battle- 
field a half mile distant, from whence, in case of battle with 
the Indians in the tangled thickets of the island, their shot were 
likely to kill more of their friends than their enemies. It 
would have been impossible for the artillerists to distinguish 
one from the other. And when the army arrived at the mam 
river, they found it a bold, deep stream, not fordable fi>r a half 
mile or mora *bove by horses, and no means of transportatioo 
was then ready to ferry them over. Here they were in sight 
of the Indian town, with a narrow but deep river nmni^ be- 
tween, and here the principal part of them remained until soowa 
could be brought to ferry them across it. 

When the Toluntecrs reached the town they found no enemy 
there. Hie Indians had quietly departed the same morning in 
their canoes for the western side of the Mississippi. Whilst in 
camp twelve miles below the evening before, a canoe load of 
Indians came down with a white flag to tell the General that 
they were peaoc«ble Indians, that they expected a great battle 
to come off next day, that they desired to remain neutral, and 
wanted to retire with their &milies to some place of safety, and 
thej asked to know where that was to be. General Gaines an- 
swered them very abruptly, and told them to be off and go to 
the otlier side of the Mississippi. That night they returned to 
their town, and the next morning early the whole band 'of boa- 
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tile Inditns re^rroased the river, and thus entitled themtelTes to 
protection. 

It has been stated to me bj Judge William Thomas, of Jaok- 
sonville, who acted as quartermaster of the brigade of volun- 
teers, that Gaines and Duncan had reason to believe, before the 
commencement of the march from the camp on the Mississippi, 
that the Indians had departed from their village, that measures 
had been taken to ascertain the &ct before the volunteers cross- 
ed to Vandruff's Island, that Gen. Duncan in company with the 
advanced guard, following the spies preceded the main annj 
in crossing, and that this will account for the want of order and 
confusion in the march of the troops. 

I was myself in company with the spies, I arrived at the river 
a mile in advance of the army, I saw Gren. Gaines ascend with 
his boat to the point of the island, was within one hundred 
yards of him when he ^red into the island to test the presence 
of the Indians ; I marched ahead with the spies across the island, 
saw with my own eyes the elevation of the land aofr the shore, 
which would have prcveDted cannon-shot taking effect more 
than one hundred yards. I also know the condition of the island 
as to bushes Snd vines, and saw the artillery force from the fort 
stationed on the high bluff on the opposite side of the river. I 
was on the bank of the main river when Gen. Duncan came up, 
followed, soon afler, by his brigade in the utmost confusion, and 
heard him reprimand John S. Miller, a substantial and worthy 
citizen of Rock Island, for not letting him know that the main 
river was on the north side of the island ; and I heard Miller 
curse him to his &ce at the head of his troops, for refusng his 
services as guide when offered the evening before ; and then 
censuring him for not giving information which he had refused 
to receive. I give the facts as I personally know them to be 
true, and leave it to others to judge whether the two Grenerals 
knew of the departure of the Indians ; had taken proper meas- 
ures to ascertain the presence of an enemy, or had made the 
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b«8t ^spoation for a battle if the Indians had been found «ther 
at their village or on the iBlond. Much credit is undoubtedly . 
due to Got. Reynolds and Gen. Duncan for the unprecedented 
quickness with whidi the brigade was called out, and oi^anized, 
and marched to the seat of war, and neither of them are Justly 
responsible for what was arranged for them by Gen. Gaines. 

"Hie enemy having escaped, the volunteers were detsnnined 
to be avenged upon something. 1^ rain descended in torrenta^ 
and the Indian wigwams would have fumished a oomfortabla 
shelter ; but notwithstanding the run, the whole town was soon 
wrapped in flames, and thus perished on andent village which had 
once been the delightful home of six or seven thousand Indians; 
where generation after geaeration had been bom, had died and 
been buried ; where the old men bad taught wisdom to the 
young ; whenoe the Indian youth had often gone out in parties 
to hudt or to war, and returned in triumph to dance around the 
spoils of the forest, or the scalps of their enemies; and where 
the dark^eyed Indian maidens, by their presence and charms, 
had made it a scene of delightful enchantment to many an ad- 
tniring warrior. 

"Die volunteers mardied to Kock Island next morning, and 
here they encamped for several days, precisely where the town 
of Rock Island is now situated. It was then in a complete 
state of nature, a romantdo wildemees. Fort Armstrong was 
built upon a rodty cliff on the lower point of an island near the 
centre of the river, a little w^ above ; the shores on esd ^de 
formed of gentle slopes of prairie extending back to bluffs of 
considerable hoght, made it one of the most picturesque scenes 
in the western country. Hie river here is a beautiful sheet of 
clear, swift-ronning water, about three quarters of a mile wide, 
its banks on both wdes were uninhabited, except by Indians 
from the lower rapids to the fort, and the voyage upstream af- 
ter several days' solitary progress through a wilderness country 
vu its borders came suddenly Id sight of the white-wuhed walla 
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and towers of the fort, perched upon a rock surrounded hj the 
grandeur and beauty of nature, which at a distance gave it the 
appearance of one of those enchanted castles in an uninhabited 
desert, so well described in the Arabian-Nights Entertunments. 

General Gaines threatened to pursue the Indians across the 
river, which brought Black Hawk, and the chie& and braves of 
the hostile band, to the fort to sue for peace. A treaty was here 
formed with them, by which they agreed to renuun forever after 
on the west side of the river, and never to recross it without 
the permission of the pre^dent or the governor of the State. 
And thus these Indians at last ratified the treaty of 1804, by 
which their lands were sold to the white people, and they agreed 
to live in peace with the government. 

But notwithstanding this treaty, early in the spring of 1832, 
Black Hawk and the disaffected Indians prepared to reassert 
their right to the disputed territory. 

The united Sacs and Fox nations were divided into two parties. 
Black Hawk commanded the warlike band, and Keokuk, another 
chief, headed the band which was in favor of peace. Keokuk 
was a bold, sagacious leader of his people, was gifted with a wild 
and stirring eloquence, rare to bo found even among Indians, by 
means of which he retained the greater part of his nation in 
amity with the white people. But nearly all the bold, turbu- 
lent spirits, who delighted in mischief, arranged themselves 
under the banners of his rival. Black Hawk had with him the 
chivalry of his nation, with which he recrossed the Missiasippi 
in the spring of 1832. He directed his march to the Rock river 
country, and this time aimed, by marching up the river into 
the countries of the Pottawattomies and Winnebagoes, to make 
them his allies. Governor Reynolds, upon being informed of 
the facts, made another call for volunteers. In a few days 
eighteen hundred men rallied imder his banner at Beardstown. 
This force was organized into four regiments and a spy bat- 
talion. Col. Dewit commanded the 1st r^;iment| CoL Fry 
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the 2d, CoL Thomas the 8d, CoL Tliompson the 4th, and Col. 
James D. Heniy commanded the spy battalion. The whole 
brigade was put mider the command of Brigadier Gen. Samuel 
Whiteside, of the State militia, who had commanded the spy 
battalion in the first campaign. 

On the 27th of April, Gen. Whiteside, accompanied by Grov. 
Reynolds, took up his line of march. The army proceeded by 
way of Oquaka, on the Mississippi, to the mouth of Rock river, 
and here it was agreed between Gen. Whiteside and Greil. At- 
kinson, of the regulars, that the volunteers should march up 
Rock river, about fifty miles to the Prophet^s town, and there 
encamp to feed and rest their horses, and await the arrival of 
the regular troops in keel boats with provisions. Judge Wil- 
liam Thomas, who again acted as quartermaster to the volun- 
teers, made an estimate of the amount of provisions required 
until the boats could arrive, which was supplied, and th^ Greo.' 
Whiteside took up his line of march. But when he arrived at the 
Prophet's town, instead of remaining there, his men set fire to 
the village, whidi was entirely consumed, and the brigade 
marched on in the direction of Dixon, forty miles higher up the 
river. When the volunteers had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of Dixon, orders were given to leave the baggage wagons 
behind, so as to reach there by a forced march. And for the 
relief of the horses, the men left large quantities of provisions 
behind with the wagons. At Dixon, Gen. Whiteside came to 
a halt, to await a junction with Gen. Atkinson, with provis- 
ions and the regular forces ; and from here parties were sent 
out to reconnoitre the enemy and ascertain his position. The 
army here found upon its arrival two battalions of mounted 
volunteers, consisting of 275 men, from the counties of McLean, 
Tazewell, Peoria, and Fulton, under the command of Majors 
"StiUman and Bailey. Hie officers of this force begged to be 
put forward upon some dangerous service, in which they could 
distinguish themselves. To gratify them they were ordered 
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Up Rook river to spy out the Indians. Major StUlman began 
his march on the 12th of May, and pursuing his way on the 
south-east side, he came to ''*' Old Man^s" creek, since called 
" Stillman's Run," a small stream which rises in White Rock 
Grove, in Ogle county, and falls into the river near Blooming- 
ville. Hero he encamped just before night; and in a short 
time a party of Indians on horseback were discovered on a 
rising ground about one mile distant from the encampment. 
A party of Stillman's men mounted their horses without orders 
OP commander, and were soon followed by others, stringing 
along for a quarter of a mile, to pursue the Indians and attack 
them. Hie Indians retreat<^d aflcr displaying a red flag, the 
emblem of defiance and war, but were overtaken and three of 
them slain. Here Major Samuel Ilaokclton, being dismounted 
in the engagement, distinguished himself by a cbmbat with one 
ol the Indians, in which the Indian was killed, and Major Hack- 
elton aflerwards made his way on foot to the camp of Gren. 
Whiteside. Black Hawk was near by with his main force, and 
being prompt to repel an assault, soon rallied his men, amoimt- 
ing then to about seven hundred warriors, and moved down 
upon Major Stillman's camp, driving the disorderly rabble, the 
recent pursuers, before him. These valorous gentlemen, lately 
80 hot in pursuit, when the enemy were few, were no less haaty 
in their retreat, when coming in contact with superior numbers. 
They came with their horses in a full run, and in this mannAy 
broke through the camp of Major Stillman, spreading dismaj 
and terror among the rest of his men, who immediately began 
to join in the flight, so tliat no eflbrt to rally them could possi- 
bly have succeeded. Major Stillman, now too late to remedy 
the evils of insubordination and disorder in his command, did 
all that was practicable, by ordering his men to fall back in 
order, and form on higher ground ; but as the prairie rose be- 
hind them for more than a mile, the ground for a rally was 
never discovered; and besides this, when the men onoe got 
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their baoka to the enemy, they commenced a retreat, without 
one thought of making a fVirther stand. A retreat of undis- 
ciplined militia from the attack of a superior force, is apt to be 
a disorderly and inglorious flight ; and so it vas here, each man 
sought lua own individual safety.aad in the twinkling of am eye 
the whole detachment was in utter confusion. They were pur- 
sued in thur flight by thirty or forty Indians, for ten or twelve 
miles, the fugitiveB in the lear keeping up a flying fire as they 
ran, until the Indians ceased pursuing. 

But there were some good soldiers and bravo men in Still- 
man's detachment, whose individual effarts succeeded in check- 
ing the career of the Indians, whereby many escaped that night 
who would otherwise have been the easy victims of the enemy. 
Amongst these were Major Perkins and Captain Adams, who 
fell in the rear, bravely fighting to cover the retreat of their 
Aigitive fnends. But Major Stillman and his men pursued 
their flight without looking to the right or the left, until thay 
were safely landed at Dixon. The party came straggling into 
camp all night long, four or five at a time, each fresh arrival 
confident that all who had been left behind had been massacred 
by the Indians, llio enemy was stated to be just behind in fiill 
pursoit, and their arrival was looked for every moment. Eleven 
of StiUman's men were killed, and it is only astoniaUng that 
the number was so few. 

It i> said that a big, tall Kentuckian, with a very loud voice, 
who was a oolonel of the militia, hut a private with Stillman, 
upon his arrival in camp gave to Gen. Whitoside and the won- 
dering multitude the following glowing and bombastic account 
of the battle : " Sin," said he, " our detachment was encamped 
amongst some Bcatt«Ti>ig timber on the north side of Old Man's 
creek, with the prairie from the norlh gently sloping down to 
our encampment. It was just afler twilight, in the gloaming 
of the evening, when we discovered Black Hawk's army coming 
down vfoa m in solid columD -, they displayed in the form of a 
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crescent upon the brow of the prairie, and such aoQuraey and 
precision of military movements were never witnesMd by man; 
they were equal to the best troops of Wellington, in Spain. I 
have said that the Indians came down in solid colunm, and dis- 
played in the form of a crescent ; and what was most wonder- 
ful, there were large squares of cavalry resting upon Uie points 
of the curve, which squares were supported again by other 
columns fifteen deep, extending baok through the woods and 
over a swamp three-quarters of a mile, which again rested upon 
the main body of Black Hawk^s army bivouaoed upon the 
banks of the Kishwakee. It was a terrible and a glorious sight 
to see the tawny warriors as they rode along our flanks at* 
tempting to outflank us with the glittering moonbeams glisten- 
ing from their polished blades and burnished spears. It was a 
sight well calculated to strike consternation into the stoutest 
and boldest heart, and accordingly our men soon b^an to break 
in small squads, for tall timber. In a very little time the route 
became general, the Indians were upon our flanks and threaten- 
ed the destruction of the entire detachment. About this tune 
Major Stillmau, Col. Stephenson, Major Perkins, Gapt. Adams, 
Mr. Ilackelton, and myself with some others, threw ourselves 
into the rear to rally the fugitives and protect the retreat. But 
in a short time all my companions fell, bra¥ely fighting bind 
to hand with the savage enemy, and I alone was left upon llie 
field of battle. About this time I discovered not fiur to the left 
a corps of horsemen which seemed to be in tolerable order. I 
immediately deployed to the lefl, when leaning down and 
placing my body in a recumbent posture upon the mane of my 
horse, so as to brmg the heads of the horsemen between my 
eye and the horizon, I discovered by the li^ of the moon that 
they were gentlemen who did not wear hats, by which token I 
knew they were no friends of mine. I therefore made a retro- 
grade movement and recovered my former position, where I 
remained some time meditating what further 1 could do In the 
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MTTioe of my country, when a random-ball came vhistling bj 
my ear and plainly whispered to me, ' stranger, you have no 
fiirther hiuaneas here.' Upon bearing tbis, I followed the ex- 
ample of my companions in arma, and broke for tall timber, 
■nd tbe way 1 run was not a little, and quit" 

lliis colonel was a lawyer, just returning from tbe circuit 
with a alight wardrobe and Chitty's Pleadings packed in faia 
aaddle-b^s, all of whidt were captured by the Indiana. H« 
afterwards related, with much vexation, that Black Hawk had 
decked himself out in hia finery, appearing in the wild woods, 
amongst his savage companions, dressed in one of tbe colonel's 
ruffled sfairta drawn over his deer-ekin leggings, witb a volume 
of Cliitty's Pleadings under each arm. 

Major Stillman and his men were for a long time afterwards 
dtB subject of thoughtless merriment and ridicule, which were 
as nndeserved as tbeir battle, if so it may be called, had been 
unfortunate. The party was raw militia ; it had been but a 
few days in the field ; tbe men were wholly without diad|dine, 
and, as yet, without confidenoe in each other, or in tbeir offioen. 

Ibis confidenoe they bad not been long enough t<^ther to 
acquire. Any other body of men, under tbe same circum- 
atanoes, would have acted no better. They were as good 4 
material for an army, if properly drilled and disciplined, as 
cottld be found elsewhere. 

In tfae night, after thur arrival at Dixon, the trumpet sounded 
ft signal for tbe offioen to assemble at the tent of Gen. White- 
aide. A council of war was held, in which it was agreed to 
martji early tbe next morning to the &tal field of that even- 
ing's disaster. In ocmsequenoe of tbe ill-advised and miqudged 
march fhim the Prophet's town, the wastefulneaa of the volun- 
teers, and leaving the baggage wagons behind to make a fbreed 
march without motive or necessity, ibere were no provisionB in 
the camp, except in tbe messes of tiie most careful and ex- 
p«4enoed meiL Tbe majority bad been living up<Hi parched 
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com and coffee for two or three days. But Quartermaster 
Thomas, anticipating the result of the council, went out in 
search of cattle and hogs, which were obtuned of Mr. John 
Dixon, then the only white inhabitant on Rock river, above its 
mouth. By this means, before daylight the next mommg the 
army was supplied with some fresh beef, whidi they ate with- 
out bread, and now they began their march for the scene of 
the disaster of the night before. When the volunteers arrived 
there the Indians were gone. They had scattered out all over 
the country, some of them further up Rock river, and others 
towards the nearest settlements of white people. 

A party of about seventy Indians made a descent upon the 
small settlement of Indian creek, a tributary of Fox river, and 
there, within fifteen miles of Ottawa, they massacred fifteen 
persons, men, women, and children, of the families of Mesm. 
Hall, Davis, and Pcttigrew, and took two young women pris- 
oners. These were Silvia and Rachel Hall, the one about sev- 
enteen and the other about fifteen years old. 

This party of Indians immediately retreated into the Win- 
nebago countr}', up Rock river, carrying the scalps of the slain 
and their prisoners with them. Indian wars are tiie wars of a 
past age. They have always been characterized by the same 
ferocity and cruelty on the part of the Indians. To describe 
this massacre is only to repeat what has been written a handled 
times ; but the history of this war would be imperfect without 
some account of it. The Indians approached the houae in 
which the three families were assembled, in the day time. 
They entered it suddenly, with but little notice. Some of the 
inmates were immediately shot down with rifles, others were 
pierced through with spears or despatched with the tomahawk. 
The Indians afterwards related with an infernal glee, how the 
women had squeaked like geese when they were run through 
the body with spears, or felt the sharp tomahawk entering their 
their heads. All the victims were carelully sealped; tbeir 
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bodies were mutilated and mangled ; tbe little children were 
chopped to pieces with axes ; and the women were tied up by 
the beels to the walls of the house; their clothes &lling over 
their heads, left their naked persons exposed to tlie public 
gaze. 

The 7oung women prisoners were hurried by forced marches 
beyond the reach of pursuit. After a long and &dgulng jour- 
ney with their Indian oimductore, ihrou^ a wilderness country, 
with but little to eat, and being subjected to a variety of for- 
tune, they were at last purchased by the chie& of the Winne- 
bagoes, employed by Mr. Gratiot for the purpose, with two 
thousand dollars, in horses, wampum, and trinkets, and wer« 
safely returned to their friends. 

Gon. Whiteside, finding no Indians in the vicinity of the 
recent battlo-field, and being destitute of proTisioni, contented 
himself with burying the dead. He gathered up their muti- 
lated bodies as well as he could, and buried them in a common 
grave, on a ridge of land on the old trace, south of ''' Stillman's 
run," and put up a rude board, hewn from a tree, as a memo- 
rial of the sldn. Ho then returned to Bixon, where, on the 
next day, Cren. Atkinson arrived with provisions and the regu- 
lar forces. 'Die army now amounted to twenty-four hundred, 
and had the men been willing to serve longer, the war oould 
have been ended in less than a month, by the capture or de- 
struction of all Black Hawk's forces. But the volunteers were 
anxious to be discharged. Tbeir term of service bad nearly 
expired. Many of them had leil their business in such a con- 
dition as to require their presence at home ; and besides this, 
there was much dissatisfaction with the commanding generoL 
To require fbrther service from unwilling men was worse than 
useless, for a militia force will never do any good unless their 
hearts prompt them to a cheerful alacrity in performing their 
duty. The militia can never be forced to fight against their 
wiU. lliur hearts aa well as their bodies must be in the 
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■eryioe ; and to do any good, they must fed the utmoet con- 
fidence in their officers. They were first marched badL to the 
battle-field in pursuit of the Indians, and then, by Pawpaw 
GroTe and Indian creek, to Ottawa, where the whole, at their 
urgent request, were discharged by Governor Reynolds, on the 
27th and 28th of May. 

The governor had previously issued orders for raiaiiig two 
thousand additional volunteers, to rendezvous at Beardstown 
and Hennepin. In the meantime, he called for a volunteer 
regiment from amongst those recently discharged, to remain in 
defence of the country until the new forces could be asaembled. 
Such a regiment was readily raised, of which Jacob Fry was 
elected colonel, James D. Henry lieutenant-colonel, and John 
Thomas major. Whiteside, the late commanding general, vol- 
unteered as a private. The different companies of this regiment 
were so disposed of as to guard all the frontiers. Captain Adam 
W. Snyder was sent to range through the country between 
Rock river and Galena ; and whilst he was encamped not &r 
distant from Burr Oak Grove, on the night of the 17th of June, 
his company was fired upon by the Indians ; the next morning 
he pursued them, four in number, and drove them into a sink- 
hole in the ground, where his company charged on them and 
killed the whole of the Indians, with the loss of one man mor- 
tally wounded. As he returned to his camp, bearing his 
wounded soldier, the men suffering much from thirst, scattered 
in search of water, when they were sharply attacked by about 
seventy Indians, who had been secretly watching their motions, 
and awaiting a good opportunity. His men, as usual in sudi 
cases, were taken by surprise, and some of them commenced a 
hasty retreat. Captain Snyder called upon Gren. Whiteside, 
then a private in his company, to assist him in forming his 
men ; the general proclaimed, in a loud voice, that he would 
shoot the first man who attempted to run. The men were aoon 
formed into rank. Both parties took position behmd 
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Bere General WUtende, an old Indian fif^ter and a oqiital 
marksnuu with & rifle, shot the commander of tlie Indians, and 
thejr from that moment began to retreat As they were not 
panned, the Indian loss was never sacertained ; but the other 
ride lost two m«i killed and one woonded. Captain Snyder, 
General Whiteside, and Colonel (now General) Semple, are 
particularly mentioned as having behaved in the most h(»ior- 
able and courageous manner in both these little acticmsL 
' On the 16th of June, the new levies had arrived at the places 
of rendezvous, and were formed into three brigades ; General 
Aiesander Posey commanded the 1st, General Milton K. Alex- 
ander the 3d, and General James D. Henry commanded the 
Sd. On the march each brigade was preceded by a battalion 
of spies, commanded by a major. The whole volunteer force 
this time amounted to three thousand two hundred men, besides 
three companies of rangers, under the command of Major Bo- 
gart, left behind to guard the frontier settlements. Ihe object 
in calling out so large a force was to overawe the Pottawatto- 
mie and Winnebago Indians, who were hostile in th^ feelii^ 
to the whites, and much disposed to join Black Hairi^a party. 

But before the new army oould be brought into the field, the 
Indians had committed several murders. One man was killed 
on Bureau creek, some seven or eight milM' above Princeton; 
another in Bu^o Grove ; another between Fox river and the 
Illinois; and two more on the east side of Fox river, cm the 
Chicago road, about nx miles nortlheast of Ottawa- On the 
33d of May, Gen. Atkmaon had despatched Mr. St Vrain, the 
Indian agent for the Sacs and Foxes at Rock Island, with a few 
men, as an express to Fort Armstrong. Go their way thither, 
they fell in with a party of Indians led by a chief well known 
to the agent. Ihis chief was called " The little bear," he had 
been a particular friend of the agent, and had adopted him as a 
brother. Mr. St. Vroin felt no fear of one who was his friend, 
one who had been an inmat« of his hooae, and who had adopted 
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him as a brother, and approached the Indians with the greatest 
confidence and security. But the treacherous Indian, untrue in 
war to the claims of gratitude, friendship, and brotherhood, no 
sooner got him in his power, than he murdered and scalped 
him and all his party, with as little compassion as if he had 
never known him or professed to be his friend. 

Not long afler the new forces were organized on the lUinois 
river. Black Hawk, with a hundred and fifty warriors, made 
an attack on Apple River Fort, situate about a quarter of a mile 
north of the present village of Elizabeth, within twelve miles 
of Galena, and defended by twenty-five men, under the com- 
mand of Captain Stone. This fort was a stockade of logs stuck 
in the ground, with block-houses at the comers of the square, 
by way of towers and bastions. It was made for the protection 
of a scattering village of miners, who lived in their houses in 
the vicinity during the day, and retired into the fort for proteo- 
tion at night. The women and children, as usual in the day- 
time, were abroad in the village, when three men on an express 
from Galena to Dixon, were fired on by the Indians lurking in 
ambush within a half mile of the village, and retreated into 
the fort. One of them was wounded ; his companions stood 
by him nobly, retreating behind him, and keeping the Indians 
at bay by pointing their guns first at one and then at another 
of those who were readiest to advance. The alarm was heard 
at the fort in time to rally the scattered inhabitants ; the In- 
dians soon came up within firing distance ; and now commenced 
a fearful struggle between the small party of twenty-five men 
in the fort, against six times their number of the enemy. The 
Indians took possession of the log-houses, knocked holes in the 
walls, through which to fire at the fort with greater security to 
themselves, and whilst some were firing at the fort^ others 
broke the furniture, destroyed the provisions, and cut open the 
beds and scattered the feathers found in the houses. The men 
m the fort were excited to the highest pitch of desperation ; 
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they believed that they were ocmteiidiiig with an enemy who 
never made prisoners ; and that the result of the contest must 
be victory or death, and a horrid death too, to them and their 
families; the women and diildren moulded the bullets and 
loaded the guns for their husbands, Others, and brothers, and 
die men fired and fbught with a fury required by deq)eration 
itself. In this manner the battle was kept up about fifteen 
hours, when the Indians retreated. The number of their killed 
and wounded, supposed to be considerable, was never ascer- 
tained, as they were carried away in the retreat. The loss in 
the fort was one man killed and one wounded. One of the men 
who first retreated to the fort, immediately passed on to Gralena, 
and there gave the alarm. Col. Strode of the militia, who com- 
manded in Galena, lost no time in marching to the assistance 
of the fort, but before his arrival the Indians had raised the 
uege and departed. Galena itself had been in imminent danger 
of a^tadc ; at that time it was a village of four hundred inhab- 
itants, surrounded on every side by the enemy. Col. Strode, 
like a brave and prudent commander, took every possible 
measure for its defence. Even here in this extremity of dan- 
ger, a number of the iidialHtants yielded their assistance un- 
willingly and grudgingly, lliere were a number of aspirants 
for office and command ; and quite a number refused obedience 
to the militia commander of the regiment ; but Col. Strode 
took the most efiectual mode of putting down these discontents. 
He immediately declared martial law; the town was converted 
into a camp ; men were forced into the ranks at the point of 
the bayonet; and a press warrant from the colonel, in the hands 
of armed men, procured all necessary supplies ; preparations 
for defence were kept up night and day ; and the Indian spies 
seeing no favorable opportunity for attack, no considerable 
body of Indians ever came nearer the town than Apple Fort. 

About the time of the siege of the fort a party of Indians 
mode an attack on three men near Fort Hamilton in the lead 
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mines, two of die men were killed and the other escaped. 6^. 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, who happened to arrive at the fort soon 
alter with twenty men under his command, made quick pursuit 
after these Indians, who were diased to die Pekatonica, and 
there took shelter under the high bank of the river. General 
Dodge and his party charged upon them in their place of con- 
cealment and shelter and killed the whole party, eleven in num- 
ber, with the loss of three of his own brave men mortally 
wounded, and one who afterwards recovered. Hiis little action 
will equal any for courage, brilliancy and success, in the whole 
history of Indian wars. 

About this time, also, Capt. James W. Stephenson, of Galena, 
with a part of his company, pursued a party of Indians into a 
small dense round thicket in the prairie. He oonmieneed a 
severe fire upon them at random, within firing distance of the 
thicket, but the Indians having every advantage, succeeded in 
killing a few of his men, he ordered a retreat. Neither he nor 
the men were willing to give up the fight ; and they came to 
the desperate resolution of returning and charging into the 
thicket upon the Indians. The command to charge was given ; 
the men obeyed with ardor and alacrity ; the captain himself 
led the way ; but before they had penetrated into the thicket 
twenty steps, the Indians fired from .their covert ; the fire was 
instantly returned ; the charge was made a second and third 
time, each time giving and receiving the fire of the enemy, until 
three more of his men lay dead on the ground, and he himself 
was severely wounded. It now became necessary to retreat, as 
he had from the first but a small part of his company along 
with him. This attack of Capt. Stephenson was unsuccessful, 
and may have been imprudent ; but it equalled anything in 
modem warfare, in daring and desperate courage. 

The Indians had now shown themselves to be a courageous, 
active and enterprising enemy. They had scattered their war 
parties all over the north, from Chicago to Galena, and from 
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the Illinois river into the territtny ot Wiaoomdn ; tlicy ooonpied 
every grove, waylaid every road, hung around every eettle- 
ment, and attacked every party of white men that attempted to 
penetrate the country. But their supremaoy in the field was of 
short duration ; for, on the 20th, 31st and 22d of June, the 
new ibrces asaembled on the lllinoia river, were put in motion 
by Gen. Atkinson of the regular army, who now aaaumed the 
eommand over the whole. Maj. John Dement, with a battalion 
of spies attached to the first brigade, was sent forward in ad- 
vance, whilst the mun army was to follow and oonoentrate at 
Dixon. Maj. Denient pushed forward across Rock river, and 
took position at Kellogg's Grove, in the heart of the Indian 
country. 

Major Dement^ hearing by express, on'the 25th of June, that 
the trail of about five hundred Indians leading to the south, 
had been seen within five miles the day l>efore, ordered his 
whole command to saddle their horses and remain in readineae, 
whilst he himselil with twenty men, started at daylight next 
morning to gain intelligence of their movementa. His party 
had advanced about three huodred yards when they discovered 
seven Indias spies ; some of Ua men immediately made pursuit, 
but their commander fearing an ambuscade, endeavored to call 
them back. In this manner he had proceeded about a mile ; 
and being followed soon afler by a number of his men from the 
camp, he formed about twenty-five of them into line on the 
prairie, to protaot the retreat of those yet in pursuit. He bad 
scarcely done this before he discovered three hundred Indiana 
issuing from the grove to attack him. The enemy came up 
firing, hallooing and yellmg, to make themselves more terrific, 
after the Indian &shion; and the major seeing himself in great 
danger of being surrounded by a superior fbrce, slowly retired 
to his camp, closely pursued by the Indians. Here bis whole 
party took possession of some log-houses, which answered for a 
fort, and here they were vigorously attacked by the Indians for 
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nearly an hour. Tbere were brave soldiers in this battalion, 
among whom were Major Dement himself, and Lieut. Got. 
Casey, a private in the ranks, who kept up such an active fire 
upon their assailants, and with such good aim, that the Indians 
retreated with the certain loss of nine men left dead on the field, 
and probably five others carried away. The loss on the side 
of the whites was five killed and three wounded. Major De- 
ment had previously sent an express to Gren. Posey, who 
marched with his whole brigade at once to his relief; but did 
not arrive for two hours afler the retreat of the Indians. Gen. 
Posey moved next day a little to the north in search of the In- 
dians, then marched back to Kcllogg^s Grove, to await the ar- 
rival of his baggage-wagons ; and then to Fort Hamilton, on the 
Pekatonica. 

When the news of the battle at Kellogg's Grove reached 
Dixon, where all the volunteers and the regular forces were thai 
assembled under command of Gen. Atkinson, Alexander's brig- 
ade was ordered in the direction of Plumb river, a short stream 
with numerous branches, falling into the Mississippi thirty-five 
miles below Galena, to intercept the Indians if they attempted 
in that direction to escape by reerossing the river, Gren. At- 
kinson remained with the infantry at Dixon two days, and then 
marched, accompanied by the brigade of Gen. Henry, towards 
the country of the four lakes, farther up Rock river. Colonel 
Jacob Fry, with his regiment, was despatched in advance by 
Gen. Henry, to meet some friendly Indians of the Pottawatto- 
mie tribe, commanded by Caldwell, a half-bred, and Shaabanie, 
the war-chief of the nation. 

Gen. Atkinson having heard that Black Hawk had conoen^ 
trated his forces at the four lakes and fortified his position, with 
the intention of deciding the fate of the war by a general battle, 
marched with as much haste as prudence would warrant when 
invading a hostile and wilderness country with undisciplined 
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forces, iriiera there ma no meanB of proooring intoOigeiioe of 
the number or whcresbouta of the enemy. 

On the 30th of .TuDe he passed through the IWtle TJUage, ft 
conwderable tovn of the Winnebagocs, then denrted bj its 
inhabitants, and encamped one mile above it, in the Open prai- 
rie near Rock river. Ho believed that the hostile Indians were 
in that immediate neighborhood, and prepared to reust their 
attack, if one should be made. That night the Indiana were 
prowling about the encampment till moniing. Continual 
alarms were given hy the seutinels, and the whole command 
was frequently paraded in order of battle. He march was 
continued next day, and nothing occurred until the army arrived 
at Lake Kuskaoong, except the discovery of trails and Indian 
signs, the occasional sight of an Indian spy, and the usual abun- 
dance of false alarms amongst men but little accustomed to 
war. Here the army was joined by Gen. Alexander'a brigade ; 
and after Major Ewing and Col. Fry, with the battalion of the 
one and the regiment of the other, had thoroughly esambed 
the whole conntry round about, and had ascerbuned that no 
enemy was near, the whole force again marched up Rock river 
on the cast side, to the Burnt village, another considerable town 
of the Winnebagoes, on the White Water river, where it was 
joined by the brigade of Gen, Posey, and a battalion of a hun- 
dred men from Wisconsin, commanded by Major (now Gei^ 
eral) Dodge. 

During the mftrch to this place tho scouts bad captured an 
old blind Indian of the hostile band, nearly funlshed with hun- 
ger, who had been left behind by hisfi^ends, (for want of ability 
to travel,) to &11 into the hands of hia enemies, or to perish 
by &mine. Brang, as be said, old, blind, and helpless, be was 
never consulted or advised with by the other Indians, and could 
give no acoount of the movements of his party, except that they 
hod gone further up the river. One historian of the war says 
that the army magnanimously concluded not to kill him, but 
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to give him plenty to eat, and leave him behind to end hia life 
in a pleasant way by eating himself to death. The old man, 
howerer, was denied this melancholy satis&ction ; for falling 
in the way of Posey's men as they were raArching to the camp, 
he was quickly despatched, even before he had satisfied bis nat- 
ural hunger. This barbarous action is an indelible stain upon 
the men of that brigade. At this place, also, Captain Dunn 
at present a judge in Wisconsin, acting as officer of the da) 
of one of the regiments, was shot by a sentinel, and dangerously 
wounded. 

Up to the time of reaching the burnt village, the progress of 
the command had been slow and uncertain. The country was 
comparatively an unexplored wilderness of forest and prairie. 
None in the command hod ever been through it A few, who 
professed to know something of it, volunteered to act as guides, 
and succeeded in electing themselves to be military advisers to 
the commanding general. The numbers of the hostile party 
were unknown ; and a few Winnebagoes who followed tlie camp, 
and whose fidelity was of a very doubtful character, were from 
necessity much listened to, but the intelligence received from 
them was always delusive. Short marches, frequent stoppages, 
and explorations always unsatisflustory, were the result, giving 
the enemy time to elude the pursuing forces, and every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining their probable movements and intentions. 

The evening the army arrived at the Burnt village^ Captain 
Early, with his company of spies, returned from a scout, and 
reported the main trail of the Indians, not two hours old, to be 
three miles beyond. It was determined to pursue rapidly next 
morning. At an early hour next day, before the troops were 
ready to march, two regular soldiers, fishing in the river one 
hundred and fifly yards from camp, were fired upon by two 
Indians from the opposite shore, and one of them dangerously 
wounded. A part of the volunteers were immediately marched 
up the river in the direction indicated by Captain Early, and 
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CoL Fry's regiment, with the regnUrs, vera hft beUnd to ooo- 
■tnict bridges, and croas to the point irom viii<di!:i^jk||ftdiaiu 
had shot the regular soldier, A march of SHmo i^Im up and 
acrcMB the river, (fordable above,) proved O^itiiJb Early's re- 
port to be incorrect : no tnul was discoverable. Oa orossing 
the river, tlie troops entered upon the trembling lands, which 
are immense fiats of tur^ extending {w miles in every direotion, 
from six inches to a foot in thickness, resting upon water and 
beds of quicksand. A troop, or even a ungle horseman passing 
over, produced an undulating and quiveiing motion of the land, 
from which it gets its name. Although the surface is quite 
dry, yet there is no diffionlty in procuring plenty of water by 
cutting an opening durough the stratum of turf. The horses 
would sometimes, on the tJiinner portions, force a foot through, 
and fkll to the shoulder or ham ; yet, ao great is the tenacity 
of the npper sur&ce, that in no instance was there any trouble 
in getting tfaem out. In some places the weight of the eartli 
forces a stream of water upwards, which carrying with it and 
depositing la^e quanUlies of sand, forms a mound. Hie 
mound, increasing in weight as it enlaces, increases the praas- 
ure upon the water below, proMDtJng the novel sight of a foon- 
tain in the prairie pouring its abeam down the side of a mound, 
then to be absorbed by the sand and retained to fix waters be- 
neath. 

Discovering no sign of an enemy in this direction, the de- 
tachment fell bsc^ to the Burnt village, and the bridges not 
being yet completed, it was determined to throw over a small 
force on raf^ the next day. The Winnebagoea bad assured the 
general that the shore beyond was a large island, and that the 
whole of Blacfc Hawk's forces were fortified oa it. In conse- 
quence of this information, Captain Early's company were 
crossed on rails, followed and supported by two companies of 
regulars, under the command of Captain Noel of the army, 
wUtli last were formed in open order across the island, while 
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CSaptein Eorlj prooeeded to scour it, reporting afterwards at 
Head Quarters that he had found the trail of a large body of 
Indians; but CoL William S. Hamilton, having crossed the 
main river three miles below with a party of Menominies, re- 
ported the trail of the whole tribe on the main west shore, about 
ten days old, proceeding northward ; and it was aflerwBrds as- 
certained that no sign had been seen upon the island but that 
of the two Indians who had fired upon the regular soldiers. 

Eight weeks had now been wasted in fhiitless search for the 
enemy, and the commanding general seemed further from the 
attainment of his object than when the second requisition of 
troops was organized. At that time Posey and Alexander 
commanded each a thousand men, Henry took the field with 
twelve hundred and sixty-two, and the regular force under Col. 
Taylor, now Major General, amounted to four hundred and fifty 
more. But by this time the volunteer force was reduced nearly 
one half. Many had entered the service for mere pastime, and 
a desire to participate in the excellent fun of an Indian cam- 
paign, looked upon as a frolic ; and certainly but few volun- 
teered with well-defined notions of the fatigues, delays, and 
hardships of an Indian war in an unsettled and unknown coimtry. 
The tedious marches, exposure to the weather, loss of horses, 
sickness, forced submission to command, and disgust at the un- 
expected hardships and privations of a soldier^s life, produced 
rapid reductions in the numbers of every regiment. The great 
distance from the base of operations ; the difHculties of trans- 
portation either by land or water, making it impossible at any- 
time to have more than twelve days' provisions beforehand, 
still further curtailed the power of the commanding general. 
Such was the wastefulness of the volunteers, that they were 
frequently one or two days short of provisions before new sup- 
plies could be furnished. 

At this time there were not more than four days' rations in 
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the hands of the commissary, the enemy nii{^ beireeiDi in ad- 
vance ; the Yolunteers were fasfe meltmg away, but the regnlar 
infantry had not lost* a man. To counteract tliese difficulties, 
Gen. Atkinson found it necessary to disperse hb ccnmnand, fi>r 
the purpose of procuring supplies. 



CHAPTER V. 

0«n.Po«^iiiarehM to Fort Hamilton—Geoenli Henry and Atemider, aiid Mi^Dodgc^ 
to Fort Wiiiiieb«90— Cien. Atkimon remained behind to boild a ibrt— DeaerlpUofi of 
the oountry and the rivers at Fort Winnebago— Gen. Henry informed as to the posi- 
tion of Black Hawk— Council of war— Agreement to riolate orders and mardi after 
the Indiana— Alexander's men refbse to march — Dodge*s hones broke down — Arrl- 
Tal of Craig's company— Protest of oflBoos and signs of mutiny— Pat down by Gen. 
Henry— His diaracter as a military man— Blarch for Bock rirer— Deecrlption of 
Rock rlTer— March for Cranberry lake— Express to Gen. Atkinson— DIsooTery of the 
retieat of Black Hawk to the Wisconsin— Confesdon of the Winnebagoes— Mardi 
ft>r the Wisconsin— Thunder storm— Priyations of the men— Arriral at the fbnr 
lakes— False alarm— Description of the four lakes — Gen. Ewlng and the q>lea— Ui^. 
Dodge— Ardour of the men— COme close upon the Indians— Battle of the Wiaocmsin 
helghtft— Defeat of the Indians— Their ralreat across the river— Reasons why Gen. 
Henry and the Illinois volunteers never received credit abroad for what tb^ deserv- 
ed — Gen. Henry's death— His singular modesty— Return of the troops to the Bine 
mounds— Bad treatment of Henry and his brigade by Gen. Atkinson — Geo. Atkinson 
pursues the Indians across the Wisconsin — Order of march— Henry's men pot in 
oharge of the baggage— Tliey resent but submit— Gen. Atkinson In firont decoyed by 
the Indians— Drawn off on a false scent— Henry adrances on the main trail — Comes 
upon the main body of the Indians and again defeats them before Gen. Atkinson ar> 
rived with the rest of the army— Retreat of Black Hawk Indians— Sent in pursuit of 
him— The one-eyed Decori— Capture of Black Hawk and the Prophet — ^Description 
of the Prophet— Indian speeches — Gen. Scott— Discharge of the rolunteen— Trea^ 
of peace— Black Hawk and other prisoners taken to Washington— Uakes thetonr 
of the Union, and are returned to their own country, west of the BlisslsalppL 

AcooRDnro to previous arrangements, the several brigades 
took up their lines of march on the 10th of July, for their re- 
spective destinations. Col. Swing's regiment was sent back to 
Dixon as an escort for Captain Dunn, who was supposed to be 
mortally wounded ; Gen. Posey marched to Fort Hamiltgn on 
the Peckatonica, as a guard to the frontier country. Henry, 
Alexander and Dodge, with their commands, were sent to Fort 
Winnebago, situate at the Portage, between the Fox and the 
Wisconsin rivers ; whilst Oen. Atkinson himself, fell back with 
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the regular forces near to Lake Kush^Konong, and ereeted a ibrt^ 
irhich he called by the name of the lake. There he mm to re- 
main until the volunteer generals could return with supplies. 
Henry and Alexander made Fort Winnebago in three days, 
Major Dodge having preceded them a few hours by a foroed 
march, which so &tigued and crippled his horses, that many of 
them were unable to continue the campaign. Their route had 
been in a cUrect line, a distance of eighty miles, through a coun- 
try which was remarkably swampy and difficult On the night 
of the 12th of July, a itampede occurred amongst the horses. 
This is a general wild alarm, the whole body of them breaking 
loose from their fastenings, and coursing over the prairie at full 
speed, their feet all striking the ground with force and sounding 
like rolling thunder, and by this means an hundred or more of 
them were lost or destroyed in the swamps, or on a log cause- 
way, three miles in length, near die fort 

A view of the country from the camp at Fort Winnebago, 
presented the most striking contrariety of features. Looking 
towards the fort, a neat and beautiful erection among the green 
hills east of Fox river, were seen the two streams, the Fox and 
the Wisconsin, with sources several hundred miles apart, the 
former in the east, the latter in the north, gliding as if to mingle 
their waters, until, when within three miles of each other they 
sweep, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, as if 
they had met only to take a gallant adieu before parting in 
their adventurous journey, the one to deposite hb sweet and 
limpid waters in the gulf of St. Lawrence, the other to contrib- 
ute his stained and bitter flood to the gulf of Mexico. The 
course of the Fox is short, crooked, narrow and deep, and 
abounds with the finest varieties of fish ; wbilst the Wisconsin 
is long, wide, and comparatively straight, and is said to have no 
fish ; this, perhaps, is owing to its passage through the cypress 
swamps which render it unwholesome to the finny tribes, and 
is also the cause of die discoloration of its waters. This river 
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is shallow, and abounds in sand-ban, wluch, by oonstant shiftang 
renders its navigation by steamboats, dangerous, if not impracti- 
cable. Besides the rivers, the ftoe of the country is no less re- 
markable. The strip of land between the two rivers is low, flat, 
and swampy, with no other growth but a ooarse variety of rush, 
and at high-water so completely overflowed by the two streams as 
to convert all that part of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi into a great island ; a wisp of straw being thrown into the 
flood where the two currents meet^ will be divided, and one 
portion floated to the northern, the other to the southern sea. 
JSast of Fox river, the land is gently undulating, presenting an 
equable distribution of prairie of the richest mould, and timber 
of the finest growth, unobstructed by underbrush, and furnish- 
ing an abundance of a plant caUed pea-vine, an ezoellait food 
for cattle. West of the Wisconsin, at the water's edge, com- 
mence those frowning steps of rugged and barren rock, garnish- 
ed with black and bristling pines and hemlock, which, as the 
hunter progresses towards the Mississippi, he finds to terminate 
in a region mountainous, dreary, terrific, and truly alpine in all 
its features. 

Two days were occupied at the fort in getting provisicms ; on 
the last of which the Winnebago diie& there reported that 
Black Hawk and his forces were encamped at the Manitou vil- 
lage, thirty-five miles above Gren. Atkinson, on RodL river. In 
a council held between Alexander, Henry, and Dodge, it was 
determined to violate orders, by marching directly to the en- 
emy, with the hope of taking him by surprise ; or at least put- 
ting him between them and Gen. Atkinson ; thus cutting off 
his further retreat to the north. Twelve o'clock on the 16th, 
was appointed as the hour to inarch. Gen. Henry proceeded 
at once to reorganize his brigade, with a view to disencumber 
himself of his sick and dismounted men, that as little as possi- 
ble might impede the celerity of his march. G^n. Alexander 
soon announced that his men were unwilling, and had refused 
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to follow ; and Major Dodge reported hb horses so muoh dis- 
abled bj their late march, that he oould not muster a force 
worth taking along. Gen. Henry was justly indignant atf the 
insubordination and defection of his companions in arms, and 
announced his purpose to march in pursuit of the enemy alone, 
if he could prevail upon but fifty men to follow him. But 
directly after this, a company of mounted yolnnteers, under the 
command of Capt. Craig, from Apple river and Gralena, in Illi- 
nois, with fresh horses, arrived at Fort Winnebago to join Major 
Dodge's battalion, which now made his force of men and horses 
fit for service, one hundred and twenty in the whole. Greneral 
Henry's brigade, exclusive of Dodge's battalion, amounted to 
between five and six hundred men, but not more than four 
hundred and fifty had horses fit for service. On returning to 
his own brigade, Gren. Henry discovered that his own men, 
infected by association with those of Gen. Alexander, were on 
the point of open mutiny. 

Lieutenant-colonel Jeremiah Smith, of Fry's regiment, pre- 
sented to Gen. Henry a written protest, signed by all the oflS- 
cers of the regiment, except the colonel, against the intended 
expedition ; but these mutineers had to deal with an officer of 
rare abilities as a commander of militia. General Henry was 
ft complete soldier ; he was gifted with the uncommon talent 
of commanding with sternness, without giving offence ; of for- 
cing his men to obey, without degrading them in their own esti- 
mation ; he was brave without rashness, and gave his orders 
with firnmess and authority, without any appearance of bluster. 
In his mere person he looked the commander ; in a word, he 
was one of those very rare men, who are gifted by nature with 
the power to command militia ; to be at the same time feared 
and loved : and with the capacity of inspiring the soldiery with 
the ardor, impetuosity, and honorable impulses of their com- 
mander. General Henry made no other reply to this protest 
than to order the officers imder arrest for mutiny ; appointing 
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at the same time Collins' regiment as a guai^ to esoort them 
to Gen. Atkinson. Colonel Smith, in great trepidation, pnv 
tested that he did not know what the paper contained when he 
signed it, and implored the general's permission to consult a 
few moments with the officers before further steps were taken. 
Tliis being accorded, in less than ten minutes they were all col- 
lected at the general's quarters, manifesting the utmost contri- 
tion, many of them with tears, and pledging themselves, if for- 
given, to return to their duty and never be guilty of the like 
offence again. The general, than whom none better understood 
human nature, or had more capacity to act on it, made them a 
few remarks, tempered with dignity and kindness ; the officers 
returned to their duty, and it is but doing them justice to say, 
that from that hour, no men ever behaved better. Alexander's 
brigade marched back to General Atkinson. 

From this place Gen. Henry took up his line of march on 
the 15th of July, accompanied by Poquette, a half-breed, and 
the " White Pawnee," a Winnebago chief, as guides, in quest 
of the Indians. On the route to the head waters of Rock river 
he was firequently thrown from a direct line by intervening 
swamps extending for miles. Many of them were crossed, but 
never without difficulty and the loss of horses. After three 
days' hard marching, his forces encamped upon the beautiful 
stream of Rock river. This river is not exceeded by any 
other in natural beauty. Its waters are dear ; its bottom and 
banks rocky or pebbly. Tlie country on each side is either 
rolling, rich prairie, or hills crowned with forests free from un- 
dergrowth, and its current sweeps to the Mississippi, deep and 
bold. Here three Winnebagoes gave intelligence that Black 
Hawk was encamped at Cranberry lake, further up the river. 
Relying upon this information, it was settled by Gen. Henry 
to make a forced march in that direction the next morning. 
Doctor Merryman of Springfield, and W. W. Woodbridge of 
Wisoonun, were despatched as expresses to Gen. Atkinson. 
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Tliey were aooompanied by a chief celled Little Thunder, as 
guide ; and having started about dark, and proceeded on their 
perilous route about eight miles to the south-west, they came 
upon the fresh main trail of the aiemy, endeayoring to escape 
by way of the Four Lakes across the Wisconsin river. At the 
sight of the trail, the Indian guide was struck with terror, and, 
without permission, retreated back to the camp. Merriman 
and Woobbridge returned also, but not until Little Thunder 
had announced his discovery in the Indian tongue to his coun- 
trymen, who were in the very act of making their escape when 
they were stopped by Major Murray M'Connell, and taken to 
the tent of Gren. Henry, to whom they confessed that they had 
come into camp only to give &lse information, and favor the 
retreat of the Indians ; and then, to make amends for their per- 
fidy, and perhaps, as they were led to believe, to avoid imme- 
diate death, they disclosed all they knew of Black Hawk's 
movements. Gen. Henry prudently kept the treachery of 
these Indians a secret from his men, for it would have taken all 
his influence and that of all his officers to save their lives, if 
their perfidious conduct had been known throughout the camp. 
The next morning (July 19th) by daylight, everything was 
ready for a forced march, but first another express was despatcb- 
ed to Gen. Atkinson. All cumbrous baggage was thrown away. 
The tents and most of the camp ec[uipago were left in a pile in 
the wilderness. Many of the men left their blankets and all 
their clothes, except the suit they wore, and this was the case 
in every instance with those who had been so unfortunate as to 
lose their horses, such as these took their guns, ammunition, 
and provisions upon their backs, and travelled over mountain 
and plain, through swamp and thicket, and kept up with the 
men on horseback. All the men now marched with a better 
spirit than usual. The sight of the broad, fresh trail, inspired 
every one with a lively hope of bringing the war to a speedy 
end ; and even the horses seemed to share somewhat in the 
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general ardor. There was no murmuring, there was no eioiue 
or oomplaining, and none on the sick report. The first daj, in 
the afternoon, they were overtaken bj one of those storms 
common on the prairies, black and terrific, accompanied by 
torrents of rain, and the most fearful lightning and thunder ; 
but the men dashed on through thickets almost impenetrable, 
and swamps almost impassable, and that day nuurched upwards 
of fifty miles. During this day's march, Gen. Henry, Major 
M'Connell, and others of the Greneral's stafl^ often dismounted 
and marched on foot, giving their horses to the fix>tmen. 

That night, the storm raged till two o'clock in the morning. 
The men, exhausted with fatigue, threw themselves supperless 
upon the muddy earth, covered with water, for a little rest 
The rain made it impossible to kindle a fire or to cook, so 
that both officers and men contented themselves with eating 
some raw meat and some of the wet flour which they carried 
in their sacks, and which was converted into a soft dough by 
the drenching rains. A similar repast served them next 
morning for breakfast. The horses had &red but little better 
than the men. The government furnished nothing for them 
to eat, and they were obliged to subsist that night upon a 
scanty grazing, confined within the limits of the camp. 

Next morning (July 20), the storm had abated, and all were 
on the march by daylight, and after a march as hard as that 
on the day before, the army encamped at night upon the 
banks of one of the four lakes forming the source of the 
Catfish river in Wisconsin, and near the place where the In- 
dians had encamped the previous night At this place the men 
were able to make fires and cook their suppers, and this they 
did with a hearty good will, having travelled about one hun- ' 
dred miles without tasting anything but raw food, and without 
having seen a spark of fire. That night they again laid upon the 
ground, many of them with nothing but the sky for a covering, 
and slept soundly and sweetly, like men upon their beds at 
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homei All were in fine spirits and high expectation of over- 
taking the Indians next day, and putting an end to the war by 
a general battle. The night did not pass, however, without an 
alarm. One of the sentinels posted near the bank of the lake, 
fired upon an Indian gliding in his canoe slyly and stealthily to 
the shore. Every man was aroused and under arms in an in- 
stant, but nothing followed to continue the alarm. A small 
black speck could be seen by aid of the star-light on the sur- 
face of the lake, but no enemy was visible. 

The march was continued by early light in the morning, (July 
21,) with unabated ardor \ passing round the lake on the edge 
of the water; and after crossing a tongue of land running 
down between two of the lakes, the army forded a considerable 
stream, the outlet of one lake running into another. After 
this, they ascended a rising ground from whence could be seen, 
at one view, three of these beautiful sheets of water. The 
lakes and the surrounding country of sloping prairies and wood- 
ed hills stretching away in the distance, presented some very 
striking and beautiful scenery. The hand of civilization had 
not then disfigured its natural beauty. The smoke of the log 
cabin and the ra^ed worm fejace were not then to be seen. 
All was wild and silent save the distant roar of surging waters 
lashed into motion by the constant, but ever-varying winds. 
The men, however, had but little time to contemplate the beauty 
of the scenery around them. They were hurried forward by 
the continual cry of " Close up your ranks," as the officers, 
whose duty it was to direct and accelerate the march, rode 
along the lines, admonishing them to keep up with the advanced 
guard. This day's march was still harder than any which pre- 
ceded it. The men on foot were Ibrced into a run to keep up 
with the advancing horsemen. The men on horseback carried 
their arms and baggage for them by turns. 

Major William Lee D. Ewing (since a Major General) com- 
manded the spy battalion, and with him was joined the battfdioo 
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of Major Dodge, of Wisconsin. These two officers, wid^ 
commands, were in the advance ; but with all their aidor Abj 
were never able to get out of sight of the main body. Gren. 
Henry, who remained with the mam body, despatched Major 
M^Connell with the advance guard, so as to get the earliest 
intelligence of any unusual occurrence in front About noon 
of this day, the advance guard was close upon the rear-guard of 
the retreating enemy. It is to be regretted that we have no 
account of tihe management, the perils, and hair-breadth escapes 
of the Indians in conducting their retreat. All that we know 
is, that for many miles before they were overtaken their broad 
trail was strewn with camp kettles and baggage of various kinds, 
which they had thrown away in the hurry of their flight. The 
sight of these articles encouraged Henry^s men to press for- 
ward, hoping soon to put an end to this vexatious border war 
which had so much disturbed the peace of our northern frontier 
settlements. About noon, also, the scouts ahead came sud 
denly upon two Indians, and as they were attempting to escape 
one of them was killed and left dead on the field. Doctor 
Addison Philleo coming along shortly after, scalped this Indian, 
and for a long time afterwards exhibited the scalp as an evi- 
dence of his valor. Shortly afler this, the rear guard of the 
Indians began to make feint stands, as if to bring on a battle. 
In doing so, their design was merely to gain time for the main 
body to reach a more advantageous position. A few shots 
would be exchanged, and the Indians would then push ahead, 
whilst the pursuing force would halt to form in the order of 
battle. In this way the Indians were able to reach the broken 
grounds on the bluflfs of the Wisconsin river, by four o'clock in 
the afternoon, before they were overtaken. 

About this time, whilst the advanced guard was passing over 
some uneven ground, through the high grass and low timber, 
they were suddenly fired upon by a body of Indians who had 
here secreted themselves. In an instant Major Swing's battal* 
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ion dis^unted and were formed in front, their horses being 
renuyred into the rear. The Indians kept up a fire from behind 
fidlen trees, and none of them could be discovered except by 
the flash and report of their guns. In a few minutes Gen. 
Henry arrived with the main body. The order of battle was 
now formed. Col. Jones' regiment was placed on the right, 
Col Collins' on the left, and Col. Fry's in the rear, to act as a 
reserve. Major Ewing's battalion was placed in front of the 
line, and Major Dodge's on the extreme right. In this order 
Gen. Henry's forces marched into battle. An order was given 
to charge upon the enemy, which was handsomely obeyed by 
Ewing's battalion and by Jones' and Collins' regiments. 

The Indians retreated before this charge obliquely to the 
right, and concentrated their main force in front of Dodge's 
battalion, showing a design to turn his flank. General Henry 
sent an order by Major M^Connell to Major Dodge, to advanoe 
to the charge ; but this officer being of opinion that the foe was 
too strong for him, requested a reinforcement. Col. Fry's 
regiment was ordered to his aid, and formed on hia right And 
now a vigorous charge was made from one end of the line to 
the other. 

I 

Colonel Fry's r^ment made a charge into the bush and high 
grass where the Indians were concealed, and received the fire 
of their whole body. Thb fire was briskly returned by Fry 
and Dodge and their men, who continued to advance, the In- 
dians standing their ground until the men came within bayonet 
reach of them, then fell back to the west, along the high broken 
bluffs of the Wisconsin, only to take a new position amongst 
the thickest timber and tall grass in the head of a hollow, lead- 
ing to the Wisconsin river bottom. Here it seemed, they were 
determined to make a firm stand ; but being charged upon in 
their new position, by Ewing's battalion, and by Collins' and 
Jones' regiments, they were driven out of it, some of them 

being pursued down the hollow, and others again to the weet^ 

7 
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along the Wisconsin heights, until they descended the Uuflb to 
the Wisconsin bottom, "which was here about a mile wide and 
yery swampy, covered with thick tall grass, above the heads 
of men on horseback. It being now dark night, further pursuit 
was stopped, and Gen. Ilcnr^- and his forces lay upon the field 
of battle. That night, Henry's camp was disturbed by the 
voice of an Indian, loudly sounding from a distant hill, as if 
giving orders or desiring a conference. It afterwards appeared 
that this was the voice of an Indian chief, speaking in the Win- 
nebago language, stating that the Indians had their squaws and 
fionilies with them, that they were starving for provisions, and 
were not able to fight the white people ; and that if they were 
permitted to pass peaceably over the Mississippi, they would 
do no more mischief. He spoke this in the Winnebago tongue, 
in hopes that some of that people were with Gen. Henry, and 
would act as his interpreter. No Wiimebagoes were present, 
they having run at the conimenccment of the action ; and so 
his language was never explained until after the close of the war. 

Next morning early, Gen. Henry advanced to the Wisconsin 
river, and ascertained that the Indians had all crossed it, and 
made their escape into the mountains between that and the 
Mississippi. It was ascertained after the battle, that the Indian 
loss amounted to sixty-eight left dead on the field, and a largo 
number of wounded, of whom twenty-five were afterwards found 
dead along the Indian trail leading to the Mississippi, General 
Henry lost one man killed and eight wounded. It appeared 
that the Indians, knowing that they were to fight a mounted 
force, had been trained to fire at an elevation to hit men on 
horseback ; but as Gen. Henry had dismounted his forces, and 
sent his horses into the rear, the Indians overshot them ; and 
this will account for the very few men killed and wounded by 
them. 

We have now to account for the fact that Gen. Henry nevei 
received abroad the credit which was due him as the com- 
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mander, in this battle, or in any other during the war. In the 
momiDg after the battle, Col. Fry heard Major Dodge and Dr, 
Philleo consulting privately about writing an account of it to 
be published. He immediately conveyed this intelligence to 
Gen. Henry, suggesting that Dodge would claim all the credit^ 
and advising Gen. Henry, as the only means of securing hia 
rightful claim, to send an express immediately to Galena, with 
his own account of the battle. This prudent advice Henry 
neglected. 

Doctor Philleo was the editor of a newspaper at Gralena, 
called 'Hhe Galenian," then the only newspaper published north 
of Springfield, either in Illinois or Wisconsin. The war newB 
always appeared first in thiis paper. The editor belonged to 
Dodgers battalion, and when he wrote home the news to be 
published in his paper, he never mentioned Henry, except as a 
subordinate, or any other officer but Dodge. His letters chron- 
icled the doings of Gen. Dodge only, and by calling him Otn- 
ertU Dodge, it was made to appear that he was. the commander 
of the whole brigade, instead of a single battalion attached to it 
These letters were copied into all other newspapers throughout 
the United States, as the authentic news of the war ; and never 
having been contradicted, the people abroad were thus deluded 
into the belief that Dodge was the great hero of the war. 
Henry was lost sight of; and now, in many histories, we find 
it asserted that Dodge was the commander in this war ; thus 
throwing out of sight both Generals Henry and Atkinson, as 
well as General Zachary Taylor, who, as colonel, commanded 
the regular force. The world loves to be humbugged, lliia 
delusion was of immense advantage to Gen. Dodge ; for al- 
though he was a man of very high merit, yet would he have 
been more fortunate than thoOMiide of others equally meritori- 
ous, if this delusion did not awift much in getting the great 
name he aflerwards obtained. He was first appointed a colo- 
nel of dragoons ; then to be governor of Wisconsin territory ; 
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tlien he was elected a delegate from the territory to Congr o as ; 
and after this he was again appointed governor of the territory. 
And it is but just to say of him, that independently of the r&> 
nown he acquired in the Black Hawk war, he enjoyed great 
popularity and influence.* 

• DoDaEmu, March iTth, 1847. 
Hov. Tboicaa Fobd, — 

Snt, — ^The enclosed paragraph taken from the " Milwakee Senti* 
nel and Gazette," of the 17th ult, purports to have been a lectnre read 
by yon in the Senate chamber, during the late Beasion of the lUinoia 
legislature, glTing the " true history of the Black Hawk war." Will 
yoa please inform me at your earliest convenience, if yoa made the 
statements attributed to you in the paragraph in question f 

Respectfully, your servant^ 

Heitrt Dodob. 



Vebsaillss, Bbowv Couictt, Ilunoib, ) 

April 18, 1847. V 

8xB, — ^After an absence of two weeks, on my return to this place, I 
had the honor to receive your note of the 7th ult, which was forward- 
ed to me from Springfield. The extract cut from the Wisconsin paper, 
endorsed in your letter, does not contain a correct account of my lec- 
ture on the Black Hawk war. It is erroneous in many important par- 
ticularti That lecture was prepared from my own personal knowledge 
of the campaign in 1881 ; and from information of the various opera- 
tions in 1832, from various persons ; more particularly from Maj. Gen. 
Jaeob Fry, of Lockport ; Maj. Murray McConnell, of Jacksonville ; Dr. 
R H. Merriman, of Springfield ; Maj. Gen. Wm. Lee D. Ewing, late of 
Springfield, and the Hon. John J. Stewart^ late a member of Congress. 
Gen. Fry commanded a regiment upder Gen. Henry ; Gen. Ewing com- 
manded the spy battalion of Henry's brigade; Maj. MoConnell was 
brigade-major of Henry's brigade ; Dr. Merriman was adjutant of Col- 
lins' regiment in Henry's brigade ; and Mr. Stewart commanded a bat- 
talion in it. I have not had an opportunity to see and converse with 
Cols. Collins and Jones, who oonmuuided the other two regiments be- 
longing to Henry's command in tfaa battle of the Wisconsin. But Gen. 
Fry, Gen. Ewing and Maj. McConnell, were with Gen. Henry throngh- 
out the war. In collecting the facts and writing out the history of this 

r, my only object has been to arrive at» and state the truth ; for hia- 
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General Benrj's subsequent career was less brilliant, but 
this was because it was cut short by death. Although he wat 
a man of very powerful and muscular make, not long after the 
war he was attacked with the consumption. He went to the 
South for his health, and died at New Orleans on the 4th day 

tory without truth, is of bat little valne. I concluded, therefore, be- 
fore publishing anything on the subject, I would deliver this portion 
of the history of Illinois as a lecture, at Springfield, during the session 
of the legislature, there being then many persons present, who had 
been out in the war, and who might be able to correct me when I might 
be in error. Such corrections were invited ; and accordingly I have 
receired many, of which I hare freely availed myself since. 

It is my intention to publish a history of Illinois in the course of the 
■ummer, but as yet I have neither directly nor indirectly authorized any 
of the newspaper notices of it made last winter ; nor have I given any 
sort of publicity to the matter more than a lecture can give. In the mean- 
time, I will be glad to avail myself of any information which you may 
have it in your power to communicate ; and if I cannot, consistently 
with other evidence, follow your statements implicitly, they will be 
published entire, if not too voluminous. 

According to my present information I have felt it to be my duty to 
insist that Gen. Henry was the principal man in this war ; that he com> 
manded and directed all the movements of the troops from Fort Winne- 
bago to Rock river, and from thence to the Wisconsin, and throughout 
the battle which there ensued ; that he commanded a brigade of three 
regiments and a spy battalion ; and that you commanded but a single 
battalion of one hundred and twenty men. I have stated that on the 
march, your command, and the spies commanded by the late Gen. £w- 
ing, were in front as the advance guard ; that in the battle you was 
stationed on the extreme right, but when a charge of the whole line 
was ordered by Gen. Henry, the Indians collected on the right in front 
of your battalion, showing a design to turn your flank, which caused 
Gen. Henry to order Col. Fry's regimtatto form on your right; which 
being done, you and Gen. Fry charged upon and drove the Indians into 
the head of a hollow leading down from the bluffs of the Wisconsin, and 
from thence, upon the charge of the whole brigade they were routed, and 
fled down the bluffs and across the bottom to the Wisconsin riTWk 
QmL Fry and Maj. McConnell say, that your battalion did not oomt 
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of March, 1834. Such was the Kmiable modesty and onpro- 
tcndiDg merit of this m&n, that he never let it be known to the 
strangera among whom he resided, in his last aiclcness, that he 
was Gen. Henry of the Black Hawk war. This &ct was dis- 
oorered to them only after his death. He left no fiimijy to in- 

inta the action nntil re-enforced b; Frj'i regiment Hsj. HcCoDDell 
•ayi that he bore tbe order from Gen. Henry to you to cbarge on tha 
Indiani, bnt that you thought jou ww not strong enough. He return- 
ed with thU aniwer to Gen. Henrj, and then Henry Bent Fry t« re-en- 
furee yon. Gen. Fry uy^ that when the Indjant fint began the attack 
yoQ wat in advance vith Gen. Ewing'i battalion, and that yon and 
your battalion immediately fell Iwck into Uat. This last fact^ I aee 
that I omitUd to etate in ray lectnre. I hsTe bUo been iafonned that 
you woold not agree to march from Fort Winnabago in pursuit of tha 
bdiana, thereby dieobeyiag the orders of Gen. AtkinaOD, without ■ 
written order from Gen. Henry. This, alio, I see I hare omitted in ny 
leetare. I see upon examination, that I said nothing whatever aboat 
written orders. 

1 have also stated that wheu Gen. Atkinson pursned tbe Indians 
asross the Wisconsin, your battalion was put in adrance with the reg- 
ulars; and that Gen. Henry's brigade was put in tbe rear with'fhe bag- 
gage^ by way of degradiag htm and his men. as they understood the 
matter; that when Atkinson's advance reached vitbin four or fire 
mile* of the Hissiisippi, it was fired on by about twenty Indians ; that 
hspanued them with all his forces, (yours inclnded,) except Henry's 
brigade, to a place on tbe river, about two or three miles above tha en- 
campment of the main body of Indiana ; Uiat Henry coming up in the 
rear, and as yet being witbout orders, pursued the main trail of the Id- 
dians direotlj to the river, where bia brigade was tbe first to attack 
their main body, aad had killed or driven the prineipal part of them 
into the river, or over a slough on to a little willow island, before Gen. 
Atkinaon came up with his forces inclnding yoar battalion. These are 
tbe principal matters stated by m<^ so far as you and Gen. Henry are 
concerned. 

I have been informed by Gen. Fry, that directly after the battle of 
the Wisconsin, be beard yon and Dr. Pbilleo, talking about writing tnit 
aad sanding away an account of tbe battle ; that be mentioned the eir- 
eunutanee w Qen. Henry, and urged Henry immediately to write out 
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herit his honors and vindicate his &me. After his death, the 
selfishness of the many suffered the matter to rest. No one 
felt interested to yindicate the rights of the dead against the 
fidse claims of the living. If I had not undertaken to write 
this history, I am certain that I never should have thought of 

his report^ and send it to Galena by express to be published, as the only 
mode of securing the credit due to himself; but Henry neglected to do 
io. This I have stated. I am informed also, by Fry, Merriman, Me- 
Connell and Stuart^ that you did write a letter to Gen. Street^ or some 
other person, giving an account of the battle, in which you said nothing 
of Gen. Henry. But as I do not remember seeing the letter, I have not 
attempted to speak of its contents. It is said that this letter was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis papers, and from them was extensively copied 
throughout the Union, I have made no search as yet in St Louis for it^ 
and do not intend to speak of its contents unless I can find it ; and then 
they will be stated correctly. 

I do not personally know that Doctor Philico was with you in this 
campaign ; but during the war I was a reader of the " Galenian" news- 
paper of which he was editor. It contained many letters from the Doc- 
tor giving accounts of your operations, and saying but little of other 
officers. I remember, also, that these letters in the " Galenian" were 
extensively republished in other papers, from which I have inferred 
that this is the true cause why Gen. Henry and the IllinoU volunteers 
have never received credit abroad for what they deserved in this war. 

It is not true that I stated you were first brought into notice by this 
war, as is asserted in the Wisconsin paper; or that honors and offiees 
were showered upon you and your family in consequence of your re- 
nown acquired in this war. But it is trae that I have traced the par- 
allel between your good fortune and that of Gen. Henry, and I stated 
expressly in my lecture that independently of the renown which you 
acquired in the Blaek Hawk war, you have enjoyed great popularity 
and influence. 

It has been stated to me that after the war you endeavored to get 
Doctor Philleo the appointment of sugeon in the army, but that he 
couM not pass an examination before Hht Medical Board. Will yoa 
allow me to ask you how is this f 

Doctor Merriman has informed me in writing, that when Henry, Alex- 
ander, and yourself, were sent to Fort Winnebago for suppUes, you prs- 
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doiDg it. And now whilst I attempt it, I wish to do General 
Dodge no iDJiutice. That ha is a bravo, meritorious officer, I 
make no doubt ; and in this history I have cheerfully given him 
■U ibo credit he is entitled to. But I deny mott potilivtly that 
■!h» wu the principal man, either in rank or merit, in the Block 

«id«d Qi* Dthert a ftw hoar* by a foroed mareh, I7 which mott of your 
boTM* w«re diaublad ; that after agroaing to mareh with Henry in pnr- 
aoit ot th« Indianit and after Alazander** brigade had mntioied and 
rafnaed to march, yoa reported to Oeu. Heory that yon could raise no 
more than forty honoa ; that Ueary iotitted tlikt you abould go orcn 
with that number; that you replied you would lee what you could do; 
and juit at that time ume froali horsemen come up, making your com- 
maod, which you took along, one hnndred and twenty effcctiTe mea. 
I would be ploaaed to havo jour statement concerniag thia 

I have noticed ia the moat Sattering maDDcr yoar engagemeat, or 
rathar chargo apati the Indinas at Pcckatauiea A ihort atatcmeDt of 
tbii affair will be thankfully received. 

The niinoia TolnnteerB. wliea they returned from the war, onani- 
moQlly gars Gen. I[eary the credit of being the principal man in it, 
aad inch has been the current and uni venal belief in thii State ever 
lia.ce — now nearly fifteen yeara Thi> hoa undoubtedly bad ita iuflu- 
•nca on my mind, and ai yet I perceive no good reason why it ought 
not to have an infiuonce. Be pleased to direct your future correspon- 
dance to Peoria, to which place 1 intend to remove my funily in a tew 

I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TH011A3 FOED. 
Hb EzoiLLziiCT Hmav Dodo^ i 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin. f 

I regret exceedingly that after waiting about five months, nothing 
has beea received from Oov. Dodge in answer to the foregoing letter. 
From the evidence before me, I have been conscientiously of opinion 
that Gov. Dodge was not, and that Gen. Henry vaa, entitled to the 
orsdit of being the hero of tha Black Dawk war ; that Dodge, whether 
designedly or not on his part, baa been for the last fifteen yean wear- 
ing the lanrela due ta Henry ; and I have endeavored to set forth thai 
otiaion witlt manly iadependanea. I( however, Qen. Dodgai afli> 
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Hawk war. In doing so, I have no motive but a generous one. 
It is simply to do justice to the memory of the great and mcrl 
torious dead — ^to the memory of him who, being removed from 
the scene of action, has no further power to do me either good 
or harm. And in doing so, I may be fortunate not to expose 
myself to the enmity of the powerful living, who can do me 
both or either. 

In Illinois, General Henry's merits have been always duly 
appreciated. He was the idol of the volunteers and the people, 

eommencing a correspondence on the subject, had seen proper to con* 
tinae it in answer to the foregoing letter, and had communicated any 
&cto calculated to weaken the force of that opinion, he should have had 
the full benefit of his communications. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have found the following in NiW 
Begister of the 18th August, 1832 : " Indian War. We have received 
the ' Missouri Republican' extra of the Ist instant, confirming the in- 
telligence published in our paper of Thursday of the defeat of the In- 
dians by General Dodge at the Wisconsin. The following letter from 
General Dodge gives a hope that the remnant of the Indians may be 
overtaken : 

"Camp Wisconsin, July 22, 1832. 
•• We met the enemy yesterday near the Wisconsin river, and oppo- 
site the old Sack village, after a close pursuit for near a hundred miles. 
Our loss was one man killed and eight wounded. From the scalps taken 
by the Winnebagoes as well as those taken by the whites, and the In- 
dians carried ttom. the field of battle, tte have killed forty of them. 
The number of wounded is not known. We can only judge from the 
number of killed, that many were wounded. From their crippled sit- 
uation, / think we must overtake them, unless they descend the Wis- 
consin by water. If you could place a field-piece immediately on the 
Wisconsin that would command the river, you might prevent their 
escape by water. Gen. Atkinson will arrive at the Blue Mounds on 
the 24th, with the regulars and a brigade of mounted men. / will 
i>roM the Wisconsin to-morrow, and should the enemy retreat by land, 
bo will probably attempt crossing some twenty miles above Prairie 
da Chien. In that event the mounted men would want some boats for 
the traniportation of their arms, ammunition, and provisions. If you 
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and if he had lived, his numerous friends would never have per- 
mitted him to submit to the unworthy artifices used to deprive 
him abroad and in history, of his well-earned glory. If he 
had lived, he would have been elected governor of the State in 
1834, by more than 20,000 majority, and this would have been 
done against his own will, by the spontaneous action of the 
people. 

The next day after the battle of the Wisconsin, for want of 
provisions, it was determined to fall back to the Blue Mounds. 
The Winnebagoes, who accompanied Henry during his forced 
march, had displayed their usual treachery and cowardice, by 
retreating at the commencement of the battle. No one, then 
in the brigade, knew enough of the country to act as guide. 
Henry had marched one hundred and thirty miles through an 
unknown and hitherto unexplored country, without roads or 

coald procure for us some Mackinaw boats in that events as well as 
some provision supplies, it would greatly facilitate our yiews. Excuse 
great haate. I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

H. DODGE, 
Col. commanding Michigan Volunteers." 

rhe fact that Gen. Dodge wrote the foregoing letter, beginning, " Wb 
met the enemy," continuing " Our loss was," Ac, ** We have killed 
forty of them," "/think w« must overtake them," "/ will cross the 
Wisconsin," dc, the fact that he points out to the officer at Prairie dn 
CUen what to do to intercept the Indians and aid the whites, as if 
Dodge was in reality the commander, the fact that he signs himself 
** Col. commanding Michigan Volunteers^" when he only commanded 
a small battalion, the fact that he says nothing of Gen. Henry, who 
was present, but does speak of Gen. Atkinson, who was absent^ the fact 
that this letter was republished as war news in all the newspapers 
in the United States, and the fact that Henry himself never made any 
report of the battle, will, whether Gen. Dodge designed it or not, suf- 
ficiently explain the reason why Gen. Henry did not get the credit 
abroad which was and is justly due him, and also the reason why GetL 
Dodge did get credit> which he never was entitled to, of being th« 
nero of the Blaek Hawk war 



I 
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Infe^. xttk.'^ aiid now found himself in a position from ^hich no 
one \ntn biiii vXhild direct his way to the settlement. He was 
without proviftioiis for his men, or sui^eons or accommodations 
ibr the wounded ; viorsec and men were worn down with fatigue^ 
and they might be a we^k or more blundering through the wil- 
derness, before they ibund thbir way out. A council was called 
to consider these diffaculii68, and whilst it was debating the 
ooarse to be pursued, soiue Indians approached with a white 
flag, who were ascertained to bb fiiendly Winnebagoes. Their 
services were secured as gi\ifife3. Litters were made for the 
wounded ; and the army was 8sX)n on the march for the Blue 
Mounds, which were reached m i^o days. Here Gen. Henry 
met Gen. Atkinson, with the regnlais and Alexander's and Po- 
sey's brigades. It was soon apparent to Gen. Henry and all 
his ofHcers, that Gen. Atkinson and all the regular officers, 
were deeply mortified at the success of the militia. They did 
not intend that the militia should hav'c liad any of the credit in 
the war. The success of Henry, to<^, wa<* obtained by a breach 
of orders, and in defiance of the counsels of those who professed 
exclusive courage and knowledge in the military art. Tlie reg- 
ular officers evidently envied those of the militia. General At- 
kinson had always relied most upon the regulars ; they had all 
the time been kept in advance, and now it was too much to be 
borne, that whilst they were forted at Lake Kushkowng, the 
Indians had been discovered, pursued, overtaken, and victory 
obtained, by the Illinois militia. 

After spending two days in preparation at the Blue Mounds, 
the whole force, now under the direction of Gen. Atkinson, was 
again on the march in pursuit of the Indians. The Wisconsin 
river was crossed at Helena, and the trail of the Indians was 
struck in the mountains on the other side. And now again the 
regulars were put in front ; Dodge's battalion, and Posey's and 
Alexander's brigades, came next ; and Henry was placed in tlie 
rear, In charge of the baggage, the rnmmanding general thus 
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making known the ungencroua envy which humed in his bosom 
sgainst the brave men who had distinguished themselves in the 
previous battle. It was plain that if other laurels were to bo 
won, they were to be worn on other brows, Henry's brigade 
felt that they had been visited with undeserved insult, for they 
well knew that they deserved better treatment, and with ont 
voice claimed the post of honor and of danger. But Henry 
was too good an olltccr to utter a word of complaint, and hia 
officers and men, though lately the victors in a well-fought field, 
following his noble example, quietly trodgcd on in the rear, 
doing the drudgery of the army by taking diarge of the bag- 
gage triuns. 

Day after day the whole force toiled in cHmbing and descend- 
ing mountains covered with dense forests, and passing through 
swamps of deep, black mud lying in the intervening valleys. 
But the march was slow compared with that preceding the bat- 
tle of the Wisconsin. In this march were found, all along the 
route, the melancholy evidences of the execution done in that 
battle. The path of the retrc-tting Indians was strewn wilh 
the wounded who bad died on the march, more from neglect 
and want of skill in dressing their wounds than from the mor- 
tal nature of the wounds themselves. Five of them were found 
dead at one place where tlie band bad encamped for the night. 

About 10 o'clock in the morning of the fourth day aflor 
croMdng the Wisconsin, Gen, Atkinson's advance reached the 
bluffs on the east side of the Mississippi. The Indians had 
reached the bank of the river some dene before. Some had 
crossed, and others were now making preparations to cross it. 
The steamboat " Warrior," commanded by Captain Throck- 
morton, descended to that place the day before. As the steam- 
boat neored the camp of the Indians, they raised a white flag ; 
but Captain Throckmorton, believing this to bo tre-icherously 
intended, ordered them to send a boat on board, which they 
declined doing. In the flippant language of the Captain, after 
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them fifteen minutes to remove their squaws and chil* 
dren, he let slip a six-pounder at them, loaded with canister shot, 
followed by a severe fire of musketry ; " and if ever you saw 
straight blankets, you would have seen them there." Accord- 
ing to the Captain^s account., the " fight" continued for an hour 
and 008t the lives of twcnty-thre^ Indians, and a large number 
wounded. The boat then fell down the river to Prairie du 
(Siien ; and before it could return the next morning, the land 
fcroes under Gen. Atkinson had come up and commenced a 
general battle. 

It appears that the Indians were encamped on the bank of 
the Mississippi, some distance below the mouth of the Bad Axe 
river. They were aware that Gen. Atkinson was in close pur- 
suit ; and to gain time for crossing into the Indian country west 
of the Mississippi, they sent back about twenty men to meet 
Gen. Atkinson, within three or four miles of their camp. 
This party of Indians were instructed to commence an attack, 
and then to retreat to the river three miles above their camp. 
Accordingly, when Gen. Atkinson, the order of march being as 
before, came within three or four miles of the river, he was 
suddenly fired upon from behind trees and logs, the very tall 
gran aiding the concealment of the attacking party. Gen. At- 
kinson rode immediately to the scene of action, and in person 
formed his lines and directed a charge. The Indians gave way, 
and were pursued by Gen. Atkinson with all the army, except 
Henry's brigade, which was in the rear, and in the hurry of 
pursuit left without orders. When Henry came up to the place 
where the attack had been made, he saw clearly that the wily 
stratagem of the untutored savage had triumphed over tho 
science of a veteran general. The main trail of the Indians was 
plain to be seen leading to the river lower down. He called 
a hasty council of his principal oflRcers, and by their advice 
marched right forward upon tho main trail. At the foot of the 
Ugh bluff bordering the river valley, on the edge of a sw9mp 
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densely covered with timber, drift-wood, and underbrush, 
through which the trail led fresh and broad, he halted his com- 
mand and left his horses. The men were formed on foot, and 
thus advanced to the attack. They were preceded by an ad- 
vanced guard of eight men, who were sent forward as a forlorn 
hope, and were intended to 3raw the first fire of the Indians, 
and to disclose thereby to the main body where the enemy was 
to be found, preparatory to a general charge. These eight men 
advanced boldly some distance, until they came within sight of 
the river, where they were fired upon by about fifty Indians, 
and five of the eight instantly fell wounded or dead. The other 
three, protected behind trees, stood their ground until the ar- 
rival of the main body under Gen. Henry, which deployed to 
the right and left from the centre. Immediately the bugle 
sounded a charge, every man rushed forward, and the battle 
became general along the whole line. These fifty Indians had 
retreated upon the main body, amounting to about three hun- 
dred warriors, a force equal if not superior to that now contend- 
ing with them. It was soon apparent that they had been taken 
by surprise. They fought bravely and desperately, but seem- 
ingly without any plan or concert of action. The bugle again 
sounded the inspiring music of a charge. The Indians were 
driven from tree to tree, and from one hiding-place to another. 
In this manner they receded step by step, driven by the ad- 
vancing foe, until they reached the bank of the river. Here 
a desperate struggle ensued, but it was of short duration. The 
bloody bayonet, in the hands of excited and daring men, pur- 
sued and drove them forward into the waters of the river. 
Some of them tried to swim the river ; others to take a tem- 
porary shelter on a small willow island near the shore. 

About this time Gen. Atkinson, with the regulars and 
Dodge's battalion, arrived, followed by Posey's and Alexan- 
der's men. But the main work had been done before they 
oame up. It had been determined that Henry's men should 
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htra no ihare in this day's glory, but the &tes, taking advan- 
tage of a blunder of Gen. Atkinson, had otherwise directed. 
After the Indians had retreated into the river and on to the 
island, Henry despatched Major McConnell to give intelligence 
of his movements to his commander, who, whilst pursuing the 
twenty Indians in another direction, had heard the firing where 
Henry was engaged. Gen. Atkinson left the pursuit of the twenty 
Indians, and hastened to share in the engagement. He was met 
by Henry's messenger near the scene of action, in passing through 
which, the dead and dying Indians lying around Iwrc fright- 
fnl evidence of the stem work which had been done before his 
irrivaL He, however, lost no time in forming his regulars and 
Dodge's battalion for a descent upon the island. These forces, 
together with Ewing's battalion and Fry^s regiment, made a 
charge through the water up to their arrnpits on to the island, 
where most of the Indians had taken their last refuge. All 
the Indians who attempted to swim the river were picked off 
with rifles or found a watery grave before they reached the op- 
posite shore. Those on the island kept up a severe fire from 
behind logs and drift-wood upon the men, as they advanced to 
the charge ; and here a number of regulars and of volunteers 
imder Dodge, were killed and wounded. But most of the In- 
dians there secreted were either killed, captured, or driven into 
the water, where they perished miserably, either by drowning 
or by the still more fatal rifle. During these engagements a 
number of squaws were killed. They were dressed so much 
like the male Indians, that, concealed as they were in the high 
grass, it was impossible to distinguish them. It is estimated 
that the Indian loss hero amounted to one hundred and fifty 
killed, and as many more who were drowned in the river, and 
fifty prisoners were taken, mostly squaws and children. The 
residue of the Indians had escaped across the river before the 
commencement of the action. The twenty men who first com- 
msDoed the attack, led by Black Hnwk in perpon. escaped up 
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the lii-er. The American loss amoniited to seventess killed, 
one of Ukid b captain of DoJge'v battalion and one a lieutenant 
of Fry'n regiment, and twelve wounded. 

It appears that Black Hawk, with his twenty nen, after the 
comraenceraent of the battle by Gen. Henry, and after Gen. 
Atkinson had censed pursuit, retreated to the I>ulles on the 
Wisconsin river. A number of Sioux and Winnebago Indiana 
were sent in pursuit of him. These tribes, though sympathis- 
ing with the hostile band, were as accomplished iu treachery 
to their friends, when friendship was most needed, as are a moro 
civilized people. They had lately seen so striking a display of 
the strength of the white man, that, like a more polished rare, 
their mean and crafty natures clung to the side of power. 
Headed by the one-eyed Dceori, a Winnebago chief, they went 
in pursuit of Black Hawk and his party, and captured them 
high up on the Wisconsin river. The prisoners were brought 
down to Prairie du Chien and delivered up to Gen, Street, the 
United States Indian Agent. Amongst them was a son of Black 
Hawk, and also the Prophet, a noted chief who formerly re- 
sided at Prophet's town, in Whiteside county, and who was one 
of the principal instigatoi^ of the war. He hna perhaps been 
correctly described as being about forty years old, tall, straight, 
and athletic -, with a large, broad face ; short, blunt nose ; large, 
full eyes ; broad mouth ; thick lips ; and an abundance of thick, 
coarse, black hair. He was the priest and prophet of his tribe, 
and he mingled with his holy character the cruel feelings of a 
wild beast of the feline tribe ; exhibiting in his totiks a delib- 
erate ferocity, and embodying in his person all our notions of 
pncstly assassination and clerical murder. He was dressed in 
n Mjit of very white decr-skin, fringed at the aeams, and wore 
a head-dress of white cioth, which rose several indies above his 
head, and held in one hand a white flag, whilst the other hung 
eoreleaaly down by his side, . 
Hie priaoners were preaeoted by the two chiefi, Deoori and 
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Clieater. Hie Decori said to Gen. Street : ^ My father, I now 
•tand before you ; when we parted, I told you we would return 
soon. We had to go a great distance, to the Dalles of the 
Wiaoonsin. Ycm see that wc have done what we went to do. 
Tliese are the two you told us to get (pointing to Black Hawk 
and the Prophet). Wo always do what you tell us, because 
.we know it is for our good. My father, you told us to get 
these men, and it would be the cause of much good to the 
Winnebagoes. We have brought them, but it has been very 
hard for us to do it That one, Mucatah Muhicatah, was a 
great way off. You told us to bring ihcm alive ; we have done 
10. If you had told us to bring their heads alone, we would 
have done it. It would have been easier to do than what we 
have done. My father, wc deliver those men into your hands ; 
we would not deliver them even to our brother, the chief of the 
warriors, but to you, because we know you, and believe you 
are our fHend. We want you to keep them safe. If they are 
to be hurt, we do not wish to see it. My father, many little 
birds have been flying about our ears of late, and we thought 
they whispered to us, that there was evil intended for us ; but 
now we hope the evil birds will let our cars alone. My father, 
we know you are our friend, because you take our part ; this 
is the reason we do what you tell us to do. My father, you 
lay you love your red children ; wc think we love you more 
than you love us. My father, we were promised much good 
if we would take these people. We wait to see what good wiU 
be done for us. My father, we have come in liaste, and are 
tired and hungry ; we now put these men in your hands." 

The foregoing is not given as a specimen of Indian eloquence 
but may serve as a fair example of the mean spirit, cringing, 
fawnmg, and flattering of these rude barbarians, when their nat- 
ural ferocity is overpowered by fear. 

It may at this day be interesting to hear the answer of the 
great Gen. Taylor, who was then a colonel of the regulars, to 
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rbis speech. He said : " The great chief of the warriora told 
me to take tbe prisoners, when you should bring them, and 
wnd them to him at Rock Island. I will take them and keep 
them safe, and use them well; and will seod tiiem down hy 
you and Gen, Street, when you go down to the council, which 
will he in a few days. Your friend, Gen. Street, advised you 
to get ready and go down to the council, I advise you to do 
so too. I tell you again, that I will take the prisoners, keep 
them safe, and do them no harm. I will deliver them to the 
great chief of the warriors, and he will do with them and use 
them as he may be directed by your great &ther the president." 
Cheater addressed Gen. Street as follows ; " My &thcr, 1 am 
young, and don't know how to make speeches. This is the sec- 
ond lime I have spoken to you, before the people. My fether, 
I am no chief, I am no orator, but I have been allowed to speak 
to you. My Either, if I should not speak as well as others, still 
you must listen to me. My tiithcr, when you made the speech 
to the chie& Waugh-kon Dncori, Caramonee, the one-eyed Da- 
cori and others, the other day, 1 was there and heard you. I 
thought what you said to them you also said to me. You said 
if these two (pointing to Black Ilawk and the Prophet) were 
brought to you, a black cloud would never again hang over the 
Winncbagocs. My father, your words entered into my eara 
and into my heart. I left here that very night, and you have 
not seen me since until now. My lather, I have been a great 
way. I have hod much trouble. But when 1 remember what 
yon sflid, knowing you were right, I kept right on, and did 
wliat you told mo to do. Near the Dalles on the Wisconsin 
river, I took Black Hawk. No one did it but roe. I say this 
in the ears of all present ; they know it to be true. My father, 
I am no chief, but what 1 have done is for tbe benefit of my 
nation -, and I now hope for the good that has been promised 
us. My father, that one, Wabokiahick, (the prophet,) is my 
If he is hurt, I do not wish to we it, He aoUien 
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gometimes stidc the ends of their guns into the backs of the 
Indian prisoners, when they are going about in the hands of the 
guard. I hope this will not be done to these men." This is a 
more nuuily spedmen of Indian oratory, showing much gener- 
ous feeling, delicately expressed. 

General Atkinson, with the regulars, had gone down to 
Prairie Du Chien, in the steamboat Warrior ; the volunteers 
had marched down by land. Here they met Gen. Scott, who 
had been ordered from the East to take the chief command in 
this war. In eighteen days. Gen. Scott had transported a reg- 
ular force from Fortress Monroe, on the Chesapeake Bay, to 
Chicago. On their route up the lakes, they were dreadfully 
afflicted with the Asiatic cholera, then a new and strange dis- 
ease, making its first appearance on the continent of America. 
It suddenly broke out among his troops at Detroit, about forty 
miles from which place two liundred and eight men were landed, 
under the command of Colonel (now General) Twiggs, of whom 
it is said only nine survived. The main bo<ly under Gen. Scott 
came on to Qiicago, but were attacked with the same disease at 
Mackinaw, and by the time they arrived at Chicago, the con- 
tagion was general ; and within thirty days, ninety more were 
carried to their graves. Gen. Scott staid at Chicago about a 
month, and reached the Mississippi at Rock Island, some time 
in August 1832 ; but not until the decisive afiair at the Bad 
Axe had terminated the war. 

Upon the arrival of the troops at Prairie Du Chien, the vol- 
unteers were ordered to Dixon, where they were discharged, 
and then each merry, brave man, hastened as he pleased to his 
home, his kindred and friends. Black Hawk and his son, 
Naapape, Wishick, and the Prophet, were sent down to Rock 
Island ; and with them went many of the Winnebago chiefs to 
meet Keokuk, and the other chiefs of the Sacs and Foxs. 
But when they arrived at Rock Island, the place appointed for 
a treaty, the cholera had broken out there, so that Gen. Scott 
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and OoT. Rajnolds, with the prisoners And other chieb, fell 
down to JefTersOD Barmcka ; where a treaty was made, by 
which the Saca and Tox» ceded to the United States a lai^e 
tract of land bordering on the Mississippi, from the Desmoine 
to Turkey river, in the territory of Iowa. ITie prisoners named 
were held as hostages, for the peaceable behavior of the hostile 
Indians. They were taken to Washington Gty, where they had 
an interview with Preudent Jackson, to whona, it is reported, 
Black Hawk said ; " I am a man and you are another. We 
did not expect to conquer the white people. I took up the 
hatchet to revenge injuries, wlueh could no lohger be borne. 
Had I borne them longer, my people would have said, Black 
Hawk is a squaw ; he is too old to be a chief. He ia no Sac. 
This caused me to raise the war-whoop. I say no more of it. 
All is known to you. Keokuk once was hero; you took him 
by the hand, and when he wanted to return you sent him back 
to his nation. Black Hawk expects, that like Keokuk, we will 
be permitted to return too." ITie President told him, that 
when ho was satisfied that all things would rcmiun quiet, they 
ahould return. He then took them by the hand and dismissed 
them. They were then sent to Fortress Monroe, where Black 
Hawk became much attached to Col. Eustiss, ihe commander 
at the fbrt. On parting with him. Black Hawk said : " The 
memory of your friendship will remain until the Great Spirit 
says, that it is time for Black Hawk to sing his death song ;" 
then presenting him with a hunting^drcss, and some feathers 
of the white eagle, he said : "Aoecpt these, my brother; I 
have given one like them to the White Beaver," (Gen. Atkin- 
Bon.) " Accept them Irora Black Hawk, and when he is far 
away, they will serve to remind you of him. May the Great 
Spirit bless jou and your children. Farewell," 

By order of tlie President, these Indian prisoners, on the 4th 
day of June, 1833, were returned to thdr own country, tbey 
mm taken to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Neir York, and otlier 
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dtiM, to show them the numbers and power of the white peo- 
ple, h all these places they attracted great attention ; crowds 
ererywhere collected to see them ; and they even divided the 
attention and curiosity of the public with Gcd. Jackson him- 
self who was then making the tour of the northern States. 
Amongst others, the ladies universally sought their acquaint- 
ance ; and one young lady, (said to be respectable,) in her ad- 
nuntion of Black Hawk's son, actually kissed him, before 
crowds of people. In return for their politeness and sympathy, 
Blade Hawk told them that they were " very pretty squaws." 
lliey were returned by way of the New York canal and the 
northern lakes, to their own people in the wilderness west of 
the MississippL Black Hawk lived until the 8d of October, 
1840, when he was gathered to his fathers at the age of eighty 
years, and was hurried on the banks of the great river where 
he hid spent his life, and which he had loved so much. 
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After the Black Hawk war, nothing of importance occurred 
until the session of the legislature of 1832-'3; which was dis- 
tinguished for the tirsi eflbrts seriously fnade to construct rail- 
roads, and to impeach one of the judges. Several chartars 
passed to incorporate railroad companies; and an effort was 
made to procure a charter for a railroad fVom Lake Michigan 
to the Illinois river, in place of a canal. The stock in none of 
these companies was ever taken. At this session also were 
first proposed in Ihe Senate, surveys for a railroad across the 
State through Springfield ; and the central railroad from Peru 
to Caifo. Geoi^e Forqucr proposed the first, and the last was 
proposed by Lieutenant Governor Jenkins, though the central 
railroad had before been .suggested in a newspaper publication 
by Judge Brcese, now Senator in Congress, 

Numerously signed petitions from the people were sent up 
to this legislature, praying the impoachmrat of Hieophilns W. 
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Bmitli, on 3 of the justioes of the Supreme Court, for oppressive 
ooodiiot and misdemeanors in office. Witnesses were sent for, 
and examined by the House of Representatives. -Articles of im- 
peachment were voted and sent up to the Senate, charging the 
judge with selling afd&rWs office, d^ otfrft iflPthe circuit courts ; 
with swearing out vdHcatious writs returnable before himself for 
the purpose of oppressing innocent men by holding them to 
bail, and then continuing the suits for several terms in a court 
of which he was judge ; with imprisoning a Quaker for not 
taking off his hat in court ; and with suspending a lawyer from 
practice for advising his cHent to apply for^ change of venu* 
to aome other circuit, where Judge Smith did not preside. A 
aolemn trial was had before the Senate, which sat as a high 
oourt of impeachment, and which trial lasted for several weeks. 
The judge was proseented by a committee of n^inagers from 
the House of Representatives, of i^hich Benjamin Mills was 
diairman. This highly-gifted man shone forth with uncommon 
brilliancy, in three days summi% up, by way of conclusion, on 
the side of the prosecution. At last the important day and 
hour came when av4ote was to be taken, which was to be a 
sentence of doom to one of the magnates of the land, or was to 
restore him to his high office, and to i}f^. confidence of his 
friends. But during the progress of the trial. Judge Smith pro- 
oared some one to go into the Senate chamber regularly after 
every adjournment and gather up the scraps of paper on the 
desks of the senators, upon which they had scribbled during the 
trial. From these, much information was>^(^taincd as to the 
feelings of senators, their doubts and diffi^Wics ; an^ this c)i- 
abled him and his counsel to direct their evidence and ar^nicnt^i 
to better advantage. The whole country looked with anxious 
expectation for the result of this trial. The vote being taken, 
it appeared that twelve of the senators concurred in believing 
him guOty of some of the specifications; ten were in favor of 
aoquitting him ; and four were excused iVorn voting, ft ap- 
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pears from the journals, that fifteen senators, being a majority 
of two-thirds of the senators voting, bad voted him guilty of 
one or the other of the specifications ; but as twelve was the 
highest vote against him, on any one specification, he was ac- 
quitted. The House of Representatives, by a two-thirds vote, 
immediately passed a resolution to remove him by address, but 
the resolution failed in the Senate. 

Afterwards, other efforts were made to impeach judges for 
misconduct, but without success. So that latterly the legisla- 
ture has refused even to make an effort to bring a judge to trial ; 
knowing that whether guilty or innocent, such an effort can 
have no other result, Uian to increase the length and expenses 
of the session. This conviction has been so general among in- 
telligent men, that it has had a wonderful eflect in creating a 
feeling in fevor of limiting the term of service of the judges. 

In August, 1B34, another election came on for Governor, 
which resulted in the choice of Governor Duncan. Lieutenant 
Governor Kinney was again tfa6 opposition candidate. By this 
time Crovemor Duncan hod become thoroughly estranged from 
the friends and administration of Gen. Jackson. But as he was 
absent in Congress when he became a candidate, and never re- 
turned until after the election, the rank and file of the Jackson 
party had no means of ascertaining his defection. It was known 
to -the anti-Jackson men, and to the leading men of the Jackson 
party. These last had not credit enough with their party friends 
to make them believe it, nor would they believe it, until the 
publication of the new govemor^s inaugural message, which 
took bold and strong ground against the measures of Gen. Jack- 
son's administration. About this time the anti-Jackson party 
began generally to take the name of Whigs ; and attempted to 
base it, as did the whlgs of the revolution, upon opposition to 
the executive power. It may be well here to give some further 
account of Governor Duncan. He was a native of Kentucky ; 
and when quite young, obtained an ensign's commission dari^f 
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A» W of 1812L He was witii Col. Crougfaan and his handfhl 
of OMD, at die defence of Fort Stephenson, against ten times 
(heir number of British and Indians. This brilliant afi&ir was 
the means of distinguishing all the inferior officers engaged In 
it| and immortalised their commander. 

Governor Duncan was a man of genteel, affiible, and manly 
dsfmrtment; with a person remarkably well adapted to win 
the eateem and afiections of his fellow-citizens. He had not 
been long a citizen of this State, before he was elected major- 
genenal of the militia, and then a State Senator, where he dis- 
Uttguislied himself in the session of 1824-'5, by being the author 
of the first common school law which was ever passed in this 
State. He was ne3ct elected to Congress, in which he continued 
as a member of the House of Representatives, until he was 
eleefced governor in 1834. He was a man of but little educa* 
tkn or knowledge, except what he had picked up during his 
public services, and he had profited to the utmost by these ad- 
vantages^ He had a sound judgment, a firm confidence in his 
own convictions of right, and a moral courage in adhering to 
hu convictions, whidi is rarely met with. 

A new legislature was elected at the same time with Grover- 
nor Duncan, wluch met at Vandalia in Dec 1884. At that 
time, the State was in a very flourishing and prosperous condi- 
tkm. Population and wealth were pouring into it from all the 
old States. The great speculation in lands and town lots, 
dbortly afterwards so rife, had mode only a beginning, and that 
at Qiicago alone. The people were industrious, and contented 
with the usual profits of labor, skill, and capital. They were 
free from debt ; and the treasury of the State, for once, had 
become solvent, paying all demands in cash. If the prevalent 
speculations, fbrther east, had not commenced in Illinois, there 
were certunly very many persons who were anxious that they 
should begin ; for at this session, the legislature undertook to 
better the condition of public and private af&irs, by chartering 

8 
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• new State Banx, with a capital of on« million five hundred 
thousand dollars ; and by reviving the chatter of the bank at 
Shawneetown, with a capital of three hundred thousand dollara, 
which had once broke, and had ces»cd to do bnsineas for twelve 
years. This was the banning of all the bad legislation which 
followed in a few years, and which, as is well known, resulted 
in general ruin. At the commencement of this session, no one 
oould have anticipated the oreatiixi of a bank. 1^ people, 
with one accord, ever since the failure of the old State Bank of 
18S1, had looked upon local bonks with disfavor. And the 
whigB at that time, contending aa they were, for a national 
bank, were thought to be hostile to banks of any other kind. 
But a large majority of them in both brandies of the le^sla- 
ture, voted for these bank charters. The United States Bank, 
vetoed by Gen. Jackson, was about to go out of existence. Mr. 
Woodbury, the United States secretary of the treasury, had 
encouraged the State and local bonks to discount liberally, witb 
a view to supply the deRdency of currency, anticipated upon 
tiie discontinuance of the United States Bank. From this, very 
many democrats inferred it to be the wish of Oen. Jackson's 
administration, that State bonks should be created where tbey 
did not exist; ond with this view, these democrats were now 
in &vor of the creation of bonks. The intrigues practised to 
pass these charters, are but imperfectly known to me. The 
charter for the State Bank was drown by Judge Smith, and 
presented in the Senate by Conrad Will, of Jackson county. 
It was in honor of him that the county of Will was subse- 
quently named. He was not remarkable for anything except 
his good-humor, and for having been long o member of the 
legislature. One member of the Senate, who was bitterly hos- 
tile to all banks, and was opposed to the Shawneetown Bonk 
bill on constitutional grounds, as be declared from his place in 
the Senate, gave both the bank charters his hearty support in 
oonnderatlon of assistanoe in passing a law to levy a tax on 
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land in the mflitary tract, for road purposes ; and a member 
of the House supported them, because the bank men made him 
a State's attorney. 

It may be thought strange, that an increase of taxes was so 
eaniestly insisted on at that early day, as to be made the sub- 
ject of log-rolling in the creation of a bank. But it is to bo 
remembered, that the military lands were then owned princi- 
pally by non-residents, who were unwilling to sell except at 
high prices. £very town built, farm made, road opened, bridge 
or school-house erected by the settlers in their vicinity, added 
to the value of these lands, at no expense to the non-resident. 
Hie people persuaded themselves that in improving their own 
ftrmSy they were putting money into the pockets of men who 
did nothing for the countr}% except to skin it as fast as any hide 
grew on it. This tax was called for, to make the non-resident 
owner contribute his share to the improvement of the country, 
and thus by burdening his land with taxes, render him more 
willing to sell it. A very bad state of feeling existed towards 
the non-resident land-owners; the timber on their land was 
considered free plunder, to be cut and swept away by every 
oomer; the owners brought suits for damn<^e, but where the 
witnesses and jurors were all on one side, justice was forced to 
go with them. The non-residents at last bethought themselves 
of employing and sending out ministers of the gospel, to preach 
to the people against the sin of stealing, or hooking timber, as 
it was called. These preachers each had a circuit, or district 
of country assigned them to preach in, and were paid by the 
sermon ; but I have never learned that the non-resident land- 
owners succeeded any better in protecting their property by 
the gospel, than they did at law. 

But to return to the banks. How many other converts were 
made in their fiivor, by similar means, must remain forever a 
secret. The State Bank charter was passed ill the 1 louse of 
Representatives by a majority of one vote ; so that it may be 
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fltidthstnutkiiig of a State's attorney made a State Bank. Hie 
TOte ia tbe legislature waa not a party vote ; the banks were 
advocated and supported upon grounda of public utility and 
expediency ; and like on the vote upou the internal improve- 
mrat system, wbicfa followed at the next aeaaion, both whigs 
and democrats were earnestly invited to lay party feelings 
aside, and all go, at lesst once, for the good of the country. 
Whenever J have heard this cry «noe, 1 have always suspected 
that some great mischief waa to he done, for which no party 
deaired to be responsible to the people. Ab miyorities have 
the power, so it is their duty to carry on the government. The 
majority, as long as parties are necessary in a free government, 
ought never to divide, and a portion of it join temporarily with 
the minority. It should always have the wisdom and courage 
to adopt all the measures necessary for good government. As 
a general thing, if the minority b anything more than a faution, 
if it has any principles, and is true to them, it will rally an op- 
position to all that is done by the majority ; and even if it is 
convinced that tbe measures of the m^ority are right, it is 
■afest for the minority to compel ^e majority to take the un- 
divided responsibility of government By this means there 
will always be a party to expose the &ults and blunders of our 
rulers ; and the majority will be more careful what tfaey do. 
But if the minority mixes itself up with the majority in the 
support of great measures, which prove unfortunate for the 
country, neither party can expose the error without prostrating 
its own favorites. In this way, many persons now prominent 
as politicians in this State, have gone unwhipped of justdce, who 
otherwise would have been consigned to an unfathomable ob- 
livion. Certain it is, that if this course had been observed in 
the enactment of the disastrous meaaurcs of this and the suc- 
ceeding session of the l^ialaturc, the dominant party would 
never have dared, as it did not afterwards dare, to risk the ooa- 
tinuanoe of popular &vor, by aupportii^ such a policgr. 
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These benks were brought into exibtenoc in violation of die 
jdunest principles of political economy. The State was joung. 
Tliere was no social or business organization upon any settled 
principles. A large crowd of strangers, as it were, had met 
here for adventure. Our most sagacious citizens were of this 
ioit. We had no cities, no trade, no manufiictures, and no 
puDCtiiality in the payment of debts. We exported little or 
Bodnng. We had no surplus capital, and consequently the 
oqihal for banking must come from abroad. Some few then 
foresaw, what proved true, that it would be difficult to find di- 
reetors and officers for two banks and numerous branches, who, 
from their known integrity and financial knowledge, would be 
entitled to the public confidence. The stockholders would (as 
they did) reside abroad, in other States. They could not sa- 
pervise the conduct of the directory in person. It was probable 
that many improvident loans would be made, and that the banks 
would be greatly troubled in making their collections. 

It appears to me that banking cannot be successful in any 
country where the capital comes necessarily from abroad. The 
Btodcholders will be imposed on. They cannot conveniently 
meet in proper person to examine the banks, but must from 
year to year trust everything to agents, who, the whole world 
says, never manage other people^s business as well as their own. 
lyMnfciwg cannot succeed except in a state of settled, organized 
society, where honesty, truth, and fidelity are paramount; 
where the merchants and business men have all received a 
regular oonmiercial training ; where they have been educated 
from their youth upwards in the principles and practice of com- 
mercial honor and punctuality ; where a bank protest, by break- 
ing a man and closing his business, is more terrible than im- 
prisonment ; where the laws favor the collection of debts, and 
the whole people are in the habit of prompt payment. In such 
a society, honest and capable men may be readily found to 
manage banks, and those who deal with them may be relied on 
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fer punctuality. I place great etress upon punctoality, aa tha 
vital principle of eafe banking. Because if the debtors of tha 
bank do not pay, the bank itself cannot. 

Nor can banking aucoeed in a Stat« where the great body of 
the people, or any considerable party of them, are opposed to 
banks. Some project to repeal their charter, or harass them, 
vill be started at every session of the l^slature, and they will 
be strongly tempted to ext«nd their favors further than safety 
will warrant, for the purpose of silencing opposition. In a com- 
munity like niinois, there ore scores of men in every county 
^Ao, from their business, or rather want of business, and want 
of punctuality, cannot with safety be favored by a bank. Yet 
flnch men ore not destitute of political importance and influence, 
and can give the banks great trouble if a loan is refused. Fa- 
TOT to such persons is a fraud upon the stockholders and the 
community which credits the circulation. Nevertheless, banks 
are driven to accommodate such pereona, and, in fact^ to abso- 
lute bribery, for the purpose of buying their peace. 

I aver, without fear of contradiction, that when these banks 
vere chartered, ^ere was, in a manner, no surplus capital in 
the State ; that the capital came mostly ftom abroad ; that the 
stockholders resided at a distance, and never had a meeting, in 
proper person, in this State ; that we had no (Mties, and but few 
lat^ towns ; that, in a manner, we exported nothing, but im- 
ported everything except meat and breadstufTs, and indeed much 
of these. We had no settled society. The business men were 
not generally men of commercial training and education. The 
laws did not favor tbo collection of debts, nor did the public 
sentiment frown upon a want of punctuality. 

After the internnl improvement system was adopted at a 
subsequent session, its friends increased the capital of these 
hanks, by making the State a stockholder in each. The capi- 
tal of the State Bank was increased two millions of dollars, 
and the Illinob Bank one miUi<xi four hundred thousand dollars. 
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Hie itook in the State Bank was readily and greedily takeOi 
ud the aalMeriptions greatly exceeded the amount allowed by 
the diarter. Early in the spring of 1835, John Tillson, jr., 
tben of Hillsboro' ; Thomas Mather, then of Kaskaskia ; God- 
frey Oilman ds Co., then of Alton ; Theophilus W. Smith, thm 
one of the jadges of the Supreme Court ; and Samuel Wiggins, 
of Cincinnati, made arrangements to obtain large sums of 
money in the eastern cities, principally in New York and Con- 
neeticut, to be invested in this stock. The charter required the 
advance of five dollars on each share subscribed, and gave a 
pre fe rence to citizens of the State. It also provided against 
the undue influence of large stockholders, by reducing their 
(proportional) vote for directors. These provisions made it 
desirable, not only that all the stock should be subscribed by 
cttizens of the State, but also, that all subscriptions should be 
small in amount Accordingly, each of these gentlemen, with 
a view of monopolizing the stock and controlling the bank, em- 
ployed men all over the country to obtain powers of attorney 
from any and all who were willing to execute them, author- 
ising one or the other of these persons to act as their agents in 
■absoribing for stock, and to transfer and control it afterwards. 

Many thousands of such subscriptions were made, in the names 
of as many thousands who never dreamed of being bankers, and 
who do not know to this day that they were ever, apparently, 
the owners of bank stock. 

The contest for the control of the bank was between Judge 
Smith, on the one side, and the other gentlemen named, on the 
other. When the commissioners met to apportion the stock, a 
motion was made, that all subscriptions by or for the use of 
citizens of the State, should be preferred to subscriptions made 
for the use of persons residing abroad, and requiring all hold- 
ers of proxies to make oath as to the fiict of residence or non- 
residence. This resolution was advocated by Judge Smith, who 
stood ready, as it was said, to swear that all the stock subscrib- 
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cd by faim, in liu own name or by power of Mtaratij, hon*Jidt 
Monged to Um, ind had bem paid fi>r by lua own monejr. The 
oAer great operaton could not make audi an oatli, and conae- 
^oestly oppowed the reaolutioo, which was defeated. Tillaon, 
Uather, Wiggina, and Godfrey Gilman & Co^ CMnbined against 
Smith. Hiey obtained a oontrolling portion of die stock. Math- 
er was made prandent, and a directory waa elected, who were 
in the interest of the combination. He director* appointed 
wwe probably as good men for the tniat aa could have been 
Ibnnd in the State. 

Aa I have said, die stock in the State Bank having been taken, 
ft vent into (^ration under the control of Thonuu Mather and 
Ida friends, in 1835. Hie Alton interest in it was very lai^ 
Godfrey CHlman d Co., merchants of Alton, had obtained con- 
trol of a large part of the atock ; enough, in case of diviaion, 
to control die election of directors. To conciliate them, the 
bank undertook to lend its ud to build up Alton, in rivalry of 
St, Louia. At this time, a strong desire was felt by many to 
create a commercial emporium in our own State ; and it was 
hoped that AltMi could be made such a place. As yet, how- 
ever, neoriy the whole trade of Illinois, Wisoonwn, and of the 
U|^>er Mississippi, was concentrated at St. Louis. The little 
poik, beef, wheat, flour, and such other articles as tlte country 
affi>rded for export, were sent to St. Louis to be shipped. All 
the lead of the upper and lower lead-mines was shipped from 
or on acoount of the merchante of St. Louie. Eschange on the 
east to any amount could only be purchased at St. Louis ; and 
many of the smaller merchuits all over the countty went to St. 
Louis to purchase their aseortments. 

The State Bank undertook to break up this course of things, 
and divert these advantages to Alton. Godfrey Gilman & Co. 
were supplied widi about (800,000, to b^in on the lead bun- 
Ben. By their Bgenta,they made heavy purchases c^lead, and 
kad it shij^ied to Alton. Stone, Maiming fg Co., anotfaer Alton 
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Arm, were ftuniflhed with several hundred thousand dollars, with 
whidi to operate in produce ; and Sloo ds Co. obtained large 
loans for the same purpose. The design of the parties, of course, 
was not accomplished. Instead of building up Alton, enriching 
Its merchants, and giving the bank a monopoly of exchanges on 
the east, these measures resulted in crushing Alton, annihilating 
its merchants, and breaking the bank. This result ought to have 
been foreseen. The St Louis merchants had more capital in 
business than ten such banks, and twenty such cities as Alton. 
lliej were Intimately connected, either as owners or agents, m 
all the steamboats running on the Illinois and Upper Mississippi. 
TlieBe boats required an up-river as well as a down-river freight 
Hie Qp-river freight could only be got in St Louis, and would 
not be furnished to boats known to be engaged in the Alton con- 
spiracy. The merchants in Galena and throughout the Upper 
Missiasippi and Illinois country, were connected in trade with 
the St Louis merchants, many of them owing balances not con- 
venient to be paid, and enjoying standing credits which could 
not be dispensed with. 

The Alton merchants, however, commenced operations on the 
moneys furnished by the bank, and they wore so anxious to ob- 
tain a monopoly of purchases, that prices rose immediately. 
Hie price of lead rose in a short time from $2 75 to $4 25 per 
hundred. This did not appear to be the best way of monopo- 
liaing the lead trade. Therefore, Godfrey Gilman <k Co. fur- 
nished their agent in Gralena some two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars to purchase lead-mines and smelting establishments. 
This agent was a manly, frank, honorable, and honest man, but 
wild and reckless in the extreme. lie bought all the mines and 
smelting establishments he could get, and sumo lots in Galena. 
He scattered money with a profuse and princely hand. The ef- 
fect was apparent in a short time. Property in Galena rose in 
a few months more than two thousand per cent. While such 
great exertions were making to divert the lead trade to Alton, 

8* 
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and while such lavish expenditures at Galena raised its price 
there, they could not keep up the price in the eastern cities, its 
destined market. The lead was kept in store in New York a 
year or two, in hopes the price would rise. The owners were 
at last oompelled to sell at a great sacritice, and the operation 
ruined all concerned. Stone, Manning & Co., and Sloo ii Co., 
were equally unfortunate. 

I think the bank must have lost by all its Alton operations 
near a million of dollars, and was nearly insoWent before the 
end of the second year of its existence, thou^ the fact was un 
known to the people. Tbia is an example of the danger of en 
deavoring to force trade, wholly against nature, out of its accus- 
tomed channels. Let it be a warning also to all banks, not to 
engage, either by themselves or by their agents, in the ordinary 
business of trade and speculation. 

The democrats helped to make the banks, but the whigs con- 
trolled the most money, which gave them the control of the 
banks. The president and a large majority of the directors and 
other officers were whigs ; just enough of demoorats had been 
appointed to avoid the appearance of proscription. Thus the 
democrats were defeated at least once in the contest for the 
" spoils," and probably it will always be thus when long purses 
ere to decide who are the " victors." 

When the State Bank was created, its projectors, to make it 
popular, attached to it a provision for a real estate fund, to the 
amount of a million of dollars, to be lent out on mortgagee of 
land. This was intended to conciliate the farmers, as thereby 
the bank would become a sort of farmers' bank, out of which 
the farmers could obtain money on a mortgage of their &rms. 
But this was really the worst feature in the whole project At 
this day it will be generally acknowledged that no farmer ought 
ever to borrow money to carry on his furm. The only mode 
In which a farmer can be benefited by a bank, is for merchants 
and traders to borrow money and pay it out to to ners for their 
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prodnoe. But Tery many fitrmers did borrow, and very few of 
them were able to pay. Their farms were taken away from 
them ; andjBO thb popular luro to the farmers operated like set* 
ting out huge steel traps to catch their plantations. 

Tlie &ot that the presidents and cashiers of the principal 
bank and branches, and a very great majority of the directors 
and other officers, were whigs, was sufficient to dub the bank 
a iHiig concern. It was viewed with great jealousy by the 
demoorats. Judge Smith headed an opposition to it ; and al- 
though he had written the charter, and urged its passage upon 
his friends in the legislature, he did not hesitate to declare it 
(moonstitutional. He was joined by Judge McRoberts, Re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Danville, and many other leaders of 
the party. The bank made an effort to get the deposits of 
public money, but it had become so odious to the democrats, 
and sodi representations had been made at Washington, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury refused its application. The con- 
sequence was, that a continual run was made upon it for specie, 
to enter Gk>vemment land. To avoid this continual drain of 
specie, the bank adopted the expedient of sending its notes, 
parporting to have been issued at one branch, to be loaned at 
another, and by this means keeping its circulation at a distance 
from the place of payment 

Here I will leave tfic subject of the bank for the present, 
and notice another important matter acted upon by the legis- 
lature at the session of I834-'5. This was the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. As early as 1821, the legislature appropriated 
$10,000 for a survey of the route of this canal. Judge Smith 
and others were appointed commissioners, and they again ap- 
pointed Rend Paul, of St. Louis, and Justice Post, now of Al- 
exander county, as engineers. A survey of the route was 
made. The work was reported eminently practicable, and the 
cost of construction was estimated at a sum near six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars. In 1826, Congress donated to the 
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State abont 800,000 acrea of Und ob the i-oute of the canal, 
ia aid of tbo woric Id 1825, a law waa pasted inoorporating a 
oompany to make the ouial. Tbo stock was neTer aubecribed. 
And in 1826, another law waa paosed, proriding for the sale of 
lota and lands, for the appointment of a board of oan&l com- 
nuMimieTs, and for the eommenoement of the work. Nothing 
waa done under this law, escept the lale of some land and 
lots, and a new surrey of the route and estimate of coets, by 
the new engineer, Mr. fiucklin. Hie estimate this time ran into 
millions instead of thousands, but waa yet too low, as expe- 
rience has sabseqnently demonstrated. AlW that time there 
were various projects of giving the work to a oompany, or of 
making a railroad instead of acanal. But nothing eficctual was 
proposed to be dime until the eeasiim of 18ft4-'5, 

At this session of the legislature, George Forquer, a senator 
for Sangamon county, as chainnan c^ the committee on inter- 
nal improrements, prepared and made an elaborate report in 
&vor of a low of half a million of dcdlais, oa the dredit of the 
State, to begin with. I call the report an elaborate one, be- 
cause it is so : peihsps more able than any similar documeot 
submitted to any of the western l^islatures. It contains evi 
denoe of vast reeearch, and abundance of facts and probable 
conjectures, and is c\prBssed in language at once plesMUg, bril . 
liant, and attractive. The report was accompanied by a bill 
sttthori^ng a loan on the credit of the State, which passed the 
Senate, and would certunly have passed the le^lature, but for 
the fact that the governor, in his general message, and also in 
a special message, asserted with confidence that the money 
could be obtained upon a pledge of the canal lands alone. 
Amended in this particular, the bill passed, and has served as 
a model for all the subsequent laws on that subject. The re- 
port was justly liable lo one criticism. The cost waa estjinti»d 
too low. The Senate ordered 5,000 cojues of it to be published 
for the inibnoation of the people. Thia waa the first effioioit 
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manmmt in &Tor of the canal. The loan onder this law foil- 
ed ; but at a special seasion in 1835, a law was introdaoed hj 
James M. Strode, then a senator representing -all the country 
inchiding and north of Peoria, authorizing a loan of half a mil- 
lion of doUan on the credit of the State. This loan was nego- 
tiated hj Governor Duncan in 1886, and with this money a 
eommeneement was made on the canal in the month of June of 
that year. William F. Thornton, Gurdon S. Hubbard, and 
William B. Archer, all whigs, were appointed the first canal 
eoimnlasioneni under this law. 

In tlie spring and summer of 1836, the great land and town 
lot speculation of those times had fairly reached and spread 
orer Illinois. It commenced in this State first at Chicago, and 
was the means of building up that place In a year or two from 
a village of a few houses, to be a city of several thousand in- 
habitants. Hie story of the sudden fortunes made there, ex- 
oited at first wonder and amazement, next a gambling spirit oi 
adventure, and lastly, an all-absorbing desire for sudden and 
splendid wealth. Chicago had been for some time only one 
great town maiiLct The plats of towns, for a hundred miles 
aicnnd, were carried there to be disposed of at auction. The 
eastern people had caught the mania. Every vessel coming 
weat was loaded with them, their money and means, bound for 
Chioago, the great fiury land of fortunes. But as enough did 
not come to satisfy the insatiable greediness of the Qiicago 
skaipera and speculators, they frequently consigned their wares 
to eastern markets. Thus, a vessel would be freighted with 
land and town lots, for the New York and Boston markets, at 
lesa cost than a barrel of flour. In fkct, lands and town lots 
were the staple of the country, and were the only articles of 
export. 

Hie example of Chicago was contagious. It spread to all 
the towns and villages of the State. New towns were laid out 
hi every directicm. The number of towns multiplied so rapidly, 
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that it was waggishly remarked by many peoi>lo. that tht' w h. .Ic 
country was likely to be laid out into towns ; and that no land 
would be lejpfc for fiurming purposes. The judgments of all our 
business men were unsettled, and their minds occupied only by 
the one idea, the all-absorbing desire of jumping into a fortune. 
As all had bought more town lots and lands than many of them 
could pay for, and more than any of them could sell, it was 
sappoeed thai if the country could be rapidly settled, its re- 
sources developed, and wealth invited from abroad, that all the 
towns then of any note would soon become cities, and tiiat the 
other towns, laid out only for speculation, and dien without in 
habitants, would immediately become thriving and populous 
villages, the wealth of all would be increased, and the town lot 
market would bo rendered stable and secure. 

With a view to such a consummation, a system of internal 
improvements began to be agitated in the summer and &11 of 
1886. It was argued that Illinois had all the natural advan- 
tages which constitute a great State ; a rich soil, variety of cli- 
mate, and great extent of territory. It only wanted inhabitants 
and enterprise. These would be invited by a system of im- 
provements ; timber would be carried by railroad to fence the 
prairies ; and the products of the prairies, by the same means, 
would be brought to market. The people began to hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions on the subject ; and before the 
next winter, most of the counties had appointed delegates to an 
internal improvement convention, to be assembled at the seat 
of government. This body of delegates assembled at the same 
time with the legislature of ISSO-T. It devised and recom- 
mended to the legislature a system of internal improvements ; 
the chief feature of which was, *^that it should be commensurate 
with the wants of the people.'* Thus the general desire of 
sudden and unwarrantable gain ; a dissatisfaction with the slow 
but sure profits of industry and lawful commerce, produced a 
general phrenzy. Speculation was the order of the day, and 
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emy poanble means was hastily and greedily adopted to give 
an artificial value to property. In accomplishing this object as 
to the manner and means, our people surrendered their judg- 
ments to the dictates of a wild imagination. No scheme was 
60 extravagant as not to appear plausible to some. The most 
wild calculations were made of the advantages of a system of 
internal improvements ; of the resources of the State to meet 
all expenditures ; and of our final ability to pay all indebted- 
ness without taxation. Mere possibilities appeared highly 
probable ; and probabUity wore the livery of certainty itself. 

I have said that our people were moved by these influences ; 
but only those are meant who attended these meetings, and 
wded in sending and instructing delegates to the internal im- 
provement convention. It is not true that the whole people 
were thus moved or thus acted. These meetings were generally 
held in the towns, and mostly attended by the town people. 
Hie great body of the people in the country treated the snbjeot 
with indifference. But this silence was taken for consent. The 
voice of these meetings was considered as the voice of the peo- 
ple, and the voice of the people as " the voice of God," and 
many of the members of the legislature felt themselves in- 
structed by it to vote for some system of internal improve- 
ments. 

Tlie legislature at this session took up the subject in full 
earnest ; and in the course of the winter passed a system pro- 
viding for railroads from Galena to the mouth of the Ohio ; 
from Alton to Shawneeto'^Ti ; from Alton to Mount Carmel ; 
from Alton to the eastern boundary of the State, in the direc- 
tion of Terre Haute; from Quiucy on the Mississippi, through 
Springfield to the Wabash ; from Bloomington to Pekin ; and 
from Peoria to Warsaw ; including in the whole about 1,800 
miles of road. It also provided for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Kaskaskia, Illinois, Great and Little Wabash, 
and Rock rivers. And besides this, two hundrod thousand 
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dollan were to be distributed amongst diose countieB through 
irhidi no roads or improyements were to be made. The legis- 
lature TOted 18,000,000 to the system, which was to be raised 
hj a loan. 

As a part of the system also, the canal from Chicago to Peru 
was to be prosecuted to completion, and a further loan of four 
millions of ddlars was authorized for that purpose. The legis- 
lature had already established a board of canal oommissioners. 
Hiey now established a board of fund oommissioners to nego- 
tiate the new loans for the railroads ; and a board of commis- 
doners of pablic worlds, one for each judicial circuit, then seven 
in number, to superintend construction. And as a crowning 
act of folly, it was provided that the work should commence 
simultaneously on all the roads at eadi end, and fh>m the cross- 
ings of all the rivers. 

It is very obvious now tliat great errors were committed. 
It was utterly improbable that the great number of public offi- 
cers and agents for the fiiithful prosecution of so extensive and 
cumbrous a system, could be found in the State ; 'or if found, 
it was less likely that the best material would be selected. But 
the legislature went on to create a multitude of officers, for a 
multitude of men, who were all to be engaged in the expendi- 
ture of money, and superintending improvements, as if there 
were a hundred De Witt Clintons in the State ; but there is no 
limit to the conoeit of aspiritfg ignorance. Indeed, our past ex- 
perience goes far to show that it has not yet been safe for Illi- 
nois, as a government, to have any very complicated or extent 
sive interests to manage, for the want of men to manage them ; 
and for the want of an enlightened public will to sustain able 
and faithful public servants, and to hold the unfaithful to a just 
and strict account. Hie legislature were to elect the members 
of the board of public works, and these offices were very near 
being filled by the election of members of the legislature, it 
is true, that the constitution made them ineligible, by providing 
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ibaA no member should be appointed to an office created during 
Ae term for which he had been elected. Grovemor Duncan 
annomioed his determination not to commission members of 
the legislature, if elected, to these offices. A law was attempted 
to be passed dispensing with a commission from the gOTcnuH', 
ahhoogfa the constitution provides that all civil officers shall be 
commiflsioned by him. It had been too mudi the case, in the 
BBncns legislature, that when a majority were set upon accom- 
pHaUng their purpose, no constitutional barriers were sufficient 
to lestrain them. Ingenious reasons were never wanting to 
mtisfy the consciences of the more timid ; so that many regret- 
ted that there was any constitution at all, by the violation of 
whidi, members were forced to commit perjury to accomplish 
their utilitarian views. A vigorous efibrt was made in the two 
houses to elect members to these offices ; but not quite a ma- 
jority oould be obtamed in favor of it. The joint meeting was 
adjourned for one day, and on the next, persons were elected 
who were not members of the legislature. 

No previooB survey or estimate hod been made, either of the 
rontes, the costs of the works, or the amount of business to be 
done on them. Tlie arguments in favor of the system were of 
a character most difficult to refute, composed as they were part- 
ly of ftct, but mostly of prediction. In this way I have heard 
it prored, to general satisfaction, by an ingenious orator in the 
lobby, tliat the State could well afibrd to borrow a hundred 
millionB of dollars, and expend it in making internal improve- 
oientB. Hie orators in favor of the system all aimed to argue 
thdr way logically, and the end has showed, that the counsels 
of a sound judgment, guided by common sense, jumping at con- 
duaions, are to be preferred to ingenious speculation. Nothing 
is more delusiye in public affairs than a series of ingenious rea- 
aonings. In this way John C. Calhoun, in his report on the Me- 
morial of the Memphis Convention, proved conclusively that it 
is constitutional to build a single pier on the lakes, but it would 
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be unoonstitutjonal to build two of tbem dose togetber, and 
parallel, for then they would be a harbor. In the same mvi- 
ner he proved it to be c(Hiatituti<Hial to improve the channels 
of the groat Western rivers, but utterly nnconetitutional to im- 
prove them near shore, bo that boats could have a landing ; and 
in the some manner he proved that it was oonstitutioDal to im- 
prove the navigation of rivers common to three or more States, 
but unconstltutaonal to improve a river running through a single 
State, although it might be the channel of trade for half tba 
nation. 

The means used in the legislature to pass the system, deserve 
some notice for the instruction of posterity. First, a large por- 
tion of the people were interested in the success of the canal, 
which was threatened, if other aeotiona of the State were denied 
the improvements demanded by them ; and thus the friends of 
the canal were forced to log-roll for that work by supporting 
others which were to be ruinous to the country. Koads and 
improvements were proposed everywhere, to enlist every sec- 
tion of the State. Three or four efforts were made to pass a 
smaller system, and when defeated, the bill would be amended 
by the addition of other roads, until a majority was obtained 
for it. Those counties which could not be thus accommodated 
were to share in the fiind of two hundred thousand dollars. 
Hiree roads were appointed to terminate at Alton, before the 
Alton interest would agree to the system. Hie seat of govern- 
ment was to be removed to Springfield. Sangamon comity, in 
which Springfield is situated, was then represented by two aen- 
ators and seven representatives, called " the long nine," all whtgs 
but one. Amongst them were some dexterous jugglers and 
managers in politics, whose whole object was to obtain the scat 
of government for Springfield. This delegation, from the be- 
ginning of the session, threw itself as a unit in support ot, or op- 
position to, every local measure of interest, but never without 
a bargain for vot«s in return on tlie seat of goTsmment qne«- 
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tioD. Most of the other counties were small, having but one 
Tepre8entatiTe,.aad many of them with but one for a whole di»- 
trict ; and this gave Sangamon county a decided preponderance 
in the log-rolling system of those days, It is worthy of exam- 
ination whether any just and equal legislation can ever be sus- 
tained where some of the counties are great and powerful and 
others feeble. But by such means " the long nine'' rolled along 
like a snow-ball, gathering accessions of strength at every turn, 
until they swelled up a considerable party for Springfield, which 
party they managed to take almost as an unit in fiivor of the 
internal improvement system, in return for which the active 
lapporters of that system were to vote for Springfield to be the 
seat of government. Thus it was made to cost the State about 
six mUlions of dollars to remove the seat of government from 
Vandalia to Springfield, half which sum would have purchased 
all the real estate in that town at three prices ; and thus by log- 
rolling on the canal measure, by multiplying railroads, by ter- 
minating three railroads at Alton, that Alton might become a 
great city in opposition to St. Louis, by distributing money to 
some of the counties, to be wasted by the county commission- 
ers, and by giving the seat of government to Springfield, was 
the whole State bought up and bribed, to approve the most sense- 
less and disastrous policy which ever crippled the energies of a 
growing country. 

Hie examples of Pennsylvania and Indiana in adopting a sim- 
ilar system were powerfully urged by the deluded demagogues 
of this legislature, to delude their fellow members, and to quiet 
the fears of the people. Now was developed for the first time 
a principle of government, or rather a destiny for government 
to aim at, which was to keep pace with the grand ideas which 
had seized upon the people of other States, — ideas having in 
view not the improvement of individual man, by increasing his 
knowledge and power of thought, but merely by enriching his 
pockets. 
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It appoBTslif areport ofsconitiiitteeof theHouMofBe|>i» 
■cntstiTes, that it was believed that the people were expecting, 
Htd anxioiu for ■ iTatem of mtenial impnyremeirts ; that the 
■wyetem irould be of gnM utility in tnnltiply irig popnlstion and 
iraalth; that mch k qratem wh entirely praotioBble; that the 
cost of it could be eanlj gneseed at irithout prerious aurreys ; 
that ev«n small sums oould be profitably expended upon the 
rivers ; that estimates for the railroads oould be asoertuned by 
analogy and ocmiparison with ^milar woriis in other 8tat«8; 
Aat the system would cause a great deal of land to be entered, 
■nd increase the land tax, a part of which oould go to fiirm a 
fimd to pay interest ; that the tolls on parts of the roads as fast 
as tliey were completed both ways Irom the crossings of rivers 
and from considerable towns, would yield the iuteceet on their 
cost; tbat the water-power made by improvements on the 
rivers, would rent for a large anm ; that lands were to be en- 
tered along all the roads by the State, which were to be re-sold 
for a higher price ; that eminent finandera were to be elected 
flind commissioners, whose high standing and eminent qnalifica- 
tiwis were to reflect credit upon the Stat«, and add to its re- 
sonroes; and with all these resources at command, that no 
great finandal skill would be required in any fiitnre le^alature 
to provide for paying the interest on the loans and cany the sys- 
tem to completion, without burdening the people. Sucii were 
the ingenious devices of this legislature, in all of whicli they 
were totally mistaken, as experience afterwards proved. Not 
a solitary one of these propositions has borne the test of experi- 
ment ; but all have resulted just contrary to what was predict- 
ed. I wilt mention also, that it was confidently believed, in 
and out of the legislature, that the State stock to be issued, 
would command a premium of 10 per cent., whidt would go to 
Bwell the interest fund ; that the stock in the banks would yield 
enough to pay interest oa the bank bonds and a aniplua be 
sides ; and that in fact the system was to bo self-acting and Mlf- 
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■nrtihiing ; to provide for its own liquidation and payment, and 
CBikh the State treasury into the bargain. 

I mmtion these calculations, all of which so signally fiuled; 
all of whidi were once so confidently believed, but which now 
80 absurd and ridiculous, as a warning to all theoretical, 
schemers in public afiairs ; and against the counsels of 
all impracticable, dreaming politicians. Let posterity remem- 
ber it, and engrave it upon their hearts as a lesson of wisdom, 
that qdendid abilities and the power of ingenious speculation 
are not statesmanship ; but they may lead a country to the 
verge of ruin, unless guided by solid judgment and plain com-> 
moa aoise ; by which they arc rarely accompanied. 

As no system could* be passed except by log-rolling, and 
without providing for a simultaneous expenditure of money all 
Qfver the State, it followed that none of the roads were ever 
oompleted. Detached parcels of them were graded on every 
road, the excavations and embankments of which will long re- 
main as a memorial of the blighting-scathe done by this legisla- 
ture; but nothing was finished, except the road from the Illinois 
river to Springfield, which cost about 81,000,000, and which 
now is not worth one hundred thousand dollars. 

I wiU here mention that this internal improvement law was 
retnmed by the Grovcrnor and council of revision, with their 
oligeotions, but afterwards passed both houses by the constitu- 
tiooal majority. It is a singular fact, that all the foolish and 
xuinona measures which ever passed an Illinois legislature, 
would have been vetoed by the governor for the time being, 
if lie had possessed the constitutional power. Tlie old State 
Bank of 1821, which ruined the public finances and demoralized 
the people ; and by which the State lost in various ways, more 
than its entire capital, would have been vetoed by Governor 
Bond. The laws creating the late banks and increasing their 
capital by making the State a stockholder to a large amount, 
and the internal improvement system, would have been vetoed 
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b; Governor Duncan. In all these caaea tbe veto power wonid 
have been highly beneficial. I am aware that demagoguea and 
flatterers of the people, have bo far imitated the auppte parasites 
in the courts of Monarcha, whose maxim is that the " king can 
do no wrong," as to steal the compliment and apply it to the 
people. They are contending everywhere that the people never 
err. Without disputing the infallibility of the people, we know 
that their repreaeDtatives can and have erred ; and do err most 
grievously. A qualified veto power in the executive, is a whole- 
some corrective. It can only operate to delay a good and pop- 
ular measure ; for if the people deeire it with any unanimity, 
they will select representatives who will pass it, notwithstand- 
ing the veto. 

As I have already said, the capital atock of the State Bank 
was increased this session, in the whole, to the amount of 
$8,100,000, by making the State a stockholder. The stock of 
the Shawneetown Bank was increased to $1,700,000 in all. 
Ilie Fund Gommlssionera were authorized to subscribe for this 
increase of stock, amounting to $3,400,000, a portion of which 
waa to be pmd for from the surplus revenues of the United 
States, and the residue by a sole of State bonds. And although 
the State was to have the majority of stock in both banks, yet 
were the private stockholdera to have a majority of the direc- 
ton. The banka were made the fiacal agents of the canal and 
railroad funds ; and, upon the whole, it waa a mere chance 
that the State did not lose its entire capital thus invested. It 
was supposed that the State bonds would sell for a premium 
of about 10 per cent, which would go to swell the interest 
fund ', and that the dividends upon stock would not only pay 
the interest on the bonds, but furnish a large surplus to be 
carried, likewise, to the interest tiind. However, when these 
bonds were ofTered in market, they could not be sold, even at 
par. The banks were accommodatJng, and rather than the 
speculation should fkil, they agreed to take the honda at par. 
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m oiih, amoantiDg to 12,665,000. Hie Bank of Illmois sold 
their lot of t900,000, but the (1,765,000 in bonds disposed of 
to tlie State Bank, it b aUeged, were never sold. They were, 
however, used as bank capital, and the bank expanded its busi- 
neai aooordingl J. 

In the spring of 1837, the banks throughout the United States 
suspended specie payments The banks of Illinois followed 
the example of others. I will not dwell upon the causes of 
thia moyement, as they belong more to the history of the whole 
oountrj than to that of a single State. The charter of the State 
Bank contained a provision, that if the institution refused spe- 
cie payments for sixty days together, it should forfeit its char- 
ter. Hiese banks were made the fiscal agents for the canal 
and the railroads. A large sum of public money was deposited 
in them, and if they went down, they would carry the canal and 
the internal improvement system in their train of ruin. Two 
of the canal commissioners visited Governor Duncan, and re- 
quested a call of the legislature to avert the evil. A special 
aeamon was called in July. The governor's message made a 
statement of the matter, without any direct recommendation to 
legalise the suspension, and did recommend a repeal or classi- 
fication of the internal improvement system. The legislature 
did legalize the suspension of specie payments, but refused to 
toncfa the subject of internal improvements. It was plain that 
nothing could be done to arrest the evil for near two years 
more. In the meantime all considerate persons hoped that the 
public insanity would subside, that the people would wake up 
to reflection, and see the utter absurdity of the public policy. 

They were disappointed. Loan after loan was effected, both 
in Europe and America. The United States Bank, then dealing 
in stocks, by which it was ruined, gave important aid to our 
negotiations. This bank itself took some of the loans, and lent 
its great credit to effect others. The loans made in America 
at par, but those in Europe were at per cent, discount. 
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Tbe banker paid 90 cents on the dollar to the State, and, as u 
alleged, 1 per cent to the Fund Oommissioners, for brokerage, 
A large contract was made for railroad iron at an extravagant 
price. The work continued to be prosecuted upon all the im- 
provements. A new governor and new legislature were to be 
elected in August, 1838, from whose second sober thoughts re- 
lief was to be expected, unless the State should be irretrievablj 
ruined in the meantime. 

At this election the question of the continuance of the rail- 
road system was but feebly made. Cyrus Edwards, the whig 
candidate for governor, declared himself to be decidedly in 
favor of it. Thomas Carlin, the democratic candidate, was 
charged with secret hostility to it, but never so sufficiently ex- 
plained his views, during the pendency of the election, that he 
could be charged with entertaining an opinion one way or the 
other. A large majority of the legislature was for the sys- 
tem. And although Mr. Carlin was elected governor, and 
most probably was opposed to it, yet^ finding that nothing 
could be done with sudi a legislature, he was at the first session 
forced to keep silence. 

This legislature not only refused to repeal or modiQr the 
system, but added other works to it, requiring an additional 
expenditure of about $800,000. Thus was presented the spec- 
tacle of a whole people becoming infiituated, adopting a moat 
ruinous policy, and continuing it for three years ; in fiict, until 
the whole scheme tumbled about their ears, and brought dqwn 
the State to that ruin which all cool, reflecting men, saw fr^m 
the first was inevitable. 

A special session was again called in 1838-^9. This session 
repealed the system, and provided for winding it up. By this 
time it became apparent that no more loans could be obtained 
at par. The Fund Commissioner, and those appointed to sell 
canal bonds, had adopted some ingenious expedients for raising 
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monej, all of which most signally failed. Upon the oreatioa 

of the New York free banking system, a demand was at onoe 

cnaled for State stocks, to set the swindling institutions under 

it in motion. Hie law required a deposit of State stocks of 

doable the value of circulation and debt, together with a cer- 

tim per oentage in specie. Our commissioner enabled several 

of these swindling banks to start, by advancing Illinois bonds 

on a credit, in hopes that when the banks came into repute, 

they would receive payment in their notes. These banks all 

fililed, I believe, in a short time, and the amount they received 

* Warn nearly a total loss. Other State bonds, to a large amount, 

^^re lefl in various places on deposit, for sale, and others again 

4*eel7 sold on a credit, althouj^ the law required ready pay- 

^toent in cash at par. A large amount was lefl with Wright 

Co. of London, for sale. Some half a million was sold, and 

Wright 6i Go. &iled, with the money and the residue of 

bonds in their hands. 

Hie residue of the bonds was returned, but the State was ob- 

^iged to come in as a creditor and share with others in their 

hastate, for the money received. Hie State received a few shU- 

^ings on the pound. 

I do not attempt to write a history of all the bungling, illegal 
«ad ill-advised negotiations of our oommissioncrs. I mean to 
wy enough to show that, at the special session in 1838-^9, the 
legislature was compelled by inevitable necessity to stop the 
system. And in fact that nearly the whole people obstinately 
shut their eyes to the perception of plain truths, until these 
troths burst upon them terrible as an army with banners. 

It may be supposed that this revulsion, this disappointment 
of cherished hopes, came upon the people with a crushing effect. 
It did 00. Nevertheless there was but little discontent The 
people looked one way and another with surprise, and were as- 
tonished at their own folly. They looked about for some one 

9 
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to blame, but there was no one. All were equally to be con- 
dttDued. 

It was a nuudm with manj politioianB, just to keep along even 
with the humor of the people, right or wrong. Any measure 
was to be considered right which was popular fbr the time be- 
ing. The politician felt assured that if he supported a bad meas- 
ure when it was popular, or opposed a good one when it was 
unpopular, he would never be called to account for it by the 
people. It was believed that the people never blame any one 
for misleading them ; for it was thought that they had too good 
a conceit of themselves to suspect or admit that they could be 
misled. A misleader of the people, therefore, thought himself 
safe, if he could give present popularity to his measures. In 
&ct it is true, that a public man will scarcely ever b<; forgiven 
for being right when the people are wrong. New contests, for- 
ever occurring, will make the people forget the cause of their 
resentment ; but their resentment itself or rather a prejudice 
which it sinks into, will be remembered and felt when the cause 
of it is forgotten. It is the perfect knowledge of this fact by 
politicians which makes so many of them ready to prostitute 
their better judgments to catch the popular breeze ; and so it 
will always be, until the people have the capacity and the will 
to look into their affairs more earefuUy. Any reform in this 
particular must begin with the people themselves, and not with 
politicians. Reformation must work upwards from the people 
through the government, and not from the poliddans down. 
Por I still insist, that, as a general thing, the government will 
be a type of the people. The following are the ayes and nays 
on the passage of the internal improvement system in the House 
of Representatives. The names of prominent men are given in 
full. Those in &vor of it were : Able, Aldrich, Atwater, Ball, 
Bamett, CSiarles, Courtright, Craig, John Crain^ John Dough- 
•rty^ John DawBon^ Stephen A, Douglass, Dunbar, Edmondson, 
Ninian W. Edwards^ William F, EUdn, Augustus C. French^ 
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Galbreath, Green of Gay, Green of St. Clair, Hankins, WiUiam 
W. Hi^ppy^ Hinshaw, John Hogan^ Lagow, Lieary, Atram Lin- 
cobiy U, F. Linder, Logan, Lyons, McCormack, John A, Me- 
Clenumdf Madden, Morris, Minor, John Moore^ Moore of St. 
CSair, Morton, Murphj of Perry, Murphy of Vermilion, Joseph 
Naper^ James H, Ralston^ Rawalt, Reddick, James Shields, Rob- 
eri Smith, Smith of Wabash, Dan Stone, Stuntz, Turlcy, TRir- 
ney, Voris, Walker of Cook, Walker of Morgan, Watkins, Wil- 
son, Wood, and James Semple, the Speaker. Those opposed to 
it were : Bently, Milton Carpenter, Cullom, Davis, Dairman, 
DoUins, Dubois, English, Enloe, John J. Hardin, John Harris, 
Lane, McCown, WiUiam McMurtry, William A, Minshall, Adam, 
O'Neil, Pace, Paullen, William A, Richardson, Stuart, Thomp- 
son, Wheeler, Whitten, and Witt. And John Dement and Wil- 
Ham A, Minshall afterwards voted to concur in the amendments 
of the senate. 

Of those who yoted for the measure on the final passage, or 
by concurring with the senate, Messrs. Crain, Dougherty, Daw- 
son, Edwards, Elkin, Happy, Hogan, Naper, and Minshall, have 
been since oflen elected or appointed to other offices, and ar% 
yet all of them popular men. Ilogan was appointed Commis^ 
sioner of the Board of Public Works, and run by his party for 
Congress ; Moore was elected to the Senate, and to be Lieut 
Governor, and afterwards Lieut.-Colonel in the Mexican war : 
Stone and Ralston were elected to be Circuit Judges — ^Ralston 
afterwards to be a Senator, and then nm by his party for Con- 
gress ; Linder has been Attorney-General and Member of the 
Legislature; Dement has been twice appointed Receiver of 
Public Moneys ; Semple, to be Charge des Affaires at New 
Grenada, Judge of the Supreme Court, and Senator in Con- 
gress ; Shields, to be Auditor, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Commisssioncr of the General Land office, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Mexican war ; French was elected Governor in Au- 
gust, 1846 ; Lincoln was several times elected to the Legisla- 
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ton, ad finally to CcmgroBs ; and Douglass, Smith, and M» 
demand have htm three times elected to Congress, and Doug- 
laM to the United States Senate. Being all of tliem spared 
moniunentB of popular wrath, evincing bov safe it is to a poli- 
tician, but how disastrous it may be to the country, to keep 
along with the present fervor of the people.* 

But the only hope now was that the State might not be able 
to borrow the money. This was soon takan away ; for the fund 
oommisMoners suooeeded in negotiating a loan in the summer 
of 1837; and before the end of the year tliework had begun at 
many points on llie r^lroads. The whole State was excited to 
the. highest pitch of phrenzy and expectation. Money was as 
plenty as dirt. Industry instead of being stimulated, acteally 
languished. We exported nothing ; and everything from abroad 
was paid for by tlie borrowed money expended amongat us. 
And if our creditors have found ua slow of payment, they have 
been justly punished for lending us tlie money. In doing so, 
they disappointed the only hope of the cool, reflecting men of 
the State. 

At the same time the work was going on upon the canal. 
The board of canal commissioners, in pursuance of law, project- 
ed a moat magnificent work, and completed portions of it in a 
manner moat creditable to the engineers and contractors. But 
here again the spirit of over-calculation did infinite mischief^ 
-Tie United States in 1826, had donated about 300,000 acres of 
land to this work. This land was estimated at the most exag- 
gerated price. It was thought that its value was illimitaUck 
As the fund appeared to be so great, a very large and deep 

* These gentlemen have been excused upon tbe ground that th<y 
were inatmcted to vote as tbej did, and that the; had every right to 
believe that they were truly reflecting the will of their cODBtitnents. 
But it appears to ms that tuembera ought to reaiga inch small office^ 
to lacrifioe a petty ambititm, rather than beoome the willing tools of a 
ddadtd pMpli^ to bring so rnnah cslamitj upon th« eonntry. 
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enul inm projeoted, to be fed by the waters of Lake MidiigaiL 
Governor Dnncan had recommended the commencement of • 
steamboat canal, Trhich according to our present experience^ 
iroald have cost some $20,000,000, as a means of improving 
the navigation of the.JQlinob river and rendering its shores 
more liealthy ; and confidently relied upon Congress for addi- 
tioDal impropriations of money or land to complete it. Such a 
reoonmiendation from, a distinguished source, bewildered and 
depraved the public intellect, and contributed in no small de- 
gree to form the inflated and bombastic notions which led to 
the extravagances of the internal improvement system. The 
legislature refused to sanction a steamboat canal ; but neverthe- 
less projected the work afler a style of grandeur &t beyond the 
means of the State. Several magnificent canal basins, and a 
rteamboat canal and basin at the termination on the Illinois, 
were provided for. To complete the whole about $9,000,000 
would be required. This sum, however, was regarded as a 
mere nothing, when compared with the then inflated ideas of 
the value of the canal lands. At the session of 1837, there 
were already great complaints of mismanagement on the parts 
of the banks ; committees were appointed to examine them, but 
the examination resulted in no discovery of any importance. The 
only thing worthy to be remembered concerning it, is that one 
of the committee to examine the Shawncctown Bank, afler his 
return, being asked what discoveries he had made, verbally re- 
ported that he had seen plenty of good liquor in the bank, and 
sugar to sweeten it with. 

But to return to the internal improvement system. The 
fund commissioners, by taking from the principal sums bor- 
rowed, managed to pay interest on the State debt until the 
meeting of the l(^slature in 1840. During the interim be- 
tween the fidl of the system and this meeting there was a terri- 
ble ccmtest between the whigs and the democrats, for a Presi- 
dent of the United States. Gen. Harrison was the cand id ate 
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on one nde, and Mr. Van Buren on the othw. NotUng was 
beard in this ccaitest but Unitad States Bank, sub-treasury, tariff, 
free trade, patriots, frieocls of the country, spoilsmen, gold 
ipoons, English carriages, eztraTsgance, de&lcations, petticoat 
heroes, aristocrats, coons, log-cabina, and hard cider. Not one 
word of our local affairs. Thus was substitutod in the public 
mind one species of insanity for another, which had worn out ; 
and thus it was that both parties cheated themselves into a for- 
getfiilness of the dreadful condition of the State. For previous 
to the explosion of the inteiTial improvement system, a debt 
had been ooutraoted for that and the oanal of (^14,237,348, not 
counting the debt to the school fund, or for deposits of surplus 
revenues; eiX of which was to be paid by a population of 478,- 
029, according to the State census of 1640. 

And here is a proper place for some further account of politi- 
cal parties. In th^ origin, such parties seem to be founded 
partly in the nature of man, and mudk upon arUfice. There is 
undoubtedly a difference in the mental and physical constitu- 
tion of men, inclining them one way or the other in political a^ 
&irs. Some distrust the people, others confide in their capaci- 
ty for self-government. Some prefer a quiet government, others 
a stormy turbulence. The condition of men, also, has much to 
do with party ; some are poor and lowly as to property, but 
proud in their hearts ; others rich and woll-bom, with a power 
to make their pride felt by others. Some are ignorant and 
feeble-minded, others ^rewd and intelligent ; some are rough 
and ill-bred, others polished and graceful. In a word, some 
have superior advantages, which. create them into a cast« of 
their own. That portion enjoying these superior advantages, 
are apt to look down upon their lesa-g^fted fellow-dtiiens with 
contempt or indifierence ; and to feel that as they are superior 
in some respects, they ought to be in all. They can have but 
little paUenoe with the idea tiiat the rabble is to govern the 
oounlry. !nie people in humble oondititMi look up to them 
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wldi TCMntmflBt and detestation. These remarics are not in- 
variably true of either side, but it will be accorded to me that 
almost eyery neighborhood has some one richer than the rest^ 
who puts on airs of importance, and manifests such a want of 
tjmpathy with his fellows, as to disgust his humbler neighbors; 
amongst whom there are those who, full of ill-nature, look upoa 
BOoh pretensions with envious resentment These little big 
men, on both sides, of the neighborhood sort, are apt to feel the 
most thorough hatred for each other ; their malice often supply- 
ing the place of principle and patriotism. They think they are 
devoted to a cause, when they only hate an opponent ; and the 
more thoroughly they hate, the more thoroughly are they par- 
tisans. Here originates the hostility between democracy and 
aristocracy, as it is said to exist in this country ; and here origin- 
ates the feeling of proscription, which is more violent amongst 
mere neighborhood politicians, men who never expect an office, 
than among politicians who have risen to distinction. The em- 
inent politicians on each side frequently feel a liberality, per- 
sonally to an adversary, which cannot be manifested without 
losing the confidence of their humbler friends. 

And this state of things are kept up by the party newspapers 
on each side, the editors of which well know that their most 
profitable harvest is during an excited contest Newspapers 
are then more sought for and read ; and then it is tiiat an ed- 
itor's funds best support him with money and patronage. It 
may be said with truth that a partisan editor is a continual 
candidate for the fiivor of his party ; for which reason, it is his 
interest to make political contests interminable. The great 
mass of the people, who take newspapers at all, generally con- 
tent themselves with one political paper of their own party. 
This and no other, except in the towns, they read from week 
to week, and from year to year, until they become thoroughly 
enlisted in all the quarrels of the editor, and imbued with all 
tus malice and prejudice ; and thus they become bound up in 
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Ib^'inofit ill-ostaired, narrow-nunded, pedaotio oooceita; Mly 
Miivfaioed ihat tiudr wiiy, and no other, ia right, and that all 
persona of the oppoaite party know it to be bo. They feel 
wmred that their political opponents, and particularly those of 
ftem who are elected to office, are a set of iusaSerable rogues, 
beot upon the enslavement of the people, or the ruin of the 
oonntry. The rascality of the whiga, in the opinion of the dem- 
OoratB, ia to taid in enalaving the people, or to tranafer the gov- 
ernment to some foreign power ; and the rascality of the dem- 
ocrats, in the ojunion of the wluga, ia to ruin the country. It 
la probably tme tliat in something like thia, ia the natural dif< 
flirenoe, finmded upon which parties will continue to be built, 
and that all efforts to get up third parties, not founded upon 
ftis difference, and all efibrts to make new and merely tem- 
porary issues the permanent foundaUon of party, must be 
abortive. 

Some nten are attached to one, and some to the other party, 
from conviction, interest, or the prejudices of education. I have 
already sud that there was no question of principle, such as 
now divides parties, involved in tlie first election of Gen. Jack- 
son, 1 speak only of Illinois. But as the measures of Gen. 
Jackscai's administration were unfolded, it was discovered that 
he favored the doctrines of the old republican party. His at- 
tack upon the United States Bank, his veto of its charter in 
1832, removal of the deposits in 1B33, the expunging resolu- 
tions, and the specie circular, rallied all to his party who were 
of a nature to be hostile to the power of wealth. This is not to 
say that all wealthy men were excluded from, or all poor ones 
included in the democratic party. Many wealthy peTS<ms still 
remained democrats from piinciple, interest, or ambition; and 
many poor men attached themselves to t^ opposite party for 
like reasons. Hiere is a class of the poor, over whom it is 
natural for the wealthy to exercise an influence ; this class most 
g^ttraUj' lack the bcddness and vigor to think and ^ ttst 
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diemaelTea. Some are attached to the ^rioh aad well-born,'' 
on account of their accomplishments and viitues, and others 
find it their interest to adhere to diem. And there ia always a 
dass of wealthy men, who from pure benovolence, or from the 
love t>f the importance their wealth gives them as leaders, at* 
tadh themselves to the democracy. The Jackson party had 
kmg called tiiemselves democrats ; the other party called them- 
selves democratic republicans. The democrats began to call 
their opponents federalists ; and these opponents, in 1833 or '4^ 
blBgan to call themselves whigs, a -popular name of the rev* 
olution. The whigs, to be even with the democrats for call- 
ing them federalists, which they greatly resented, about the 
year 1837 gave to ^e democrats the name of locofooos, which 
they have peisisted in calling the democrats ever since. Hie 
whigs, knowing the influence of mere words in all human af&irs, 
gave this uncouth name to the democrats, in hopes thereby to 
make them ashamed of it, disavow it, and prefer the name of 
whig. It has had no effect whatever on elections; but the 
whigs still keep it up, as if it had a power in it to blister and 
destroy, and no consideration on earth can induce them to re- 
linquish it. In all this, there are just two things which are 
remarkable. It is remarkable that the whigs, by the mere in- 
fluence of the newspapers, without any open agreement, have 
from one end of the Union to the other, adopted this name for 
their opponents, and have adhered to it now for nine years as 
the only name by which their opponents shall be known ; and 
it is remarkable that the democratic party should have no 
squeamish men in its ranks, to run away from, or be disgusted 
with a party having so uncouth a name. 

Our old way of conducting elections required each aspirant 
for office to announce himself as a candidate. The more pru* 
dent, however, always first consulted a little caucus of select, 
inflnH)t]|il friends. The candidates then travelled around the 
ooimty or State, in proper person, making speeches, conversing 

9* 
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with tbe pet^Ie, soliciting votes, whispering slaoden against 
tlieir opponeats, and defending themaelTes agunst the attacks 
of their adversaries. But it was not always best to defend 
against suidi attacks. A candidate, in a &ir way to be elected, 
should never deny any chai^ made against him ; for if he 
does, his adveraaries will prore all they have said, and much 
more. As a candidate did not offer himself as the diampion 
of any party, he usually agreed with all opinions, and promised 
everything demanded by the people ; and most usoally prom- 
ised, either directly or indirectly, his support to all the other 
candidates for oflice at the same election. One of tho arts was, 
to ruse a quarrel with unpopular men, who were odious to the 
people ; and thus try to be elected upon the unpopularity of 
others, as well as i^n his own popularity. These modes of 
electioneering were not true of all the candidates, nor perhaps 
half of them, very many of tltem being gentlemen of first-rate 
Integrity. 

After party spirit arose so as to require candidates to come 
out on party grounds, there was for a time no mode of concen- 
trating the action of a party. A number of candidates would 
come out for the same oHice, on the same side. Their party 
would be split up and divided between them. In suoh a case, 
the minority party was almost sure of success, this t>eiiig the 
only case in which one is stronger than many. As party spirit 
increased more and more, the necessity of some mode of con- 
centrating the party strength became more and more apparent. 
The laige emigration from the old States, bringing with it the 
zeal and party organization in which it hod been trtuned from 
in&ncy, gave a new impulse to the consolidation of the strength 
of party. An attempt at this was early made by the New 
Enghind and New York people living in the north part of the 
State, by introducing the convention system of nominating can- 
didates. 

Tim system was first tried in oountjn and districts in the 
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nordi ; Imt, on aooount of the frauds and irregularities which 
first attended it, small progress was made in it from 1832, 
when its introduction was first attempted, until 1840, the peo- 
ple generally preferring the election of independent candidates. 
In 1837, Judge Douglass was nominated for Ck>ngress in the 
Peoria district, and in the winter of 1837, Ck>l. James W. 

r 

Stephenson was nominated by a State convention as a candi- 
date for governor ; and upon his inability to serve, on account 
of sickness, Thomas Garlin was nommated in the same way in 
the summer of 1838. 

At first, the system encountered the furious opposition of the 
whigs, who, being in the minority, were vitally interested to 
prevent the concentration of the democratic strength. The 
western democrats looked upon it with a good deal of suspicion. 
It was considered a Yankee contrivance, intended to abridge 
the liberties of the people, by depriving individuals, on their 
own mere motion, of the privilege of becoming candidates, and 
depriving each man of the right to vote for a candidate of his 
own selection and choice. The idea of conventions was first 
brought into the middle and lower part of the State by Eben- 
ezer Peck, Esq., a member of the bar at Chicago, a man of 
plausible talents, who had formerly resided in Canada. He 
had there been elected to the provincial parliament by the lib- 
eral party, in opposition to the ultra monarchy party. But he 
had not been long in parliament before the governor of Canada 
appointed him King's Counsel, in return for which fiivor Mr. 
Peck left his old friends, to support the ultra monarchists. 
His position was an uneasy one ; so, before long, he resigned 
his offioes and removed to Chicago. Here he attached him- 
self to the democratic party, but, on account of his defection in 
Ouiada, anything coming from him was viewed with suspicion 
and prejudice by many. 
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At t great meeting of the lobby, during tbe i^ieoutl session 
«f 1885-'6, at Vandalia, Mr. Peck made the first speech ever 
jatie in the lower part of the State in &Tor of the oonTention 
system. He was answered by William JeffrascMi Gatewood, 
democratic senator from Galla^ county, and some consider- 
Ma interest was awakened on tiie subject arnoi^ politicians 
From this time the system won its way slowly,. and now all 
the candidates for goremor, lieutenant goreraor, and members 
of Congress, are brought before the people by conventions, and 
it pervades two-thirds of the State in nominatmg candidates for 
the legislature. 

"litB system has some advantages and disadvantages in this 
oovntry. Those in favor of it say that it furnishes tbe only 
mode of ctmcentrattng the action of a party, and giving eSect 
to the wiU of the majority. They justly urge, that ance the 
organization of parties, the old system of electing from per- 
-■onal preference is carried into each party in the mere selection 
of oaudidatee, which distracts the harmony of a party by in- 
trodurang oompetition amongat distinguished men for the mere 
privilege of becoming candidates, without any means of decid- 
ing between them, except at the polls. Accordingly, it is 
strictly true that where two or more men of the same party 
are candidates, without a nomination, they are apt to hate each 
other ten times as intensely as they do the prominent men of 
the opposite party. A whig is to be elected by whiga, a demo- 
crat by democrats. The success of either depends upon the 
number and strength of their respective parties ; but an as- 
piring whig or democrat has still to seek support in his own 
pvty, in opposition to his own prominent political friends, 
by a canvass of his merits as a man. Such being tbe case, it 
is not likely that the ambitious men of the same party, who 
are axdted agtunst each other by mere personal otmtests, will 
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dediiie in ftvor of others, so as to have bat a single candidate 
tm the aame office in the same party. Without a nomination, 
a party maj be greatly in the majority, but by being divided 
on men, the minority may succeed in the elections, and actually 
goveni the majority. To remedy this evil, it was proposed by 
oonventions of delegates, previously elected by the people, to 
provide but a singfe set of candidates for the same party. It 
was also urged by some, that these bodies would be composed 
of the best-informed and principal men of a party, and would 
be more competent than the people at large, to select good 
Sken for candidates. This body to the people, would be like a 
grand jury to a circuit court As the court would have no 
power to try any one for crime without a previous indictment 
by the grand jury, so the people would have no right to elect 
any one to office without a nomination by a convention. In the 
one case innocent men could not be publicly accused and tried 
for crime, without a private examination of their guilt, and es- 
tabliriiing a probability of its existence ; so the people would 
be restrained from electing any one to office without a previous 
nominatioQ of a body more fitted to judge of his qualifications. 
Hie convemticxi system was said to be a salutary restraint 
upon. universal suffiage, compelling the people to elect men of 
■tanding, who alone could be nominated by conventions. 

On the other side, it was urged, that the whole convention 
system was a fraud on the people ; that it was a mere fungus 
growth engrafted upon the constitution ; that conventions them- 
selves were got up and packed by cunning, active, intriguing poli- 
ticians, to suit the wishes of a few. The mode of getting them up, 
was for some active man to procure a few friends in each precinct 
of a county, to hold primary meetings, where delegates ware 
elected to county conventions, who met at the county scats, and 
nominated candidates for the legislature and for county offices ; 
and appointed other delegates to district and State conventions, 
to nominate candidates for Congress and for governor. The great 
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difficulty vas in the primary meetings in tiie [oreoinctB. hi the 
Ewteni States, irhere conventions originAted, they had town- 
ddp govemmenta, little democraoies, where the whole people 
met in person at least once a year, to lay taxes for roads and 
for the support of schools and the poor. This called the whole 
people of a townsliip together, enlightened th^ minds and ao- 
ODstomed them to take a lively interest in tbur government ; 
•nd whilst assemhled they could and did elect their delegates to 
oonventiona. In this mode a convention reflected the will of a 
party, as mudi as the I^islature reflected the will of tlie whole 
people. But how is it in Illinois 1 We had no township gov- 
enimatta, no occasions for a general meeting of the people, ex- 
cept at the elections themselves ; the people did not attend the 
primary meetings ; a few only assembled, who were nearest the 
places of meeting, and these were too often mere profeauonal 
politicians, the loafers about the towns, who having but little 
bunnees of their own, were ever ready to attend to the a^ra 
of the public. This threw the political power out of tiie hands 
of the people, merely because they would not exerdse it, into the 
hands of idlers — of a few active men, who controlled t^em. If 
any one dew«d an office, he never thought of applying to the 
people for it ; hut passed them by, and applied himself to con- 
dliat« tiie managers and idlers about the towns, many of whom 
oould only he contulisted at an immense sacrifice of the public 
interest It is true that a party had the reserved right of rebel- 
lion against aH this machinery ; no one could be pnnished tar 
treason in so doing, otherwise than by losing the &vor of his 
party, and being denounced as a traitor ; which waa almost as 
efficacious in restrtuning the refractory as the puns and penal- 
ties of treason, the hanging and embowelling of former times. 

My own opinion of the convention system is, that it can never 
be perfect in Illinois, without the ot^anizadon of little township 
democrades, sudi as are found in New York and New England ; 
that in a State where the people are highly InteUigwt, and not 
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hJU ftrent to public affidn, it will enable the people themselyeB 
to goreniy by giving full effect to the will of the majority ; but 
among a people who are either ignorant of or indifferent to the 
affiurs of their government, the convention system is a most ad- 
mirable contrivance to enable active leaders to govern without 
mudi responsibility to the people. 

By means of the convention system, and many exciting con- 
teata, the two parties of whigs and democrats were thoroughly 
organized and disciplined by the year 1840. No regular army 
eould have excelled them in discipline. They were organized 
upon the principles of national politics only, and not in any de- 
gree upon those of the State. The first effect of this seemed to 
be, that all ideas of State rights. State sovereignty. State policy 
and interests, as party questions, were abolished out of men's 
minds. Our ancestors had greatly relied upon the organization 
of State sovereignties, as checks to anti-republican tendencies, 
and national consolidation. For this purpose, all the State con- 
stitutions, Illinois amongst the rest, had declared, that no person 
holding an office under the United States should hold an office 
under the State government. The object of this was, to sever 
all dependence of the State upon the national government. It 
was not permitted the President to appoint the officers of the 
State governments, for this would at once lay the State govern- 
ments at the feet of the President. But if the State officers 
were dot appointed by the President, they were elected upon a 
principle which made 1;hem, if belonging to his political friends, 
aa subservient to his will as if he had appointed them. The 
President was the leader of his party in the nation, and there 
was no principle of party in the State but this. Men were 
elected to office upon the popularity of the President, and upon 
tbe principles which the President put forth ; and they were 
thus compelled, in self-defence, to support and defend him, 
through good and evil, right or wrong, as much as if they owed 
their offices to his gifk. Besides this, their parties absolutely 
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required them to do ao. It may be remarked here as a cnriou 
bot, that the poUtioiaiis all over the naCioii, pretending to be 
most in &vor of State rights and State Boveieignty, have con- 
trfbnted most to overthrow them, hj forever insisting upw the 
organisation (tf parties, purely upon natitmal questions. 

This dependence of State vpoa national politioi, and the ex- 
duuve devotion of State politicians to national questions, was 
the tme cause why so little atteQti<»i was pud to the policy of 
th» State. These remarks are equally applicable to both poli- 
taealpsrldes. But itis as ne ce ss a ry that tfa 'affairs of the United 
States should be attended toby the people as thOoii^tliBState, 
and the miafbrtones viiioh a neglect of af&irs at home has 
caused, may posubly have been the price of government in the 
nation. 

A new legislature was eleot«d in 1840, which, although they 
were chosen under the influence of the presidential elecUon of 
that year, were obliged to think somewhat upon the public c<m- 
dition. Hie fimd commissioners stated the difficulty of meeting 
the January interest of 1841 . As yet the canal hod not wholly 
stopped, and the canal men were interested to keep up the 
credit of the State ; and something desperate must be dcme for 
that purpose. 

The canal oontraettn* had taken their jobs when all prices 
were high. By the fkU of pnces, they coald make a large profit 
on their work, and lose twenty-five per cent. Ihey, therefore, 
had agreed to take a million of State bonds at par, io payment 
of their estimates. Gen. Hiomton was deputed to go to Europe 
with the bonds, and sell them for what they would bring, not 
less than seventy -five per cent; the contractors suffering the 
loss. This they could well afford to do ; and by this expedient 
the work on the canal had been continued, long ai^r that on 
the railroads had been abandoned. The canal was not yet 
looked upon as dead, and a great eSbrt was to be made to raise 
the means to keep it in life, and sustain the (a«dit of the State, 
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widMNil widen it was known that the canal would not live aa 
hoior. 

The time was short, only six weeks until the interest would 
become due ; and many expedients were proposed to raise the 
money ; but the <xie which met most general &yor, was a new 
Issue of bonds to be hypothecated for whatever they would 
faring In market. This was a desperate remedy, and showed 
die seal of the legislature in sustaining the public honor. It 
proposed a plan of raising money, which, if pursued as the set- 
tled policy of the State, must end in utter ruin. Nevertheless, 
It was but feebly opposed on this ground. The principal ground 
of opposition was an objection to paying interest at all ; and 
particularly to paying interest upon bonds, for which the State 
had received nothing, or less than par. Now was heard for the 
first time, any very earnest complaints against the acts of the 
fund commissioners, in selling bonds on a credit, and for less 
Ifaan their face ; and it was seriously and earnestly contended, 
firsts that the State was hopelessly insolvent, that any effort to 
pay would be ridiculous and futile, and secondly^ that the State 
was not bound to pay interest on more money than had been 
actually received. An amendment to this effect was ofiered, 
and strenuously insisted on. 

On the other hand, it was insisted with reason, that the State 
was bound to do everything in its power to meet its engage- 
ments ; that if bonds had been erroneously issued, it had been 
done by the State agents, selected and chosen by the State it- 
self; for whoso conduct the State must be responsible. It was 
admitted, that if such bonds remained in the hands of the orig- 
inal purchasers, as to them the State would be entitled to a 
deduction for money not actually received. But it was as 
earnestly contended, that if such bonds had passed into the 
bands of bona fide holders, who were no parties to the original 
deficiency of consideration, the State was liable in equity, aa 
well as at law, to pay the face of the bond. There seems to be 
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«o obvious propriety in this view <^ the cuo. Because the 
bonds were issued by State agents, appointed by the State, not 
1^ ita creditoTB. Hie constituted authorities of the 8tBt« ought 
to have chosen better men fbr public trusts ; and if they did not 
do so, the State is jnetiy reeponnble for thdr blunders. It 
seems to be a prindple of law, as well as of equity, that if the 
State selects bad men, or those who ore incompetent to act as 
its agents, the State thus abuung its power, and not indiyiduals 
^iho had no hand in their appointment, oug^t to suffer the con- 
sequences of its fblly, or want of devotioB to its own interests. 
Dus doctrine, if ertablisbed, will be ft IsMon to the people, and 
' teacb them to be oonuderste and careful in electing their public 
aervants. 

llieBe conflicting opinions were near prerenting any action 
OD the subject at this session. At last, Mr. Cavarly, a member 
from Greene, introduced a bill of two sections, authorizing the 
fund oommissiimer to hypothecate internal improvement bonds 
to the amount of t300,000, and whidi contained the remarkable 
provision, that the proceeds were to be applied by tliat officer 
to the payment of all interest legally due on the public debt. 
IhuB shifting from the Greneral Assembly, and devolving on 
the fund oommissioner, the duty of deciding on the legality of 
the debt. And by this happy expedient oonflioting opinions 
were reoonoiled, without direct action on the matter of contro- 
versy ; and thus the two houses were enabled to agree upon a 
measure to provide temporanly for the payment of the interest 
on the public debt. The legislature fhrther provided at this 
session for the issue of inter«t bonds, to be sold in tiie market 
for what they would bring ; and an additional tax of ten cents 
on the hundred dollars worth of property was imposed and 
pledged to pay the interest on these bonds. By these contriv- 
ances the interest for January and July, 1841, was paid, llie 
fund commisuoner hypothecated internal improvement bonds 
for the money first due ; and his sucoeasor in c^ob, finding no 
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nie for Illinois stocks, so much had the credit of the State fiJlen, 
was compelled to hypothecate $804,000 of interest bonds for 
the July interest ; on this hypothecation he was to have received 
1321,600, but was never paid more than $261,500. These 
bonds have never been redeemed from the holders, though 
eighty of them were afterwards repurchased, and $315,000 of 
them were received from the Shawneetown Bank for State stooc 
in that institution. 
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■ poUtklu moil work Id m jmiij Jmlgii Dogglu' ipOKh In Um lobbj— EiulTe 
4MUon of Ihe Caurt-^Jndge emilb'* Intrlgua ■«! cturv:ler-PaH«e of lbs bill— 
HoUth oT bolh putlca—Pr^odlu tilott Uw Supnrne Coart-Honl ponir idlh 
J^paoplBofUiii JodfiHof IhBaapnmeuid Circuit CoDru~-Bn>klag or ■)>• buik* 
— CaiiHa nbkb iHd lo i1-~BmiiIi lUpBiilaiw— Fiwcr of lb* SUM Bink orer Ibe 
L(«lililiire— fipeebl hhIod— Slmggle lo (brMl lbs Buk Ctmten— Wblgi Hada 
—Cell or Iba Booh— Jiuuplng out of Uh irlndows-Dniwenitlc TicUrr-Tbrowa 
■*>7 beCOn Ui%«id oT tbc kmIoo— New mpaiuloDt-Siiull bllli— n>rc«ea oT 
jmitltt igiliiu aub otbs^Vlewi oT bolh puUci unetrnh^ buklng, ud of aacb 

Tbkbe were odier measures of great interest to tile people 
■wfcich «ain« Wore the l^lature of 1840, the prindpal of 
vhioh was a bill to reform the Judiciarj. 

The people of the State, at the election of 1840, had sustain- 
ed Mr. Van Buren, the democratic candidate for Pr^^dent, and 
both branches of the legislature were largelj of the same party. 
He majority of the judges of the supreme court were whigs. 
Judge Smith was the only democratic member of the court, 
whilst Chief Justice Wilson, and his associat«s Lockwood and 
Brown, were of the minority party. It b due to truth here to 
say, that Wilson and Lockwood were in every respect amiable 
and accomplished gentlemen in private life, and commanded the 
esteem and respect of all good men for the purity of their con- 
duct and their probity in official station. Wilson wu a Virgiu- 
iaa of the old sort, a man of good education, sound judgment, 
and an elegant writer, as his published opinicxis will abat. 
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Loekwood iras a New-Yorker. He was an excellent lawyer, a 
man of sound judgment, and his &ce indicated uncommon pur- 
ity,' modesty, and intelligence, together with energy and strong 
detanninatioiL His fiioe was the true index of his character. 
B^dihi was a fine, laige, afTable, and good-looking man, a toler- 
d^^ share of tact and good sense, a complimentary, smiling 
nd laaig^ung address to all men, and had been elected and con- 
tfamBd in office upon the ground that he was believed to be a 
detvr.fbllow. Two great political questions had been brought 
befere this court, one iji which they decided contrary to the 
TiewB and wishes of the democratic party, and the other ques- 
tion was yet pending, but it was believed would be decided in 
ths same way. 

These were the questions : When Governor Carlin was elect- 
ed in 1838, he claimed the power to appoint a new Secretary 
of State. Alexander P. Field was the old Secretary. He had 
been appointed by Grovcmor Edwards ten years before, and had 
been continued in office without any new appointment under 
both Reynolds and Duncan. He was a whig, and Gov. Carlin 
wss a democrat ; and as the Secretary of State is not only a 
public officer, but a sort of confidential helper and adviser of the 
executive. Gov. Carlin claimed the right of selecting this officer 
for himself, and from his own party. The governor nominated 
to the senate Mr. McClemand of Gallatin county. The whigs 
of the senate, and some democrats, enough to constitute the ma- 
jority, decided that the tenure of the office might be defined and 
limited by the legislature, but that until they did so the Secre- 
tary could not be removed and a new one appointed. The gov- 
ernor and his friends contended that he had the power of re- 
moval and appointment at all times, to be exercised at his dis- 
cretion. The governor made five or six different nominations, 
all of which were rejected by the senate. 

After the legislature adjourned, the governor again appointed 
Mr. McClenumd, who demanded the office of the old Secretary 
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Itate, and was refused. Mr. McClcmand then siKd cur hi^ 

to try his right to the office. The question was taken to 

sopreme court, and decided against him by Wilson and 

Lwood ; Judge Smith dissenting, and Judge Brown giving 

opinion, on account of relationship to Mr. MoOemand. Tliis 

the time was supposed to be a great queataon. The ablest 
>unsel in tiie State were employed, and the decision of the 
^ judge is elaborated to such a degree, as to show their opinion 
of its consequences. The decision raised a great flame of excite- 
ment, and the democrats contended that the odious doctrine of 
life-officers had been established by it In 1840, the governor 
found no difficulty in getting his nomination confirmed. The 
senate was now largely democratic, probably caused by this de- 
oidon of the court But the other great question was still pend- 
ing ; and a fear that it might be decided against the democrats, 
determined that party to reform the Judiciary. 

The Constitution provides that all free white male inhalnianti^ 
over the age of twenty-one years, who have resided in the State 
for nx months, shall be entitled to vote at all general and 
spedal elections. The whigs hod long contended that this pro- 
vision did not authorize any but citizens to vote ; whilst the 
practice had been, ever since the Constitution was formed, to 
allow all to vote, whether citizens or aliens, who had been in the 
State six months. This question had been much talked of and 
canvassed in every port of the State. It produced much 
excitement, as it naturally would when two great parties were 
arrayed on it, and when it was believed by both parties that 
the alien vote in the State was sufficient to decide the elections. 

In this state of the case, two whigs of Galena made an agreed 
cause to be decided by the circuit court. It was not argued on 
either side, and the judge, who was a whig, decided that aliens 
were not entitled to vote. This was all done so quietly, that 
it was near passing without notice. But when the decision was 
published, it threw the leaders of the democratic party into 
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perftot OQDfltemBtioiL By this time the alien vote was sap- 
poeed to be about 10,000 strong, nine-tenths of which was 
dflmooratio. 

Hie leaders of the party took measures to carry the case to 
tbe supreme court Numerous and able counsel on each side 
hid been heard on it there in December, 1839, and it was con- 
tinued until the following June. It was universally believed, 
ftom certain intimations, that a majority of the judges had deter- 
mined to decide against the aliens. In June, the democratic 
lawyers succeeded in finding an imperfection in the record, 
which caused another continuance until December, 1840, and 
until after the presidential election. This was thought to be a 
great feat of dexterity and management, as by that means the 
alien vote was secured at all events for one more election, and 
more particularly for the presidential election of that year. In 
this, as well as in the other case of the Secretary of State, I 
think the whigs were clearly wrong. It is a principle in all 
oar constitutions, that the appointing power, when exercised by 
a mngle person, or by a body of men who can conveniently 
act, must necessarily possess the power of removal from office ; 
and, in the other case, it was equally clear that the word in- 
habitant must mean an alien as well as a citizen. But it was 
also alleged that this provision of our constitution, if construed 
to allow an unnaturalized alien to vote, would come in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States, which gives to Con- 
gress the power of passing uniform naturalization laws. It was 
contended, that as no foreigners by those laws could be natu- 
ralized without a residence in the country for five years, the 
State could not confer the elective franchise upon one who had 
resided in it only six months. The obvious answer to all this 
iS) that the Constitution of the United States was never intended 
to gLve Congress the power of interfering with the right of 
suffiage. If it had contained such a provision, so various were 
the different State Constitutions on this subject at the time it 
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ma adopted, and bo jealoue were the States of Quar sorereignty, 
Hat the Coiutitntion of the United States vonld never have been 
ntdfied. Besides this, citizeuship alone was never construed in 
May State to confer the elective frandiise ; there being many 
otizens in every State, in some more and in otbers less, who 
were not allowed to vote. And it seemed to be a Intimate 
and unanswerable ai^ument, that if dtizendup alone did not 
confer the right of voting, the want of it alcoe oould not take 
it away. 

However, it was believed that the whig judges, right or 
wrong, would dedde with their party. And here I would re- 
matfc, ttiat the hi^iest courts are but inditFerent tribunals for 
the settlement of great politicat questions, supposing such set- 
tlement no longer te rest on physical force, but to rely tor its 
authority upon the conviction of the public judgment. In this 
sense, such questions can never be settled except by the con- 
tinued triumph of one party over the other, in wlw^ case the 
minority yields, trom despair of success. The judges are but 
men. In all the great questions which arise, and which divide 
the people into parties, thoy will never fiul to have th^ pre- 
conceived opinions, as well as others, and those opinions must 
necessarily be biased by their political predilections. But it is 
said that party men and politicians ought not to be judge* of 
the courts. It would be better, if this were possible. At a 
time when the whole people are divided and convulsed by the 
agitation and discussion of great party measures and principles, 
it would be strange indeed if gif\ed and talented men oould be 
found with a power of thought Triftltin g them fit fiir the office, 
and yet who have never formed any opiniona on such subject*. 
'Hie most that the judge can do to disarm the public or party 
prejudice, is to conceal his opinions ; but the knowing p^raia 
of the oppoute party are no less certain that he has them. 
It may, therefore, be SMd of the ablest and beat judges, tliow 
most celebrated for diapemdng equi^ and jiMtioe in oamnKW 
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between individuals, that when any great political ques- 
tkxi on which parties are arrayed comes up for decision, the 
Qtmoet wlucfa can be expected of them is, an able and learned 
•igament in &yor of their own party, whose views they must 
natoraUy &vor, for the very reason that they prefer one party 
to the other. Such a decision, therefore, can never be satisfac- 
tory to the opposite party, which well knows that if the judges 
had been of a different political complexion, the decision would 
have been otherwise. And, therefore, no such party decisions, 
not based upon the power of majorities of the people, can ever 
be a satis&ctory settlement of this description of questions. 

As I have said before, the legislature in 1835 had created 
circuit courts, and elected circuit judges, the number of whom 
had by this time increased to nine. The plan of reform now 
was to abolish these courts, repeal the judges out of office, and 
create five additional judges of the supreme court, all of whom 
were required to hold circuit courts in place of the circuit 
judges repealed out of office. Ibis arrangement would give 
the democratic party a majority of two to one on the Supreme 
hench. The measure was introduced into the Senate by Adam 
W. Snyder,, a senator from St. Clair county ; a district contain- 
ing a larger foreign vote than any other in the State. A long 
and violent struggle ensued; and at times it was doubtful 
whether it would pass. It was confessedly a violent and some- 
what revolutionary measure, and could never have succeeded 
except in times of great party excitement The contest in the 
Presidential election of 1840 was of such a turbulent and fiery 
character, and the dominant party in this State had been so 
badly defeated in the nation at large, by the election of Gen. 
Harrison, that they were more than ever inclined to act from 
motives of resentment and a feeling of mortification. The 
dominant party therefore came to the work thirsting for re- 
venge, as well as with a determination to leave nothing undone 
to secure their power in this State at least. Notwithstanding 

10 
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this disposition on the part of the democracy, rri.niy hk !:i1». r^ 
of the legislature belonging to that party, were drawn t<> the 
support of the measure with a great deal of difficulty ; others 
opposed it outright, and upon ro terms, and with no appliances 
of party machinery and disdpline, could be brou^ to support 
it. Hie &te of some of these democrats affords a melancholy 
lesson. They were denounced by their friends and turned over 
to the whigs. But, so &r as I know, they have ever since been 
found acting with the party, though they have never been able 
to recover its confidence. The excitement has gone by; the 
party itself has been pretty generally convinced that the sys- 
tem then adopted, ought to be abandoned ; that the supreme 
court ought to be constituted as it was before ; yet these demo- 
crats, many of them, are still under the ban ; so true it is, that 
in all party matters, a breach of discipline, a rebcUion against 
leaders, is regarded as infinitely more offensive than the mere 
support of wicked or unwise measures, or opposition to good 
ones. A party never holds its members to account fur sup- 
portii^ the worst sort of measures, or opposing the best ones, 
unless the leaders have made them the test of fidelity to party ; 
but wo to him whose conscience is so tender that he cannot 
support, or opposes the measures decreed by his party. Wo to 
him who is guilty of a breach of discipline, or who rebels 
against leaders. In all matters of party, there are two things 
to be considered ; the principles of the party and its discipline. 
A man may hold all the principles of the party, but if he does 
not harmonize with its organisation, he will not be considered 
as belonging to it And he will be allowed much of his natural 
liberty to think for himself, and be forgiven much defection of 
principle, if he will only obey leaders, and work in the party 

• 

harness. A party may entirely change its principles and mea^* 
ures whenever the great leaders say the word ; but if it still 
keeps up the same organization and name, and has the same 
leaders, no member is to doubt but that it is the same party it 
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beftra. The privilege of changing principles and measores 
b only the priTilege of the great leaders, upon oonsultatioii and 
agreement with the lesser ones; and then all the lesser leaders 
and members of the partj can safely follow in the change. Bnt 
wo to the presumptuous small leader, who sets up to change on 
his own account ; or who undertakes to differ with his great 
leaders on the adoption of new measures, not before thought of 
in former contests. This, gentle reader, is government by moral 
means ; and it seems, in the present state of civilization, that 
without this kind of government, imperfect and abhorrent to 
the freedom of thought as it may be, we are to have our choice 
between anarchy and a government of stem force. In the 
democratic party, such rebellious, free-thoughted, independent 
little leaders, in the slang language of the day, are called 
** tenderfooted demoeratt^'^ and finally, no democrat, at all ; and 
tUs I believe to be the case with the other party whenever they 
have the majority. 

The bill was finally passed through both houses, and returned 
by the council of revision with their objections ; but was again 
repassed through both houses, in the Senate by a large mi^orip 
ty, in the House by a majority of one vote. By this means the 
new Secretary of State was secured in his office, and the demo- 
eratio party were secured in the continued support of the alien 
vote ; for all the new judges elected at this session, were as 
thoroughly satisfied of the right of each governor to appoint his 
own Secretary of State, and of the right of alien inhabitants to 
vote, as the whig judges could be to the contrary. 

During the pendency of this question before the legislature^ 
the whig judges decided the ali^i case from Galena, lliey, 
however, did not decide the main question. Hie case went off 
upon another point, which it was charged by the democrats 
that the whig judges had hunted up on purpose to dispose of 
the case, without deciding it, in the hope that when the dom^ 
nant party could see that they were no longer threatened with 
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a deduon oontruy to their wishes, Huy would abandon tli«r 
reform tneaaure. nia charge waa Iwldly made by Judge 
Douglaas, in a speech in the lobby of the Honse, one evening 
after aa adjonrnment. Douglass had been one of the counsel 
far the aliens ; and it appeared from his speech, that he and 
Judge Smith had been in constant oommunication in relation to 
the progress of the case. Judge Smith (I regret to say it of a 
man who is no more) was an active, bustling, ambitious, and 
turbulent member of the democrado party. Ha had for a long 
time aimed to be deoted to the United States Senate ; bis de- 
vioea and intrigues to this end had been innumerable. In &ct, 
he never lacked a plot to advance himself or to blow up some 
other person. He was a laborious and ingenious schemer in 
politics ; but his plans were always too complex and ramified 
for hia power to execute them. Being always unsuccessful him- 
self, he was delighted with the mishaps alike of friends and ene- 
mies^ and was ever chuckling over the defeat or the blasted 
hopes of some one. In this case he sought to gain credit with 
the leading democrats, by the part he took, and affected to take, 
in the alien case, as he had before in the case of Uie Secretary 
of State, He it was who privately suggested "to oounsel the 
defect in the record which resulted in the continuance in June, 
1840 ; and during the whole time the case was pending, with 
the same view he was giving out to Douglass and others, the 
probable opinion of the court. He affirmed that the judges at 
one term all had their opinions written ready to deliver, and 
all but himself deciding against the aliens ; and that the case 
would have been so decided, if he had not discovered the afbre- 
B^d defect in the record. Upon bis authority Douglass de- 
nounced the court, and brought all these dbarges agtunst the whig 
judges, and endeavored to make it appear that they had now 
only evaded a decision for the time being, in the vain hope of 
stopping the career of the legislature. Ibe judges, on their part, 
denied all these charges; and Judge Smith uniting vtlfa tbe 
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wUg judges, published their denial in the Sangamon Journal 
newspaper, at Springfield. Douglass was immediately sus- 
tained as to the statements of Judge Smith, by the published 
letters of a half dozen other gentlemen of veracity, to whom 
Judge Smith had made similar statements. 

But allowing all that was said to be true, and there is now 
no doubt that the whole of it was false, it is feared that if the 
right mode of reformation had been adopted, the legislature 
would have punished an offence which they had themselves 
caused the court to commit The judges may possibly have 
feared being put upon the laborious duty of holding circuit 
courts, from which they had been relieved for several years ; 
and they may have supposed that the reform measure, as it was 
called, would be put an end to, as soon as the democrats ceased 
.o fear a decision against them in the alien case. If they thought 
so, they had but little knowledge of the spirit and genius of 
party. The democrats, by a thorough change in the constitu- 
tion of the court, desired to obtain full security for the future. 
Independent of this, when a measure once becomes a party 
measure, it cannot be suddenly abandoned. And besides this, 
again, a party scarcely ever stops at the accomplishment of its 
wishes, unless brought about by its own favorite measures, and 
by something that it has done itself I have more than once 
known a party to persist in urging a measure, long afler its 
wishes had been accomplished by other means. 

Ever since this reforming measure, the judiciary has been 
unpopular with the democratic majorities. Many and most of 
the judges have had great personal popularity ; so much so as 
to create complaint of so many of them being elected or ap- 
pointed to other offices. But the bench itself has been the sub- 
ject of bitter attacks by every legislature since. The two houses 
have almost come to the opinion, that as they are numerous 
bodies, fresh from the people every two and four years, the 
other departments of the government, the executive and ju^ 
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dory, are mere excresoeDoes on the bodj politic, whidh ought 
to be pnined aw&y. As to Judge Smith, he made nothing by 
all his intriguea. By oppoaing the reform bill, he fell out and 
quarrelled vith the leaden of his party. He lost the credit he 
had g^Dod by being the democnrtJo champion on the bench, 
■ad &iled to be elected to the United State* Senate ; and was 
pnt bac^ to the Uborious duty of holding circuit courts. Thus 
bringing upon himself, by his active effbrta to destroy the char- 
acter and influence of the court of vhicfa he was a member, the 
jnat desert at hia conduct. 

Ibe judgee of the supreme court had been withdrawn from 
holding circuit courts for six years ; consequently they had lost 
their political mfluence, which now attached itself to the circuit 
judges, who had a better opportunity of becoming acquainted 
and making friends among the people. The supreme court, aa 
a ooordinat« branch of goremment, hod become weak ; ao true 
is it, that the actual power to be eiercised by either branch of 
government, depends less upon the powers conferred in the 
ConstitulJon, than upon the moral power of popularity and in- 
fluence with the people and their representatives. For thii 
reason, many believed it to bo necessary to restore the judges 
of the supreme court to circuit dutio, in order to give political 
vigor to the judiciary department ; so as to enable them to act 
with independence, and thus preserve the baknoea of the oon- 
BtJtution. 

No Anther attempt was made after July, IB41, to pay inter- 
«t on the public debt For want of full knowledge of her 
condition abroad, and of the condition of other new States, in 
B short time Dlinots, and some others in the west, became a 
■tench in the nostrils of the civilized world. The people at 
home began to wake up in terror ; the people abroad who wish- 
ed to settle in a now country, avoided lUinois as they would 
pestilence and famine ; and there was great danger diat the to- 
tore emigrants would be men who, having no regaiiL ftrlbair 
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own characters, would also have none for that of the State where 
they might live. The terrors of high taxation were before all 
eyes, both at home and abroad. Every one at home wanted to 
sell his property and move away, and but few, either at home 
or abroad, wanted to purchase. The impossibility of selling, 
kept us from losing population ; and the fear of disgrace or 
high taxes, prevented us from gaining materially. 

To add to the general calamity and terror of the people, in 
February, 1842, the State Bank, with a circulation of three mil- 
lions of dollars, finally exploded with a great crash, carrying 
wide-spread ruin all over the State, and into the neighboring 
States and territories. In June following, the bank at Shawnee- 
town **• followed in the footsteps of its illustrious predecessor,^ 
leaving the people almost entirely without a circulating medium. 
Hie papeif of these two banks had been at a discount for spe- 
cie ever since the United States refused to receive it for the 
public lands, and to make the banks depositories of the public 
moneys. At first the discount was small, two or three per 
cent., but in two or three years advanced to twelve and fifleen 
per cent., and then came the crash. Tlie banks, however, man- 
aged to make their paper the standard of par ; and specie, and 
other paper of less credit^ was above or below par. The dis- 
count was sufficient, for three years before, to banish all good 
money from circulation ; so that when the banks failed, the 
people were left without money until supplied by the course of 
trade, which, in a country so little commercial as Illinois at 
that time, was a slow process. When I came into ofiice in 1842, 
I estimated that the good money in the State, in the hands of 
the people, did not exceed one yearns interest on the public debt. 

That which contributed the last spark to the explosion of 
the State Bank, was the course of some of the State directors, 
who were contractors to finish the northern cross railroad, and 
who wore to be paid in canal bonds, which at the time were 
unsaleable. Tlicsc interested parties, joining with others in the 
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Br tbe year 1640, the whole State had been settled, except 
some of the wide prairies far from timber. There was no longer 
any more wilderness. The country in Henry county, thougli 
u good as any other part of the State, I believe was the last to 
be settled in 1838. Several colleges and academies had been 
built and were in successful operation. The Illinois college, at 
Jacksonviilo, undur the dircctaon of the Presbyteriiins, was 
built by an association of gL'ntlcmen of Doston. Siiurili If col- 
lege at Alton, was established under tbe direction of the Gai^ 
lists ; McKendrcc college at Lebanon, under the direction of 
the Methodists ; and MoDonougk college at Macomb^ and Knox 
college, at Qalosburg, were established also by the I'resbyto- 
rioBL Tbe Oatholioa established a Houriabing nunnery at the 
ODtfeot town of Kasltaskia for the education of females ; Bishop 
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CSiaae, with the aid of contributions from the members of the 
Episcopal church and others, established Jubilee college in 
Peoria county; and the Methodists established a flourishing 
seminary at Mount Morris, in the county of Ogle. Beside 
these there were numerous academies and high schools in many 
parts of the State. Opportunities for education in the higher 
branches were good for all who were able and willing to profit 
by them. Common schools flourished in many places, more 
than could have been expected, when all efficient encourage^ 
ment to them had been abandoned by the Government. 

Chicago, Alton, Springfield, Quincy, Galena, and Nauvoo, 
had become cities before the year 1842. To these has since 
been added the city of Peoria. Most of the county seats had 
grown up to be towns of from five to fifteen hundred inhabit- 
ants ; and there were many other Tillages in many of the coun- 
ties containing a population of from one hundred to a thousand 
souls. The towns contained a good deal of intelligence, polish, 
and eloquence. It must not be thought that the people of this 
new coimtry had just sprung up out of the ground, with no ad- 
vantages of education and society. They were nearly all of 
them emigrants from the old States, being oflen the most in- 
telligent and enterprising of their population. As such, they 
were just a slice off of the great loaf of the old States. But 
they were not apt to be so considered by the latest comers. 
These always imagined that they were come to a land of com- 
parative ignorance, and that they must necessarily be superior 
to the people already here, until they were convinced to the 
contrary by finding out that their pretensions had made them 
ridiculous ; and if their pretensions were noticed at all, it was 
only to be laughed at. It was no uncommon thing to find 
families of these last new comers scattered all over the country, 
forever complaining of the want of good society ; and of the 
many privations they endured in a new country. These com- 
plaints were uttered, not so much because they were true, as to 
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let people know that tliose who made them, were lomehodie* 
where they came from. The same kind of people to show 
themaelTes off aa aomething superior to others, were fomvcr 
tittering aarcasma and slighting remarks of the State and the 
people. It was no uncommon thing to find them in all the 
tovema, atage»«oacfaee and steamboats, lelliny on, that although 
their deatEn]' oompelled them to live in the State, yet ihej- 
knew how degraded die rest of the people were as well as he 
who resided in a dty, or lived in a palace. Indeed, the bodies 
only of a great many people and not their minds lived in the 
State, It was difficult to forget the &ther-land. Most of the 
•migrants remembered New York, or New I^gland, or their 
other places of nativity, with affection and lively interest. A 
man from Massachusetts took a newspaper from his native 
town, be watched the progress of politics, the success of men 
and parties, and the history of goveniment there, with as mudi 
interest sa if he had never removed. And so of the emigrants 
from other States. It was natural it should be sa But whilst 
it was so, it is to be feared that matters suffered at home. 
Here was but little State pride for Illinois. Dlitu^ oould be 
abmed anywhere with impunity. I hope yet to live to see the 
day in Illinois, aa it is in Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, New York, and New England, that no one wiU be 
. suffered to abuse the State without being scorned and insulted. 
It is true that a State pride most be deserved before it can 
exist. The people must have something to be jHi^ud oC Hie 
State will never really prosper without this State pride. . It is 
the greatMt incentive to eicellence in government^ aad in every- 
thing else, for the people to be proud of their country.* 

* It ie<mi to me that the people of Ulinoit mey dow jtutlj b« proad 
or their State. Thej hare with great anaiiimitj pat do«D the bideonn 
•noDiter of repndiatlBn ; csatraiy to the initigationi of niimeroiu dema- 
gogues thqr hare enhmitted oheerftilly to be taxed to pay llisir jnit 
d«to; lh«!y are alwat to ms their eanal, sa* of tfasgnstast woifa in 
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Ai new people came in thejr brought with them their religion 
aiid literature. Oiurches now began to be nipidly established 
in the towns, and in many country places. Pastors were regu* 
larly aetfled and paid ; church buildings were erected, divided 
off into pews, and the sound of the ** churdb-going bell" b^aa 
to be heard. It soon become fiishionable to attend some church, 
and constant attendance induced many to join as members. 

During the previous period of our history, our literature was 
principally confined to mere newspaper wpi^ing, which discuss- 
ed mostly the mere aflairs of party, or the claims of some man 
to an office ; or the demerit of an opponent. John M. Peck, 
of Rock Spring, in St Clair county, published a State Gazetteer, 
a work of considerable labor and well vrritten'. John Russell, 
of Bluff Dale, published some fugitive essays and tales in the 
newspapers, which marked him as a man of genius and a fine 
writer ; and Judge James Hall early distinguisked himself as a 
scholar and writer. He published at Vandalia, an Illinois 
monthly magazine of high merit ; and an annual called '* the 
Western Souvenir," a collection of original teles and poetry, 
written principally by himself, evincing such merit as to make 
him distinguished all over the United States, as an author. But 
there was not sufficient patronage in Illinois at that time for the 
pursuits of literature ; so Judge Hall removed to Gnoinnati, 

America, completed. Their legislatares have improved in knowledge^ 
public spirit and patriotism, ever since 1840 > which was about the 
darkest time in public affairs, And when the services of her sons were 
called for in the Mexican war, 8,870 of them in few weeks answered 
tha eall, though only 3,720 (four regiments) could he taken. Eveiy 
ena of these regiments afterwards distinguished themselves for unheard* 
of eourfge in the severest hattles ever fought on this* continent H«r> 
din, Bissell, Weatherford, Morrison, Trail, Warren, are proud names as« 
sociated with the glorious victory of Buena Vista. Shields, Baker, 
Harris, Ck>ffey, and others, will be remembered as long as the capture 
of Vera Cruz, or the storming of Cerro Gordo, are remembered. What 
did Ktataekyerer do more than thisf 
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selves in the county of EJgar. were broken up, whipped, and 
expelled by a company of regulators from the Wabash valley, 
the present Governor French being a distinguished member of 
the r^ulators. 

In 1837 a series of mobs took place in Alton, which resulted 
in the destruction of an abolition presa, and in the death of one 
of the rioters and one of the abolition istsu This affair has made 
a great noise in the world, and is deserving of a more extended 
notice. It appears that the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy. of the 
Presbyterian church had attempted to publish an abolition 
paper in St Louis, but his press had there been destroyed by 
a mob. and he himself had been expelled from the city. 

Mr. Lovejoy now determined to remove his establishment 
to Alton. The press tor this purpose was landed on Sunday, 
but during that night was thrown into the river by the citizens. 
Tliere w.i8 much excitement on the subject, and a public meet- 
ing was called on ^^lunday evening to be held in the Presby- 
terian church, which was attended bv an immense conoourse of 
people. 

Mr. Lovejoy furst addressed the meeting. He said he came 
to Alton to establish a religious newspaper. He was pleased 
with the place, and wished to remain : there most of his sub- 
scribers resided in Illinois ; and it would best suit his purposes 
and theirs that he should do sol He disliked St Louis, and he 
disliked slavery. He regretted that he had met with such a re- 
ception at Alton; he presumed that the people had miscon- 
ceived his object. He was no abolitionist; he believed the 
abolitionists were injurirg the colored race; he had repeatedly 
denounced them, and had been himself denounced bv Garrison 
and others^ as being in £ivor of slavery, because he was unwill- 
ing to go with the abolitionists in far or of all their measures. 
He was opposed to slavery to be sure ; he had ever been, and 
hoped he always woold be opposed to it. and he wished to get 
sway from the evfl of it. Whilst at Sl Louis, where daveij 
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existed, he felt bound to oppose it. For to doing his press had 
been mobbed and himself insulted. He had resolved to eome 
to a free State, and he thanked his God -that he was now re- 
moved from slavery. He could now publish a religious news- 
paper without meddling with the subject of slavery ; he could 
entertain his opinions ; but being removed from the evil, he 
would have no cause to express them. Indeed, said he, it would 
look like cowardice to flee from the place where the evil existed, 
and come to a place where it did not exist, to oppose it. 

The people understood this to be a pledge of Mr. Lovejoy, 
that he would not mingle the question of slavery with the dis> 
cussions in his paper ; and upon this condition he was permitted 
to set up the " Alton Observer" without opposition. Time 
rolled on : the paper extended its circulation, but solely as a 
religious paper, heralding tlie peaceful gospel of the blessed 
God, which is peace on earth and good-will to men. After some 
time, slavery was very moderately referred to, and then de- 
nounced. Soon after, the paper became moderately abolition- 
ist Next, some of the most respectable citizens were de- 
nounced as being in favor of slavery, and held up to public 
scorn because thiey dared to speak their opinions of the aboli* 
tionists ; and ultimately, in the course of a year it became 
decidedly an abolition paper of the fiercest sort, and religion 
was pressed into its service as a mere incident and auxiliary to 
the main cause of abolitionism. 

The mob spirit of Alton became aroused. Tlie people 
thought that they had nurtured a viper to bite them and destroy 
their peace. Tlie pledge of Mr. Lovejoy was remembered. 
He was urged by his friends to desist from his course, but no 
consideration could shake his inflexible resolution. He only 
became more violent, and his denunciations more personal. A 
public meeting was called to induce him, by peaceable means 
if possible, to return to his original pledge. A committee was 
appointed to wait on him, and call his attention to his original 
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promises. He denied making such promiseo, and oonteoded for 
Ibe freedom of the press, and his ri^ to tmbomided liberty as 
one of its oonduotora. He read to the committee a long homily 
on mobs ; and appeared to think that the action of a mob, by 
creating sympathy for him, vould spread his renown, and im- 
mortalize his labors. Tha positivo denial of a minister of the 
gospel of what hundreds hod heard him declare, increased the 
rage of the people, which was blown into a consuming fury by 
a letter which appeared in the " Plun Dealer," in which the 
leading men of Alton were denounced because they did not 
throw themselves into the breach, and protect Mr. Lovejoy at 
the risk of their lives in conducting a press employed to vilify 
themselves, and to support a cause which they believed to be 
frau^t with injury to all concerned. Tlie people assembled 
and quietly took the press and types and threw them into the 
Mississippi. It now became manifest to all rational men that 
the " Alton Observer" could no longer be published in Alton 
■a an abolition paper. The more reasonable of the abolitionists 
themselves tbought it would be useless to try it again. How- 
ever, a few of them, who were most violent seemed to think 
that the salvation of the black race depended upon continuing 
the publication at Alton. They called a private meeting to 
ctmsult, into which were Admitted Messn Godfrey and Gilman, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hogan, who were not abolitionists. All ex- 
pressed their opinions. Some were for re.e8tablishiDg the press, 
and sustaining it at all hazards. Others thought it would be 
madness to make the attempt, and they believed that the efforts 
already made bad come near destroying the reli^ous feeling 
of the community, and breaking up the peace snd harmony of 
the chuTdie& Mr. Lovejoy complained that Mr, Godfrey, who 
was a leading Presbyterian, and the Rev. Mr. Hogan, had de- 
clared that if the " Observer" were agun established they could 
do nothing to protect it fh>m the mob ; but he forgot to state 
that these gentlemen could not reeogniie as the cause of God 
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that which had done so much evil. They had seen the efiect 
of abolitionism in the slave States, where, instead of breaking 
the fetters of the slave, it had increased their strength and s^ 
verity. They conscientiously believed that abolitionism was 
wrong — they could not risk their lives in its defence. 

The majority, however, determined to re-establish the ^ Ob 
server" as an abolition paper ; and as preparatory thereto, they 
put out a call for a convention, to be held in Upper Alton, on 
the 26th of October, 1837, of all such persons in Illinois as 
were opposed to slavery, and in favor of free discussion. The 
convention assembled ; and although the call was for all per- 
sons opposed to slavery, yet an attempt was made to exclude 
all who would not avow themselves to be abolitionists, all 
others being set down as opposed to free discussion. The 
trustees of the Presbyterian church would not allow it to as- 
semble in their place of worship, unless all were allowed to 
come who were opposed to slavery. This was finally acceded 
to, and many such took scats in the convention. A committer 
was appointed to prepare business, and in the afternoon the 
Rev. Mr. Beechcr, then President of Illinois College, was to 
preach a sermon before the convention. The committee of two 
abolitionists and one opposed to them, made a majority and 
minority report, and President Beccher held forth in a violent 
harangue against slavery. Mr. Beechcr was a man of great 
learning and decided talents ; but ho belonged to the class of 
reformers who disregard all considerations of policy and expe- 
diency. He believed slavery to be a sin and a great evil, and 
his indignant and impatient soul could not await God's own 
good time to overthrow it, by acts of his providence working 
continual change and revolution in the affairs of men. He con- 
tended that slavery was wrong, sinfully and morally wrong, 
and ought not to be borne with an instant. No Constitution 
could protect it. If the Constitution sanctioned iniquity, the 
Constitution was wrong in the sight of God, and could not be 
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eoatd not nuxeed, at IcAst at that time, llib meeting was 
aboat to adjourn, when it was proposed and resolFed to appoint 
a committee to devise antl report some means of adjustment 
to » meeting to be held next dar at 2 o'clock. 

"Ok committee met, and it was stated to be imposMblc, al^er 
what bad transpired, for Mr. Lovejoy to eontiniie his paper. A 
resolution was passed proposing anv other editor, and for Mr. 
Lorejoy to seek some other field of labor, wluch was reported 
to tbe meeting next dar. It is beliered that Lorejoy himself 
would bare acceded to tbis arrangement, but not so with Mr. 
Beecber and bis other friends. Pride and obstinacy were both 
aroused to demand a triumpb, in which principle wan less con- 
sidered than victory. Had they made tbe least concession, tbe 
acene which followed, remltii^ in tbe death of two human be- 
ings, would probably never have taken plsee. The hour of two 
having arrived, tbe people assembled in the oonrt-house, and the 
committee, by their dtairman, made their report, one calculated 
to still the troubled elements. Mr. Linder made some remarks 
calculated to restore peace, and prepared the large meeting then 
assembled to calmly consider tbe exceedingly serious matters 
then before them. 

Mr. Lovqoy now arose, and commenced bis speech, wbidi 
was very mild and aflecting, in which he deprecated tbe action 
of the meeting and the report of the committee. He raid he 
had thought of leaving Alton and gobg elsewhere, bat a voice 
came to him from the east, urging him to remain ; here be would 
stay ; be could not leavo his post, without being pureupd by the 
Spirit of God to his destnirtion. The people might mob hira, 
or do anything they pUtai^ed ; he could nut, and he would not 
bcdrivenaway: he wmild live there, and die there, TheSpirit 
of (^id iirui'il him t" c»ntend for his rights, and for a holy cause. 
i\f llm^•■l^. itiai ne had ever given any pledges, and called on 
Mr lU^tm to sustain him in this denial. He never bad yield- 
ed bis rights (he had foi^tten his flight from St. Louis), ha 
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never would yield them, and he would die contending for 
them. 

Mr. Lovejoy closed his remarks in a state of great excite- 
ment, and the meeting was quite in an uproar, when Mr. Hogan 
rose, and endeavored to throw some oil on the troubled waters. 
He said that the meeting had been convened, not to consider 
each man's abstract rights, but to inquire into the doctrine of 
expediency, and how far we could relinquish the plea of right 
for the sake of peace. The great apostle had said, All things 
are lawful for me ; but all things arc not expedient. If Paul 
yielded to the law of expediency, would it be wrong for them, 
for Mr. Lovejoy also, following his example 1 The Spirit of 
God did not pursue Paul to his destruction for thus acting ; but^ 
on the contrary, had commended his course. Paul had never 
taken up arms to propagate the religion of his master, nor to 
defend himself against the attacks of his enemies. The people 
of Damascus were opposed to Paul, but did he argue with the 
populace the question of his legal rights 1 Did he tell them 
that he was a Roman citizen, and would do and say what he 
pleased 1 Did he say, I am a minister of Christ, and must not 
leave the work of my master, to flee before the face of a mob ? 
No ; he quietly let himself down in a basket, outside of the 
wall, and departed for another field of labor. And Grod com- 
mended and blessed him for his wisdom and humility. Mr. 
Hogan expressed himself strongly in favor of peace, and hoped 
all present would yield something of their determinations to se- 
cure it 

The Rev. Mr. Graves next addressed the meetmg. He wished 
to allude to the pledge of Mr. Lovejoy, so much spoken of. Mr. 
I^vejoy had never given such a pledge ; he could not give it^ 
and he appealed to Mr. Hogan to bear him out in the assertion. 
He commended Mr. Lovejoy for his firmness ; he could make 
no compromise ; it was in vain to propose one. 

Mr. Hogan then repeated what Lovejoy had said at the first 

11 
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meeting. Mr. GrflTes admitted that Lor^of had made snch 
■tatements, but they were Dot binding. Mr. Lovt^y was not 
an abolitionist at the time, nor vas he himself one then. Since 
that time, God had opened their eyes to see the great wicked- 
ness of slavery. Hey now felt it a dtrty to oppose it. If they 
had given such a pledge, they bad sinned against God, and ought 
to repent of it and forsake it. Their decision was unalterably 
made ; they might die, but they could not compromise the per- 
formance of duty. 

By such specious ailments, many good men frequently de- 
lude themselves. These men had worked themselves up to a 
most hcroical resolution, and indeed a generous mind finds much 
to admire in their inflexible obstinacy. It was the self-sacrilicing 
spirit of the martyr and the patriot ; and although we may dis- 
agree with them, wc cannot withhold our admiration fVoni men 
who ore nobly wrong, whilst we despise him who is meanly 
right. 

The abolition press was expected to arrive next day after this 
meeting, but it did not come. An outbreak was now confident- 
ly looked for ; all business was suspended ; nothing was talked 
of among the populace but the efforts of the abolitionists. These 
last armed themselves, formed a mililAry company, and elected 
their ofTicera ; and they mounted gnard every ni^it, in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the boat from below with the fatal press. 
Tliis great matter of discord arrived on the next Monday night, 
and was removed on Tuesday morning to the atone warehouse 
of Godfrey Gilman & Co., where its friends were assembled 
with arms to guard it. On Tuesday every one knew of its 
arrival, and the citizens were goaded on to madness by the 
taunts and threats of the abolitionists. Ibey were told that 
they dare not touch the press, that powder and lead were not 
mere playthings, that the abolitionists were now organized by 
authority, and were supplied with thirty rounds of cartridges, 
and that the mob should feel their virtue, lltese threateidngs 
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were doubtless made against the wishes of the leaders, but they 
served powerfully to augment the spirit of rebellion. 

Towards evening, the excitement in the city had reached a 
pitch which made it evident to all tluit a violent struggle was 
soon to come, and blood be shed. The press was in the ware- 
house ; the abolitionists, and some others whf) were not aboli- 
tionists, were assembled with powder and ball to defend it unto 
death. Between nine and ten o'clock on Tuesday night, a mob 
assembled in front of the warehouse, and demanded the press 
to be given up to them. The night was clear and beautiful, the 
moon not quite risen, but so clear and bright was the sky, that 
both parties were distinctly vi8ible during the parley. All crea- 
tion seemed to smile, and everything seemed divine but man, 
who that beautiful night was converte<l ])y his raging and surg- 
ing passions into a demon of obstinacy on the one side, and of 
destruction on the other. The assailed party returned for an- 
swer, that they were well provided with arms and ammunition, 
and would defend the press to the last extremity. The house 
was then assailed with a shower of stones, and the mob endeav- 
ored to carry it by storm. Some one in the ])uilding fired from 
the second story. This shot was fatal to a young man by the 
name of Bishop, producing almost instant death. Some of those 
in the house afterwards stated, that this first shot was fired by 
Lovejoy. Be this, however, as it may, the result was terrible ; 
for, as the populace bore the young man away, loud and bitter 
were their imprecations, and the death of all in the house was 
boldly threatened by the mob. 

Some went to the magazine for powder, to blow up the build- 
ing ; others procured ladders to set the roof on fire ; but by far 
the greater number retired to the neighboring grog-shops, to re- 
enforce their courage ; and then returned to the assault, with 
their hot blood made hotter still, by the power of intoxication. 
The bells of the city were lou<lly rung, and horns were blown, 
to assemble yet a greater multitude. Armed men everywhere 
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came ruabJug to the scene of action. Some wen nrging oo the 
mob, and others sought to nllay the tumult. 

The ladders were placed on (he vacant space, on the Bondiem 
aide of the building ; one man mounted with a torch to fire the 
roof. There were no windows on this side, from which the 
party within could fire at him as he ascended. At this time 
Mr. Lovej'oy came, from the diior fronting the river, around the 
comer of the building, and fired at the crowd. His shot did 
not take effL'ct, and he instantly retreated into the Intilding, where 
he urged his companions on to an attack, and up}>raided them 
fiir their cowardice in refusing. A young man by the name of 
West, seeing the building on (ire, ascended the ladder with a 
bucket of water, and extinguished tbe flames. Whilst he was 
so engaged, Mr. Lovejoy again made his appearance from the 
same place, again fired without eflect, and returned to the build- 
ing. Meanwhile, s(;vcral guns were fired by the mob and sev- 
eral by the party in ihe house through the windows, but all 
without eflect on either side. 

The mob still inereascd. Tlie ferocity grew upon it in pro- 
portion to the increase of its numbers and strength. Another 
attempt was made to fire the house, when Mr, Lovejoy and 
one of his companions made their appearance from the same 
door. The former eliota from tKit quarter, had drawn attention 
to this door, and when the figures of two men were seen to 
emeige from it, one of them to nuw his gun to lire again, they 
were fireil upon by the mob with fatal precision ; one of them 
being wounded in the leg, and the other, the Kcv. Mr. Lovejoy. 
mortally ; having only time to exclaim, "My God ! I am shot I'' 
before he expired. With the (all of the chief or master spirit-, 
the sinking courage of his party Bcemcd utterly to die away. 
A general firing was now ke]'t up l)y llie mob; tlie roof of tlio 
building was in (Innies, and the {>ar(y within seemi^ to expect 
nothing less tlukii utter destruction. In this extremity they 
were induced to surrender the obnoxious press, lliey were 
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permitted to make a hurried escape down the river bank, their 
retreat being accelerated by several guns fired over their heads. 
The press was again thrown into the river. 

After the violence of feelirig had somewhat subsided, both 
parties were indicted for their crimes arising out of these trans- 
actions, and all were acquitted ; making it a matter of reoord, 
that in &ct the abolitionists had not provoked an assault ; that 
there had been no mob ; and that no one had been killed or 
wounded. 

Previous to the year 1840, other mobs were rife in the north- 
em part of the State. The people there had settled without 
title, upon the public lands of the United States, which were 
then neither surveyed nor in market, and they had made valu- 
able improvements on these lands, by building mills worth ten 
thousand dollars, opening farms, frequently of four or five hun- 
dred acres, and whole villages of six or eight himdred inhab- 
itants, were built on them. By a conventional law of each 
neighborhood, the settlers were all pledged to protect each other 
in the amount of their respective claims. But there were 
mean men, who disregarded these conventional arrangements. 
Such as these belonged to that very honest fraternity, who 
profess to regulate all their dealings by the law of the land. 
Such men had but little regard for public opinion or abstract 
right ; and their consciences did not restrain them from "jump- 
ing" a neighbor's claim, if they could be sustained by law and 
protected against force. It soon became apparent to every 
one, that actual force was the only protection for this descrip- 
tion of property. And although the most of the settlers were 
from the eastern States ; from the land of steady habits, where 
mobs are regularly hated and denounced, and all unlawful fight- 
ing held in abhorrence ; yet seeing themselves left without le- 
gal protection, and subject to the depredations of the dishonor- 
able and unscrupulous, they resolved to protect themselves 
with force. Many were the riots and mobs in every county, 
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ariong rrvm thLt ntati; of thJn^. Everr ne^borfaood was gig* 
nilned by wnav brawl bf the kind. Tbe old peftceful, staid, 
puritan Yankee, walked into a light in defence of hia daim, or 
that of his neighbor, just an if he liad received a n^uUr back- 
woods edutatiun in the olik-n tiinc^. It was curious to witness 
tlUa change of character with the change of poeition, in emerg- 
ing from a government of strict law to one of comparative an- 
archy, Tbe readiness with which our puritan population from 
the East adopted the niobocratic spirit, is evidence that men are 
the Mmc everywhere under the same circumstances, lliat 
which any man will do, depends tnore upon hia position upon 
the laws and government, and upon the administration of the 
laws, than to mental or physical constitution, or any peculiar 
tr^t of character or previous training. 

Tlien again the northern part of the State was not destitute 
of ita organized bauds of rogues, engaged in murders, robberies, 
horse-stealing, and in making and passing counterfeit money. 
lltenc rogues were scattered all over the north ; but the most 
of lliem were located in the counties of Ogle, Winnebago, Lee, 
and De Kalb. In the county of Ogle, they were so numerous, 
strong, and wdl-organizHl, that they could not be convicted for 
d>dr crimes. By getting some of their numbers on the juries, 
by producing hosts of witnesses to sustain their defence by per- 
jured evidence, and by changing the venue from one county to 
another, and by continuances from term to term, and by the 
inability of witnesses to attend from time to time at a distant 
and fori-igu county, they most generally managed to be acquit- 
ted. At th^^ s[iriiig term, 1841, seven of them were confined 
in the Ogle county jiiil fur trial. The judge and the lawyers 
had iwst'iitbli-d at Ihi! liltle village of Oregon, preparatory to 
holding tlic! (iHtrt. The county h;ul just completed n new court- 
house, in whicii court was to 1)C held for the fir^t time the next 
day. The jail stood near it, in which were the prisoners. The 
rogues assembled in the night, and set the court-bouae on fire. 
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in llie hope dul as the prisoners would have to he removed 
from the jaU, they might in the hurry and confusion of the peo- 
ple in attending to the fire, make their escape. The whole pop* 
ulation were awakened at a late hour of a dark and stormy 
night, to see the lurid flames bursting from the roof and win* 
dows of their newly-crccted temple of justice. The building 
was entirely consumed, but none of the prisoners escaped. 

This produced a great excitement in the country, three of the 
prisoners were tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary for 
a year. But they managed to get one of their confederates on 
the jury, who refUsed to agree to a verdict, until the eleven 
others had threatened to lynch him in the jury room. The 
other prisoners obtained changes of venue, and were never con- 
victed. They all broke out of jail and made their escape. The 
honest and substantial portion of the people were now deter- 
mined to take the law into their own hands ; they were deter- 
mined that delays, insufficient jails, changes of venue, hung 
juries, and perjured evidence, should no longer screen the 
rogue from punishment. And here it is to be remarked that 
the new counties, such as Ogle, were so poor in revenue, and 
so much in debt, their orders at so great a discount, that they 
were not able to build good jails ; and the other counties which 
had them, refused to receive prisoners from the new coimtiea^ 
unless the cost of their keeping were paid in advance. The 
people forttied themselves into regulating companies, both in 
Ogle and Winnebago counties, and proceeding in a summary 
way, they whipped some of the most notorious rogues, and 
ordered others into banishment. Amongst those who had been 
ordered away, were the fiunily of the DriscoUs, — the old man 
and several of his sons. The old man and some of his sons had 
been in the Ohio penitentiary, and made their escape from it. 
The old man was a stout, well-built, hardened, deliberate man, 
and his sons had more than common boldness in the commis- 
sion of crime. This family were determined not to be driven 
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away, and to this end they and several of their confederates 
held a private meeting, in which they resolved to strike terror 
faito the r^ulators, by threatening death to all the leading men 
in their ranks, and by assassinating their captain. Some of the 
Drlseolls went to the house of Gapt. Campbell, who was a cap- 
tain of the regulators, just after dark, of a Sunday evening, just 
as the fiunily had returned from church, and pretending to be 
strangers inquiring their way, they called Capt Campbell out 
into his door-yard, and there deliberately shot him dead in the 
presence of his wife and children. Before day next morning, 
the news of the murder had run over the country like lightning. 
Tlie people early assembled at the house of the murdered man, 
in White Rock Grove, in great numbers ; and there seeing the 
dead victim of this secret assassination, his blood yet fresh upon 
the ground, his wife and children in frantic agony, they were 
thrown into a wild uproar of excitement and frenzy, somewhat 
like that which seizes upon a herd of cattle, upon seeing and 
scenting the blood of a slaughtered bullock. They spread out 
all over the country, in search of the murderers. The actual 
murderers who had done the deed had escaped, but they seized 
upon the old man DriscoU, and the people of Winnebago coun- 
ty, coming down next day afterwards, had seized upon two of 
his sons. The prisoners were taken to Washington Grove, in 
Ogle county, for trial. The old man and one of his sons were 
convicted as being accessories to the murder, and the other was 
acquitted. The trial occupied nearly a whole day before the 
whole band of regulators, composed of about three hundred 
men, many of them being magistrates, and some of them min- 
isters of the gospel ; and is described as having been conducted 
with much solemnity and seriousness. The condemned were 
sentenced to be shot within an hour ; a minister of the gospel 
who was present, prayed with them and administered to them 
the consolations of religion ; and then they were brought out 
for execution. They were placed in a kneeling position, with 
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iMiidagefl oyer their eyes, and were fired upon by the whole 
company present, that there might be none who could be legal 
witnesses of the bloody deed. About one hundred of these 
men were afterwards tried for murder and acquitted. Tliese 
terrible measures put an end to the ascendancy of rogues in 
Ogle county. 

There can be no doubt but that the mobocratic spirit origin- 
ates in two causes. First, the laws &il to provide remedies for 
great evils. The administration of the laws, owing to the checks 
and balances in the Constitution, intended for the protection 
of innocence and liberty against arbitrary power, is necessarily 
slow and uncertain. In framing our governments, it seemed to 
be the great object of our ancestors to secure the public lib- 
erty by depriving government of power. Attacks upon liberty 
were not anticipated from any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple themselves. It was not expected that one portion of the 
people would attempt to play the tyrant over another. And 
if such a thing had been thought of, the only mode of putting 
it down was to call out the militia, who are, nines times out of 
ten, partisans on one side or the other in the contest. The 
militia may be relied upon to do battle in a popular service, 
but if mobs are raised to drive out horse thieves, to put 
down claim-jumpers, to destroy an abolition press, or to expel 
an odious sect, the militia cannot be brought to act against 
them efficiently. The people cannot be used to put down 
the people. The day may unfortunately come, when the States, 
as well as the nation, will be compelled to keep up a regular 
force. 

In fact, the principal strength of government in free coun- 
tries is, that the mass of the people do not need government 
at all. Each man governs himself, and, if need be, assbts to 
govern his neighbor. Religious principles and feelings incline 
to justice. Industry inclines to peace. Early training begets 
submission to parents, and then to the magistrates and laws ; 

11* 
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making government quite poMible, without much authority in 
the magistrate! With the assistance of the well-afiected, hon- 
est citizens, who are supposed to make a large majority of the 
people, the magistrate is able to bring to puniahmcnt tlio 
leaser sort of rogues, who belong to no great combination, and 
sometimes succeeds in breaking up the strongest oombioations. 
But if an association of bankers, of public officers who are 
charged with public atlUrs to dioburse money, swindle the 
public, or if a number of rogues associate to depredate upon 
the community, we are apt to find the old Athenian definition 
of law still to be true, " that law is a cobweb to catch the 
small flies, but the great ones break through it." The true 
reason why the great offenders and combinations of criminals eo 
frequently go unpunished is, that they are too strong for the 
ordinary machinery of government, single handed, without a 
vigorous support of tiiat government by the orderly and well- 
disposed. The government is too frequently left without this 
support. The peaceable and orderly many are so engaged in 
separate and selfiah, but lawful projects of their own, that it is 
hard to get them to take part in putting down the disorderly 
few, except when the disorders become intolerable and insuffer- 
able ; and then the power of the many is exercised, as the 
limbs of the body are exercised in a spasm, which waits for 
neither law nor government. 

The second cause of mobs b, that men engaged in unpopular 
projects eipect more protection from the laws than the laws 
are able to furnish in the face of a popular excitement. They 
read in the Constitution the guaranty of their rights, and they 
insist upon the enjoyment of these rights to the fullest extent, 
no matter what may be the extent of popular opposition gainst 
them. Is such a case, it may happen that the whole people 
may be on one side, and merely the public officers on the other. 
THk public officers are appealed <o for protection, when it is 
apparcDt that, bang separated from die atrength of the people, 
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tlief form the mere dead skeleton of a govermnent. The 
men engaged in projects which may be odious to the people, 
call upon government for that protection which it cannot give. 
For if government cannot suppress an unpopular band of horse 
thieves, associated to commit crime, how is it to suppress a 
popular combination which has the people on its side ? I am 
willing enough to acknowledge that all this is wrong, but how 
is the evil to be avoided ? The Alton mob was provoked by 
the abolitionists. Thej read in the Constitution that they had 
a right to print and publish whatever they pleased, being re- 
sponsible to the laws for the abuse of that right ; and they 
planted themselves here as firmly as if government was omni- 
potent, or as if they intended, by way of experiment, to test 
the power of government to put down the people, on whom 
alone it rests for support. The same may be said of the Mor- 
mons. Scattered through the country, they might have lived in 
peace, like other religious sects, but they insisted upon their 
right to congregate in one great city. The people were de- 
termined that they should not exercise this right ; and it will 
be seen in the sequel of this history, that in their case, as in 
every other where large bodies of the people are associated to 
accomplish with force an unlawful but popular object, the gov- 
emment is powerless against such combinations. This brings 
us to treat of the Mormons. 

The people called Mormons, but who call themselves '' the 
Church of Jesus Christ of latter day saints," began to figure in 
the politics of this State in 1840. They were a religious sect, 
the followers of a man familiarly called " Joe Smith,'' who was 
claimed by them to be a prophet. This man was bom at Sha- 
ron, Windsor County, Vermont, on the 23d of December, 1805. 
His parents were in humble circumstances, and gave their son 
but an indifferent education. When ho first began to act the 
prophet, he was ignorant of almost everything which belonged 
to science ; but he made up in natural cunning and in power of 
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myention and oonstructiveness, for many defioiencies of eduoa- 
tion. When he was ten years old, his parents removed to 
Palmyra, Wayne County, New York. Here, his extreme 
youth was spent in an idle, vagabond life, roaming the woods, 
dreaming of buried treasures, and exerting himself to learn tlie 
art of finding them, by the twisting of a forked stick in his 
hands, or by looking through enchanted stones. He, and his 
fiither before him, were what are called ^' water witches," al- 
ways ready to point out the ground where wells might be dug 
and water found, and many are the anecdotes of his early life, 
giving bright promise of future profligacy. Such was Joe 
Smith when he was found by Sidney Rigdon, who was a man 
of considerable talents and information. Rigdon had become 
possessed of a religious romance, written by a Presbyterian 
dergymAn in Ohio, then dead, which suggested to him the idea 
of starting a new religion. It was agreed that Joe Smith 
should be put forward as a prophet ; and the two devised a 
story that golden plates had been found, buried in the earth, 
in the neighborhood of Palmyra, containing a record inscribed 
on them, in unknown characters, which, when decyphcred by 
the power of inspiration, gave the history of the ten lost tribes 
of Israel, in their wanderings through Asia into America, where 
they had settled and flourished, and where, in due time, Christ 
came and preached his gospel to them, appointed his twelve 
apostles, and was crucified here, nearly in the same manner in 
which he was crucified in Jerusalem. The record then pre- 
tended to give the history of the American Christians, for a few 
hundred years, until the great wickedness of the people called 
down the judgments of God upon them, which resulted in their 
extermination. Several nations and people, from the Isthmus 
of Darien to the extremities of North America, were arrayed 
against each other in war. At last the great battle of Cumorah 
was fought in Palmyra, New York, between the Lamanites, who 
were the heathen of this contin^t, and the Nephites, who were 
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die CSiristians, in which battle there was a prodigious slaughter 
— hundreds of thousands being killed on each side. The na- 
tion of the Nephites was destroyed, except a few who had de- 
serted, and a few who had escaped into the south countrj. 
Among this number were Mormon and his son Moroni, who 
i^ere righteous men, and who, as was said, were directed by the 
Almighty to make a record of all these solemn and important 
events on plates of gold, and bury them in the earth, to be d]»- 
oovered in a future age, fourteen centuries afterwards. It is 
needless to add, that the pretended translation of the hierog- 
lyphics said to be inscribed on these pretended plates, was no 
more nor less than the religious romance already spoken of, 
but which now appeared as the book of Mormon. 

The prophet in after-life pretended that at an early age he 
became much coneemed about the salvation of his soul. He 
went to the religious, meetings of many sQcts to seek informa- 
tion of the way to heaven ; and was everywhere told, " this is 
the way, walk ye in it." He reflected upon the multitude of 
doctrines and sects, and it occurred to him that €rod could be 
the author of but one doctrine, and own but one church ; he 
looked amongst all the sects to see which was this one true 
church of Christ, but he could not decide ; and until he became 
satisfied, he could not be contented. His anxious desires lead 
him diligently to search the scriptures, and he perused the 
sacred pages, believing the things that he read. He now saw 
that the true way was to enquire of Grod, and then there was a 
oertainty of success. He therefore retired to a secret place in 
a grove near his father's house, and kneeling down, began to 
oaD upon the Lord ; darkness gave way, and he prayed with 
ftonrency of spirit. Whilst he continued praying the light ap-. 
peered to be gradually descending towards him ; and as it drew 
nearer it increased in brightness and magnitude, so that by the 
time it reached the tops of the trees, the whole wilderness for 
quite a distance around, was illuminated in a glorious and bril- 
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liMit manner. He expected the leaves of the trees to be (xm- 
Biimed, but seeing no niohefTect of the light, he vas encouraged 
vith the hope to endure its presence. It descended slowly 
until he was enveloped in the midst of it. iramediately he van 
caught away in a heavenly vision, and saw two gl<»ious person- 
ages alike in their features; and he was now informed that his 
sins were foi^ven. Here he learned that none of the churchea 
then in being, was ^ church of God ; and received a promiso 
at aome fiiture time of the fulness of the Gospel, and a knowl- 
edg« of tlie true doctrine. AtW this, being still youi^, he was 
entangled in the vanities of the world, of which he sincerelf and 
teuly repented. 

On the 23d of September, 1 823, God agiun heard his prayers. 
His mind had been drawn out in fervent prayer for bis accept- 
ance with God ; and for a knowledge of the doctrines of Christ, 
according to promise, in the former vi^on. While he was thus 
pouring out his desires, on a sudden a light burst into the room 
like the light of day, but purer and more glorious in appearance 
and brightness ; the first sight of it was, as though the house 
had been filled with consuming fire ; this occasioned a shock 
felt to the extremities of his body ; and then was followed by 
calnmees of mind and overwhelming rapture of joy, when in a 
moment a personage stood before him, who, notwithstanding 
the light seemed to be surrounded by an additional glory, which 
^one with increased brilliancy. This personage was above the 
ordinary aiKe of men, his raiment was perfectly white, and had 
the appearance of i)cing without seam, Tliis glorious being de- 
clared himself to be an angel sent to announce the foi^ivenesa 
of his sins, and to answer his prayers by bringing the glad 
tidings, that the covenant of God with ancient Israel concerning 
posterity, was at last about to be fulfilled ; that preparation for 
the second coming of Christ, was speedily to commenn ; that 
the fulness of the Gospel was about to be preached in peace 
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unto all nAtions, that a people mig^t be prepared far the mfllen* 
ium of universal peace and joy. 

At the same time he was informed that he had been called 
and chosen as an instrument in the hands of Grod, to bring 
about some of his marvellous purposes in this glorious dispen- 
sation. It was made known to him that the American Indians 
were a remnant of Israel ; that when they first came here, they 
were an enlightened people, having a knowledge of the trne 
Grod ; that the prophets and inspired writers amongst them had 
been required to keep a true record of their history, which had 
been handed down for many generations, until the people fell 
into great wickedness ; when nearly all of them were destroy- 
ed, and the records by command of God, were safely deposited 
to preserve them from the hands of the wicked, who sought to 
desteoy them. If ihithful, he was to be the highly-favored in* 
fitrument in bringing these records to light. 

The angel now disappeared, leaving him in a state of perfect 
peace, but visited him several times afterwards, instructing him 
concerning the great work of God about to commence on earth. 
He was instnictcd where these records were deposited, and re- 
quired to go immediately to view them. They were found on 
the aide of a hill, slightly buried in the earth, secured in a stone 
box, on the road from Palmyra to Canandaigua, in New York, 
about three miles from the village of Manchester. The records 
were said to be engraved on gold plates in I^yptian charac- 
ters ; the plates were of the thickness of tin, bound together 
like a book, fastened at one side by three rings which run 
through the whole and formed a volume about six inches in 
thickness. And in the same box with them were found two 
stones, transparent and clear as crystal, the Urim and TTiummim, 
used by seers in ancient times, the instruments of revelations 
of things distant, past, or future. 

When the prophet first saw these things, being filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and standing and admiring, the same angel of 
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die Lord appeared ia his preaenoe and said, " look !" and he be- 
held the devil surronnded by a great tmin of bis associates. 
He then, after receiving further directions from the angel, 
■tarted home to his father's house where he was waylaid by two 
ruffians. One of them struck him with a club, but was re- 
pulsed ; but they followed him nearly home when they fled for 
fear of detection. The news of his discorery got abroad ; the 
new prophet was the sport of lies, slanders, and mobs, .ind vnin 
attempts to rob him of his plates. lie removed to the north- 
Mil part of Pennsylvania, where he commenced with the aid of 
in^iration and the Urim and Thummim, to translnte the plates. 
He finished a part which is called the Book of Mormon. It is 
pretended that Mormon bid all the old records up m the hill 
of Cumorofa; but had first made on abridgment of them, which 
was ealled the Book of Mormon, and wliioh he gave to his eon 
M<nvni to finish. Moroni continued to serve his nation for u 
few years, and continued the writings of his father until after 
the great battle of Cumorah, when he kept himself hid ; for the 
Lamanitea sought to kill every Nephite who refused to deny 
Christ. The story is remarkably well gotten up, and may yet 
unhappily make the foundation of a religion which may roll 
back upon the world the barbarism of eighteen centuries passed 
away. Whilst there are fools and knaves, there is no telling 
what may be accomplished by such a religion. 

And the prophet was not without liis witnesses. Oliver 
Cowdney, Martin Harris, and Daniel Whitcman, solemnly cer- 
tifiy " that we have seen the plates which contain the records ; 
that they were translated by the gift and power of God, for his 
voice hath declared it unto us, wherefore we know of a surety 
that the work is true ; and we declare with words of soberness 
that an angel of God camo down from heaven and brought and 
laid before our eyes, tliat we beheld and saw the platea and the 
engravings thereon." Eight other witnesses certify that " Jo- 
seph Smith, the translator, had shown them the plates spoken 
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of, which had the appearance of gold ; and as many of the plates 
as the said Smith had translated, they did handle with their 
hands, and thej also saw the engravings thereon, all of which 
had the appearance of ancient work and curious workmanship.** 
The most probable account of these certificates is, that the 
witnesses were in the conspiracy, aiding the imposture ; but I 
have been informed by men who were once in the confidence 
of the prophet, that he privately gave a diiferent account of the 
matter. It is related that the prophet's early followers weve 
anxious to sec tlie plates ; the prophet liad always given oat 
that they could not be seen by the carnal eye, but must be spir- 
itually discerned ; that the power to see them depended upon 
faith, and was the gifl of God, to bo obtained by fasting, pray- 
er, mortification of the flesh, and exercises of the spirit ; that 
so soon as he could see the evidences of a strong and lively fiuth 
in any of his followers, they should be gratified in their holy 
curiosity. He set them to continual prayer, and other spiritual 
exercises, to acquire this lively faith by means of which the hid- 
den things of God could be spiritually discerned ; and at last, 
when he could delay them no longer, he assembled them in a 
room, and produced a box, which he said contained the precious 
treasure. The lid was opened ; the witnesses peeped into it, 
but making no discovery, for the box was empty, they said, 
" Brother Joseph, we do not see the plates." llie prophet an- 
swered them, " O ye of little faith ! how long will God bear 
with this wicked and perverse generation ? Down on your 
knees, brethren, every one of you. and pray God for the forgive- 
ness of your sins, and for a holy and living faith which cometh 
down from heaven." The disciples dropped to their knees, and 
began to pray in the fervency of their spirit, supplicating God 
for more than two hours with fanatical earnestness ; at the end 
of which time, looking again into the box, they were now per- 
suaded that they saw the plates. I leave it to philosophers to 
determine whether the fumes of an enthusiastic and fanatical 
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imagination are thus capable of blinding the mind and deceiv- 
ing the senses by so absurd a delusion. 

The book of Mormon pretended to reveal the fulness of the 
Grospcl of Jesus Christ, as he delivered it to his people in 
America. It was to be brought forth by the power of God, and 
carried to the Gentiles, of whom many were to receive it ; and 
after this the seed of Israel were to be brought into the fold 
also. It was pretended that pristine Qiristianity was to be re- 
stored, with the gift of prophecy, and the gift of tongues, with 
the laying on of hands to cure all manner of diseases. Many 
were the pretended prophets which this sect brought forth. 
Many of the disciples spoke an outlandish gibberish, which they 
called the unknown tongue ; others again acted as interpreters 
of this jargon, for it rarely happened that he who was gifted to 
speak in the unknown tongue was able to understand his own 
communications ; and many brilliant miracles were pretended 
to be wrought, in the cure of diseases, by the laying on of hands 
and the prayer of faith. 

By the 6th of April, 1830, Joe Smith and his associates had 
made a considerable number of converts to the new religion, 
who were assembled on that day in the village of Manchester, 
and formed into a church. Their numbers now increased rapid- 
ly, and in 1833 they removed from New York to Jackson Coun- 
ty, Missouri, where they began to build the town of " Indepen- 
dence.'' Here, by pretending that th^ Lord had given them all 
that country, and in fact the whole world, they being his saints, 
and by some petty offences, and by their general tone of arro- 
gance, the neighboring people became much excited against 
them. Some of them were ducked in the river ; some were 
tarred and feathered, and others killed ; and the whole of them 
were compelled to remove to the County of Clay, on the oppo- 
site side of the Missouri river. Tliey also had a place of gath- 
ering together at Kirtland, ne^r Cleaveland, in the State of Ohio. 
At this last place of gathering, Joe Smith established himself; 
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and in 1836 a solemn asBemblj was held there of several fami- 
dred Mormon elders, who, in their own lan^piage, ** had an inter- 
esting time of it, as it appeared by the reports of the elders that 
the work of God had greatly increased in America, in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and in the islands of the sea." 

At this place Joe Smith got up a bank, called '^ The Kirtland 
Safety Bank," of which he was president; and the notes of which 
were made to resemble the notes of the safety fimd banks of 
New York. The bank &iled, for a large amount, for want of 
capital and integrity in its managers ; and its failure was ao- 
companied by more than ordinary depravity. The residence 
of the prophet at this place, after the &ilure of the bank, became 
irksome and dangerous. He determined to leave it, and accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his apostles and elders, for he had apos- 
tles and elders, and the great body of the " saints," he shook the 
dust off his feet, as a testimony against Ohio, where he was 
about to be prosecuted, and departed for Missouri. This time, 
the Mormons settled in Caldwell and Davis Counties in Mi»- 
souri, fiw in the north-west part of the State. Here they pur- 
chased large tracts of land from the United States, and built 
the city of " Far West," and many smaller towns. Difficulties 
again attended them in their new place of residence. They did 
not fail to display here the usual arrogance of their pretensions, 
and were charged by the neighboring people with every kind 
of petty villany . In a few y^ars the quarrel between the '* saints'* 
and the Gentiles became utterly irreconcilable. The Mormon 
leaders declared that they would no longer submit to the gov- 
ernment of Missouri. The clerk of the circuit court, being a 
Mormon, was ordered by the prophet to issue no more writs 
against the '* saints ;" and about this time Sidney Rigdon preach- 
ed before the prophet a Fourth of July sermon, called " The 
Salt Sermon," in which he held forth to the Mormons that the 
prophet had determined no longer to regard the laws and gov- 
ernment of Missouri. The neighboring people of Missouri aa- 
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mnbled under ^arms, to drive the Mormons from the States 
Armed Mormon parties patrolled the country, robbing and plun- 
dering the inhabitants ; all the plunder being deposited in one 
place, called '' the Lord's treasury." One of these plundering 
parties met a hostile party, commanded by Captain B(^rt, who 
had formerly been a Methodist preacher in UUnois. He had 
run away from Illinois, directly after the Black Hawk war, and 
was the same Major Bogart heretofore mentioned as command- 
lag a battalion of Rangers in the Black Hawk war, left to guard 
tke frontiers. Bogart's party and the Mormons came to a battle, 
in which the Mormons were defeated. The Mormons, however, 
bnmt and plundered two small towns belonging to their ene- 
mies, and plundered all the neighboring country. At last Gov. 
Bo^s of Missouri called out a large body of militia, and order- 
ed that the Mormons should be exterminated or driven from 
lh& State. A large force was marched to their country, under 
Major-Gen. Lucas and Brig.-Gen. Doniphan, where the Mor- 
mons were all assembled under arms, with the declared inten- 
ion of resisting to the last extremity. They were soon sur- 
rounded in their city of " Far West" by a much superior 
force, and compelled to surrender at discretion. Much plunder 
was re-captured, and delivered to its former owners. The great 
body of the Mormons, in ftict all except the leaders, were dis- 
missed under a promise to leave the State. The leaders, includ- 
ing the prophet, being arretted, were tried before a court-mar- 
tial, and sentenced to be shot for treason. But Gen. Doniphan, 
being a sound lawyer and a man of sense, knowing that such « 
proceeding was utterly unconstitutional and illegal, by boldly 
denouncing and firmly remonstrating against this arbitrary mode 
of trial and punishment, saved the lives of the prisoners.* 

* This is the same Gea. Doniphan who, as Colonel of a regiment of 
MisBOuri volunteers, afterwards conquered Chihuahua, and gained the 
splendid victories of Bracito and Sacramento. Among all the officers of 
the Misiouri militia, operating against the Mormons, Gen. DoniphsA 
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The leaders were then carried before a circuit judge, sitting 
as an examining court, and were committed to jail for furthem 
trial, on various charges ; such as treason, murder, robbery, ar- 
son, and larceny, but finally made their escapa out of jail and 
out of the State, before they could be brought to trial. Those 
who wish to consult a more minute detail of the history of this 
people, are referred to a volume of printed evidence and docu- 
ments published by order of the legislature of Missouri. 

The whole body of the Missouri Mormons came to Illinoif 
in the years 1839 and 1840 ; and many of the leaders who had 
escaped, came through perils of flood and field, which, accord- 
ing to their own account, if written, would equal a tale of ro- 
mance. As they were the weaker party, much sympathy was 
felt and expressed for them by the people of Ulinois. The 
Mormons represented that they had been persecuted in Mis- 
souri on account of their religion. The cry of persecution, if 
believed, is always sure to create sympathy for the sufferers. 
This was particularly so in Illinois, whose citizens, until some 
time after this period, were justly distinguished for feelings and 
principles of the most liberal and enlightened toleration in mat- 
ters of religion. The Mormons were received as sufferers in 
the cause of their religion. Several counties and neighborhoods 
vied with each other in oflers of hospitality, and in endeavors to 
get the strangers to settle among them. 

At last the Mormons selected a place on the Mississippi river, 
afterwards called Nauvoo, in the upper part of the county of 
Hancock, as the place of their future residence. On this spot 
they designed to build up a great city and temple, as the great 
place of gathering to Zion, and as the great central rendezvous 
of the sect ; from whence was to originate and spread the most 
gigantic operations for the conversion of the world to the new 

was the only one who boldly denounced the intended aasaasinstion of 
the prisoners under color of law. So true is it thst the truly brave 
man is most apt to be merciful and just 
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nligioti. Howerer, in thia history I have nothing to do with 
the religious, but only the political oonnderations connect«d 
^rith this people. 

In the State df Missouri, the Mormons had always supported 
the democratic party, lliey had been driven out by a demo- 
cratic governor of a democratic State ; and when they appealed 
to Mr. Van Buren, the democratic President of the United 
States, for relief against the MissourJans, he refused to recom- 
mend it, for want of constitutional power in the United States 
to coerce a sovereign State in the execation of its domestic 
polity. This soured and embittered tho Mormons ag.iinst the 
democrats. Mr, Clay, as a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, and John T, Stuart, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress, from Illinoia, both whiga, undertook their 
cause, and introduced and countenanced their memorials against 
MisaoTiri ; so that, when the Mormons came to this State, they 
attached themselvea to the whig party. In August, 1840, they 
voted unanimously for the whig candidates for the Senate and 
Assembly. In the November following, they voted for the 
whig candidate for President ; and in August, 1841, they voted 
for John J. Stuart, the whig candidate for Congress in their 
district. 

At the legislature of 1840-'41, it became a matter of great 
i^ter^st, with both parties, to conciliate these people. They 
were already numeroiis, and were fast increasing by emigration 
from all parts. It was evident that they were to possess much 
power in elections. They had already signified their intention 
of joining neither party, further than they could be supported 
by that party, but to vote for such persons as had done or were 
willing to do them most service. And the leaders of both 
parties believed that the Mormons would soon hold the balance 
of power, and exerted themselves on both sides, by professions, 
' ^^and kindness and devotion to their interest, to win tiieir sup- 
port. 
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In lliig state of the case Dr. John C. Bennett presented him* 
self at the seat of government as the agent of the Mormons. 
This Bennett was probably the greateat scamp in the western 
country. I have made particular enquiries concerning him, and 
have traced him in several places in which he had lived before 
he had joined the Mormons in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
he was everywhere accounted the same debauched, unprincipled 
and profligate character. lie was a man of some little talent, 
and then had the confidence of the Mormons, and particularly 
that of their leaders. lie came as the agent of that people, to 
solicit a city charter ; a charter for a military legion ; and for 
various other purposes. This person addressed himself to Mr. 
Little, the whig senator from Hancock, and to Mr. Douglass, 
the democratic secretary of State, who both entered heartily 
into his views and projects. Bennet managed matters well for 
his constituents. He flattered both sides with the hope of 
Mormon favor ; and both sides expected to receive their votes. 
A city charter drawn up to suit the Mormons was presented to 
the Senate by Mr. Little. It was referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Snyder, a democrat, was chairman, who 
reported it back recommending its passage. The vote was 
taken, the ayes and noes were not called for, no one opposed it, 
but all were busy and active in hurrying it through. In like 
manner it passed the House of Representatives, where it was 
never read except by its title ; the ayes and noes were not 
called for, and the same universal zeal in its &vor was mani- 
fested here which had been so conspicuously displayed in the 
Senate. 

This dty charter and other diarters passed in the same way 
by this legislature, incorporated Nauvoo, provided for the elec- 
tion of a Mayor, four Aldermen, and nine Counsellors ; gave 
them power to pass all ordinances necessary for the peace, 
benefit, good order, regulation, convenience, or cleanliness of 
the city, and for the protection of property from fire, which 
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were not repugnant to the Constitution of Ihs United States, or 
this State. This seemed to give them power to pass ordinances 
in violation of the laai of the State, and to erect a system of 
goremmcDt for themselves. This charter also established a 
mayor's court with exclusive jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under the city ordinances, subject to an appeal to the municipal 
court. It established a municipal court to be composed of the 
mayor as chief justice, and the four aldermen as his assodates ; 
which court was to have jurisdiction of appeals from the mayor 
or aldermen, subject to an appeal agiun to the circuit court o( 
the couDty. Hio municipal court was also clothed with power 
to issue writs of habeas corpus in all cases ariung under the 
ordinances of the city. 

This charter also incorporated the militia of Nauvoo into a 
military legion, to be called " The Nauvoo L^ion," It was 
made entirely independent of the military organization of tho 
State, and not subject to the command of any officer of the 
State militia, except the Governor himself, as commander-in- 
chief. It was to bo furnished with its duo proportion of the 
State iiriiiN ; and might enroll in its ranks any of the citizens of 
JIanciH-k rounty who prefercd to join it, whether they lived in 
the city or clsenhcro. This last provision, I believe, was not 
in the original charter, but was afterwards passed as an amend- 
ment to a road law. llie charter also established a court-mar- 
tial for the legion, to be composed of the commis«oned oflicers 
who were to make and execute all ordinances necessary for the 
benefit, government, and regulation of the legion ; but in so do- 
ing, they were not bound to regard the laws of the State, but 
could do nothing repugnant to the constitution ; and finally, the 
1«^ion was to be at the disposal of the mayor in executing tho 
laws and ordinances of tho city. Another charter incorporated 
a great tavern to bo called the Nauvoo House, in which the 
prophet Joe Smith, and his heirs, were to have a suite of nxmu 
forever. 
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Tims it was proposed to ro^cstabliah for the Mormons a gor- 
emroeEt within s govemment, a legislature with poorer to pan 
ordinsncea at war with the laws of the State ; courts to executo 
them with but little dependence upon the constitutional judicia- 
ry ; and a military force at their own command, to be governed 
by its own by-laws and ordinances, and subject to no State 
authority but that of the Governor. It must be acknowledged 
that these charters were unhcardof, and anti-republican in many 
particulars ; and capable of infinite abuse by a people disposed 
to abuse them. Hie powers conferred were expressed in lan- 
guage at once ambiguous and undefined ; as if on purpose to 
allow of misconstruction. The great law of the separation of 
the powers of government was wholly disregarded. The mayor 
was at once the executive power, the judiciary, and port of tliB 
legislature. The common council, in passing ordinances, were 
restrained only by the constitution. One would have thought 
that these charters atood a poor chance of passing the legisla- 
ture of a republican people jealous of their liberties. Never- 
thcless they did pass unanimously through both houses. Mesan. 
Little and Douglass mani^ed with great dexterity with their 
respective parties. Each party was afraid to object to them 
for fear of losing the Mormon vote, and each believed that it - 
had secured their favor. Thcs^ 1 believe, were the principal 
subjects acted on by the session of 1840-'41, 

But we will continue a little &rther the history of the iSat- 
mons. A city govemment under the charter was orgnized in 
1841. Joe Smith was elected mayor. In tliis capacity he pre- 
sided in the common council, and assisted in making the laws 
for the govemment of the city. And as mayor also he was to 
see these laws put into force. He was ex-oflido judge of the may- 
or's court, and chief justice of the municipal court, ^d in these 
capacities he was to interpret the laws which he hod assisted to 
make. The Nauvoo Legion was also orgoaizcd, with a great 
mul^tude of high officers. It was divided into divisions, bri- 
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gadea, cohorts, regiments, battalions, and companies. Each di- 
vision, brigade, and cohort, had its general, and over (he whole, 
as com mandcr-ln -chief, Joe Smith was appointed lieuteDant-gcii- 
eral. Tlicsc offices, and partieularlj' the last, were created by 
an ordinance of tho court-martial, composed of the commission- 
ed officers of the Legion. 

The common council passed many ordinnncca for the puni^ih- 
nicnt of crime, l^e punishments were generally dilTercnt from, 
and vastly more severe than, the punishments provided by the 
laws of the State. 

In tie foil of 1841, the governor of Missouri made a demand 
on Gov. Carlin for the arrest and delivery of Joe Smith and 
several other head Mormons, as fugitives from justice. An ex- 
eontivc warrant was issued for that purpose. It was placed in 
the hands of an agent to be executed ; but for some cause, un- 
known to me, was relumed to Gov, Carlin without being exe- 
cuted. Soon afterwards the governor handed the same writ tu 
his agent, who this time succeeded in arresting Joe Smith upon 
it. But before this time ^Ir. Douglass had been elected one of 
the judges of (he supreme court, and was assigned to hold cir- 
cuit courts in Hancock and the neighboring counties. This luid 
given the democratic party the advantage in securing the ilor- 
roou vote. Judge Douglass immediately appointed Br. Ben- 
nett a master in chancery. Bennett was then an influential 
Mormon, and hod, before he joined the Mormons, been appoint- 
ed by Gov. Carlin adjutant-general of the State militia. Ho 
had also been elected an alJerman of the city, and a major-gen- 
eral in the Legion. Upon his arrest, -loe Smith was carried lie- 
fore Judge Douglass, upon a writ of habeas corpus, and was 
dischai^ed upon the ground that the writ upon which he had 
been arrested had been once returned, before it liad l>een exe- 
cuted, and v/asfunelua ojgkio. 'Whether the dccbion was right 
or wrong, Joe Smith was not lawyer enough to know, and was 
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therefore the more inoUned to esteem his disch&^ as a great 
&Tor from the democratio party. 

^e Mormons anticipated a further demand from Missouri, 
and a further writ from the governor of this State, for the arreat 
of their prophet and leaders, lliey professed t^} believe that 
the public mind in Missouri was so prejudiced against them, that 
a fUir trial there was out of the question, and that if their lead- 
ers were taken to Missouri for trial, and not convicted upon 
evidence, they would bo murdered by a mob before they could 
get out of the State. Some mode of permanent protection, 
therefore, against the demands of Missouri, became a matter of 
vital importance ; and they set their ingenuity to work to de- 
vise a scheme of protection, by means of their own city ordi> 
nances, to be executed by their own municipal court Gov. 
Corlin had issued his writ again in 1842. Joe Smith was arrest- 
ed again, and was either rescued by his followers or discharged 
by the municipal court on a writ of habeas corpus. The com- 
mon comidl passed an ordinance, declaring, in effect, that the 
municipal oonrt should have jurisdiction in all cases of arrests 
made in the city by any process whatever. The charter intend- 
ed to give the jurisdiction only in cases where imprisonment 
was a consequence of the breach of sotnc ordinance. But it 
was interpreted by the Mormons to authorize the enlargement 
and extension of the jurisdicUon of the court, by ordinance. 
This ordinance will figure very largely in the proceedings of the 
Mormons hereaf^r. 

In December, 1841, a State democratio convention assembled 
at Springfield, and nominated Adam W. Snyder as the demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, to be elected in August, 184St> 
Mr. Snyder was a native of Pennsylvania, and a distant rela- 
tive of Gov, Snyder of that State, In his early youth, he learn- 
ed the trade of a fuller and wool-carder. He came to Illinois 
when he was about eighteen years old ; settled in the Frendi 
village of Cobokia; followed his trade for several years ; stud- 
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i«d law ; remoTod to the oonnty seat, where he commeooed his 
profession, in which he was successTul in getting practice. In 
1880 he was elected to the State Senate, and was afterwards 
dected to Congress, from his district ; and was again elected to 
the State Senate in 1840. Mr, Snyder was a very showy, plausi- 
ble and agreeable man in convenation, and was gifted with a 
popular eloquence, which was considerably effective. He was 
m member of the senate when the Mormon charters were passed, 
and had taken on active part in furthering thdr passage, la the 
spring of 1843, Joseph Duncan, former governor, became the 
candidate of the whig party for the same office. 

In a very short time afler the two parties had their candidates 
&irly in the field, Joe Smith published a proclamation to his fol- 
lowers in the Nauvoo papers, declaring Judge Douglass to be 
a master spirit, and exhorting them to vote for Mr. Snyder fur 
governor. The whigs had considerable hope of the Mormon 
support until the appearance of this proclamation. The Mor- 
mons had voted for the whig candidate for Congress in August, 
1841. But this proclamation lefl no doubt as to what they 
would do in the coming contest. It was plain that the whigs 
could expect their support no longer, and that the whig party 
in the legislature had swallowed the odious charters without 
prospect of reward. 

He Mormons, however, were becoming unpopular, nay 
odious, to the great body of the people. As I have already 
aud, their common council had passed some extraordinary or- 
dinanoes calculated to set the State government at defiance. 
Tb» Legion had been furnished with three pieces of cannon and 
about two hundred and fifty stand of small arms ; which popu- 
lar rumor increased to the number of thirty pieces of cannon 
and five or six thousand stand of muskets. Tlie Mormons 
were rapidly increaaing by emigration. Hie great offioe of 
Lieutenant General had been created for the commander of 
the Legion, of higher rank, as was said, than any offioe in the 
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militia, and higher than any office in the regular army. A 
vast number of reports were circulated all over the country, to 
the prejudice of the Mormons. They were charged with nu- 
merous thefts and robberies, and rogueries of all sorts ; and it 
was believed by vast numbers of the people, that they enters 
tained the treasonable design, when they got strong enough, of 
overturning the government, driving out the old population, 
and taking possession of the country, as the children of Israel 
did in the land of Canaan. 

The whigs, seeing that they had been out-generaled by the 
democrats in securing the Mormon vote, became seriously 
alanned, and sought to repair their disaster by raising a kind of 
crusade against that people. The whig newspapers teemed with 
accounts of the wonders and enormities of Nauvoo, and of the 
awful wickedness of a party which would consent to receive the 
support of such miscreants. Grovemor Duncan, who was really 
a brave, honest man, and who had nothing to do with getting 
the Mormon charters passed through tiie legislature, took the 
stmnp on this subject in good earnest, and expected to be 
elected governor almost on this question alone. There is no 
knowing how far he might have succeeded, if Mr. Snyder had 
lived to be his competitor. 

However, Mr. Snyder departed this life, much lamented by 
numerous friends, in the month of May preceding the election. 
The democratic party had now to select another candidata ixr 
governor. The choice fell upon me. I hope to be esonaed 
from saying anything in these memoirs in relation to my own 
personal qualities and history. If it should ever be tbaof^ 
important that a knowledge of such bumble matters should 
be perpetuated, I will trust the task of doing it to other 
hands. I will merely mention, that at the time I was nomi« 
nated as a candidate for governor, I was one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court engaged in holding a circuit court on Fox 
river, in the north. So soon as I heard of my nomination, I 
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hastened to the seat of government, resigned the ofljoe of judge, 
■nd became the candidate of my party. Here permit me to 
remark, I had never before been much concerned in the politi- 
eml conflicts of the day, and never at all on my own account. 
It ii true that I had been much in office. I had been twice ap- 
pointed to the office of State's Attorney, and four times elected, 
without opposition, to the office of judge by the legislature. 
I had never been a ctwdidate fur the legislature, for Congress, 
or for any office elective by the people, and had never wanted 
to be a candidate for such officea. I had never been an appti- 
cant for any office from the General Government, and had 
always avoided being a candidate for any office which was dc- 
wred by any respectable political friend. 

And here again I must be permitted to indulge in some fur 
ther reffeetions upon the practical operation of republican gov 
eminent. He history of ray administration but serves to illus- 
trate what lias already been demonstrated by two administra- 
tions of the federal government. I mean the administrations 
of Tyler and Polk. Neither of these gentlemen were placed in 
the office of president becauoe they were leaders of their respec- 
tive parties, Tyler was accidentally made vice-president by 
the whigs, and accidentally became president, by the death of 
Gen. Harrison. He had the position as to oflicB to govern, but 
the moral power of government was in the hands of Henry 
Clay, the great lender of the whig party, and the embodiment 
of its principles. During all of Tyler's administration he ex- 
erted no moral force ; government was kept in motion merely 
by its previous impulse, and by the patriotism of Congress, 
Toluntarily subduing so much of its factious spirit as was ab- 
solutely necessary to Iteep government alive. Polk was acci 
dentally nominated by the Baltimore convention, after it was 
ascertained that none of the great leaders of the democratic 
party could be nominated ; and so far during his time the gov* 
«nuneat has been carried on by the mere force of the demo- 
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cratic party, which has been m the majority in Congress, the 
great leaders, for fear of division in their ranks, uniting some- 
times in his support, and sometimes dictating to him the policy 
of his administration. Neither Tyler nor Polk had much dis- 
tinguished themselves in their respective parties. They had 
neither of them fought their way in the party contest! to the 
leadership, and to the moral power which the leadership alone 
can give. So it was with the humble person who was now to 
be elected governor of Illinois. Mr. Snyder had been nomi- 
nated because he was a leader of the party. Mr. Snyder died, 
and I was nominated, not because I was a leader, for I was not, 
but because I was believed to have no more than a very ordi- 
nary share of ambition ; because it was doubtful whether any 
of the leaders could be elected, and because it was thou^^ I 
would stand more in need of support from leaders, than an ac- 
tual leader would. To this cause, and perhaps there were 
others, I trace the fact which will hereafter appear, that I was 
never able to command the support of the entire party which 
elected me. 

From such examples as these, I venture to assert, that the 
moral power belonging to the leadership of the dominant pilty, 
is greater than the legal power of office conferred by the Con- 
stitution and the laws. In fact it has appeared to me at times, 
that there is very little power of government in this country, 
except that which pertains to the leadership of the party in the 
majority. Gen. Jackson not only governed whilst he was pres- 
ident, but for eight years afterwards, and has since continued 
to govern, even after his death.* 

* In forming a conttitntion it is almott impoflsible to anticipate how 
much power is delegated to the government^ and particularly to the 
executive branch. Tlic power of the executive branch depends some- 
what u]>on the legal authority with wliich the officer is clothed, but 
mure upon his personal character and influence. To illustrate this^ 
take the administrations of John Quincy Adams, Gen. Jackson, and 
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When mesa who are not loaders are put into high office, it is 
geDeraJly done through the influence of leaders, vho expect to 
govern through them. Tliey are expected to need support more 
than if they vera actual leaden ; and are preferred sometimes 
to actual leaden, on account of being more available as candi- 
dates, and sometimes because those leaders who cannot get the 
oSeo themselves, hope through them to help to be president or 
gOTemor, as the cose may be. Soon ofler my election, 1 asccr- 
tuned that quite a number of such leaders imagined that they, 
instead of myself, had been elected; and could only be con- 
Tinoed to the contrary, on being referred to the returns of the 
eleoUon. 

A pusillanimous man, willing to take office upon any terms, 
is ever disposed to submit to this kind of influence and dicta^ 
tion. He calls it consulting his party when be consvilts only a 
few leaders, and this he is obliged to do, or find himself without 
tlw power to govern. In a government where the deniocratio 
spirit is all-powerful, this power to govern consists in being 
able to unite a majority of opinions ; but where the people are 
free, each man to choose for himself, it is extremely difficult to 

Jtba TjUt. Th«M preiideata w«re all clothed with the rame identical 
leg*! powen. John Qoiacy Adams, ultliough ■ dibd ot great abilities, 
•eknowledged the feeLlencM of his aJminiat ration, in eonsequence of 
not being elected hy the people, but by the House of Representativet. 
Oen. JacksoD exercised the power of an autocrat, becaoM )ie waa iup- 
poTt«d by the coDfldenco and atTectioDS of the American people. And 
John Tyler, though a man ol very respectable taleata, converted the 
exeeotiTe department into a kind of anarchy, because he hod no party 
Id his favor. The election, therefore, of a strong man or a weak one, 
to this office, is equivalent to an amendment of the Conatitution, by 
which great povers are given or witlihcld, as the case may be. Or, 
rather, it is more like a revolntjon, by which a dictator is appointed at 
one time, and at another the authority oF the executive office ia so re- 
stricted as to convert the government into an anarchy. And yet dar- 
ing the whole time there has been really no change in the fandamental 
law. 
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Indnoe a majority to cooperate for &e common benefit. T^ 
nous reaAona, and passions, and prejudices, will lead difierent 
ways ; and very often oil reason will be confounded by a com- 
bination of clamor and prejudice. It is generally the work of a 
few leading minds to bring order out of this diaoa, and to get a 
majority to think and feel alike. These leaders, thereforci, as 
effectually govern the country as if they were bom to rule. 

The best and purest mode in which leaders exercise their 
power, is by instruction and persuasion, llus kind of govern- 
ment can exist only over a very intelligent and virtuous people. 
And as a government is always a type of the people over 
whom it 19 exercised, so it will be found that when the people 
are less enlightened and virtuous, the means of governing tbaoi 
will be lees intellectual. If the people are indifferent to, 
and ignorant of what constitutes good government, the mode 
which leaders take to unite a majority of them is apt to be p3 
follows: There is in every oounty, generally at the county 
aenta, a little clique of county leaders, who aim to mraiopolizB or 
dispose of the county oilices. Some of them expect to be elect; 
ed to the legislature, and in time, to higher offices. OAara 
expect to be recipients of some county or State office ; or to be 
appointed to some ofHco by the President through the influence 
of members of Congress. These lesser leaders all look to some 
more constdcrablo leader, who is a judge, member of Congress, 
United States Senator, or Governor of the State. The State 
leaders again look to some more considerable man at Washii^- 
ton city, who is actually president, or who controls the presi- 
dent, or who is himself a prominent caadidate for that office, 
The great leader at Washington daahes boldly out in &vor of, 
or against some measure; the claas of leaders whose influence 
as yet, is bounded by a mngle State, fall into line behind ths 
great leader. These State leaders are kept together by a fear 
of the opposite party. For instance, if they are democratlQ 
leaders, they fear that a division amongst themselves will divide 
13» 
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tile democratic party, and tlierebj' cause its defeat and the suo- 
oeas of tbe whigs. Thoy therefore make sacrifices of opinion to 
keep up unity, the least influential leader having to make the 
greatest sacrifioe.* 

Tie State leadera, whether democrat or vhig makes no dif- 
ference, then give the word to the little cliques of leaders in 
each county ; these county leaders convey it to the little l>ig men 
in eat^ neighborhood, and they do the talking to the rank-and- 
file of the people.' In this way principles and men are put up 
and put down with amazing celerity. And gentle reader do 
Dot be astonished ; this is oovebshbkt ! and if there is in point 

* The orgaaiution of men into politioal purtiee under the control of 
leaden u a tncBna of goveroment, neccBiarily destroys individuality 
<tf eharacter and freedom of opiaion. OoTcrnmcnt implies restraint, 
eompuluon of either tlie body or mind, or both. Tbe latest iniprove- 
aeDt to effect thit restraint and compulsion is to use mural means, in- 
tellectual means operating on the mind instead of tbe old mode of using 
force, sneh as standing armies, Gre, sword and the gibbet, to coDirol 
the mere bodies of nieu. It is therefore a very common tiling for men 
of all parties to make very great snerifiecs of opinion, so as to bring 
theuuelvea into cniiformitj with the bulk of tbeir party. And jvt 
there ie nothing more commoD than for tlie race of newspaper statee- 
num to denounee all sueli of the oppoeite party as yield their own opin- 
ions to the opinions of the majority, as truckling and servile. They 
may possibly he right in this. But undoubtedly savh submission is 
often necessary (o the existence of majorilies. entertaining the some 
opinion. A little further experieneo mny develop tlie fart, that when 
this mraaa of securing majorities shall fail, the government will fall 

Either moral or physical force must be Dsed for purposos of goreni- 
mcnt. When b people are lo gross that moral power cannot operate 
on them, iihysical force must bu rcsortod to. Also, when the orticfra 
of government lack talenle and moral power, physical force luay there- 
by be made necessary ; ao that it may be said, that a people may stand 
in need of being governed by absolute violence, Just in proportion to 
their want of • proper civilization ; and sometimes alao juat in propoiv 
tion to the want of moral power in the government 
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of Gtct any other sort, its existence cannot be proved by me, 
and yet I have been governor of the State for four years. 

It may be thought that these leaders, of course, are men of 
great and magnanimous natures. But such is not always the 
fact. To make a leader, nothing more is necessary than a pleas- 
H»g address, added to zeal for a party, and unceasing activity 
niid ontfrpriac. The world is governed by industry more than 
by talents. True great men are leaders only in times of great 
trouble, when a nation is in peril. In quiet times, the active, 
talkinr;, enterprising and cunning manager is apt to be the lead- 
er. Tliis kind of leader always claims more than his just share 
in the benefits and advniilugos of govcmmcat. When ho baa 
elected some man to high odice, who is not a leader, ho claims 
every service froni him which he has it in his power to render. 
Itlany such must have offices which they are not fit for ; others 
liave a scheme to make money out of the public; others invoke 
tud in procuring the enactment of laws for private advantage; 
and others again require a hundred things which an honest man 
ought not to do. And if their imrcasonable requests ue re- 
fused ; if the true interesls of the people are consulted, and the 
man elected refuses to be a mere instrument in the hands of 
Ii.'ader3,'to make an unequal distribution of the advantages of 
government, they immediately denounce hi^ they send out all 
sorts of falsehoods against him, and, for being honest and de- 
voted to the public interest, they get many people to believe 
tliat he is a greater rogue than he would really have bcca if ho 
hod done all the villanoua things tliey required him to do. 1 
could relate some amusing instances of ttkis sort in the oourso 
of my adminbtration.* 

■ The conUilion of a nioilera goTsrnor in parly timcis is well dsserib- 
cd ill Kniekprbocker's liislury of Xew York : " lie is od nnhappy Tio- 
tljn uf po|iu]aritj, who it in fact the most depen'lent, heD-p«eked beiD|j[ 
in commmiity ; doomed to bwr the teerot goidioE* ■od oorrMtJoni of 
hii owD party, uid tlw ineera and reriliagi of the whole world bO' 
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It is no part of my object to overthrow the power of leaders, 
if I could ; for 1 am persuaded, that without it, a governing ma 
jority of tho people would rarely be found. A government of 
leaden, however defective it may be, Is better than no govern 
ment, upon the same principle that despotism is better than an- 
ardiy. But reformation of this power is earnestly desired. For 
as long as the great body of the people do not investigate, and 
take BO little interest in matters of government, as long as men 
of influence will endeavor to appropriate the benefits and advan- 
tages of government to themselves, and can and do control the 
people, making it necessary for men in office to lean upon lead- 
en instead of the intelligence of the people for support, there 
will never be any good government, or if there i=i, the people 
will not think bo.* Fortunate is that country 'which has great 

■ids. Bet np li^e geeae at Chriatmas holidnjB, to bo pelted and sliot at by 
•T«ry whipater and logaboDd in tba laad." From this coaditian notliiiig 
MD uve B goveraor bnt hit perianal insigai Seance, the idea that ha ii 
not worth making war on. A> >ooD at a governor U elected, lie receivca 
tha coDgratulatioiii of his frieoda, and there are geoerally about ten of 
thea^ and eometimea more, in each counlv, each one of whom claimiDg 
to have elected him. Each one writea to the govumor, or gots to sec 
hin^ to tell bim hoir veil and cunuingty be fouijht and inaoaged. and 
how mnDj aacrifieea he made to carry the election. Each one is aura 
that he did it ail himaelf. and clainis to be rewarded accordingly. If 
the governor cannot do everything for every one aa raqnired, tlie dt(a|>- 
poititi>d ones are more earnest in their enmity than tiicy woi'e before in 
their friendaiiip. Something of this kind lioa happened tn me. I do not 
complain of it, but merely menliou it but to show bow difficult it is for 
a governor to have any policy of liis own for (lie general ndvantaac of 
the people, aad pursue It iteadily with not Incurring the censure of sncb 
politiciana aa have no public benelits in view, but merely their own 
selfiab projects. 

* Just now the public mind ia in a great ferment eoncernEog amenJ- 
menta of the cooititntion, ai if amendmenta of the laws wera a cure for 
every 111 that fieah is heir to. Without andertokiag to protc, I will 
rastore to aaserl^ that there may b« a very bad govemment with toi^ 
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and good men for leaders of partlca, upon whose measures a 
majority of the people can safely unite, and the greater the ma- 
jority the better. If the power of leaders is ei'er to bo reform- 
ed, it will be by beginning with the people themselves. Hio 
people, whether good or bad, will have a government whieh, in 
the main, truly represents the state of civilization which thi;y 
have attained to. The democratic party professes to be the 
party of progress in matters of government ; it has much to 
reform ; but it is sincerely hoped that at no distant day its at- 
tention may be directed to the evils of this machinery, and cor- 
rect them. At present, the people may be said to govern them- 
Bclvea only by being the depository of power, which they coo 
GxcrciBC if they choose ; but which, for most of the time, they 
choose to give into the hands of their leuders, to be exercised 
without muoh responsibility to them. The responsibility is all 
to attach to their leaders, and not to the people. 

As soon as I was announced as a candidate for governor, tb»- 
Mormon question was revived against me, aa being the heir, of 
the lamented Snyder. But it could not be made to work muoh 
against me. I had been as little concerned in the passage of the 
Mormon charters as my opponent. Of course, in a State so 

good Inwa. Th« Ibwi mtj be BmeDdod, bnt if hnmaa nature is vIcImm 
nod lelfiih, it will find ■ way to pervert tlie best of laws to the wont 
of ^rpoaM. I »lllll I again, that if govenimeiit ii to b« reformed, tho 
work jaatt begin irith tbe ptopla, who are, in a kind of wnj, tbe soarcB 
of power. Jf it ia oDce given up that th« people can never be persuad- 
ed to vote wiacly and jadicioiulj, to lattaiu lucli of their lervanta as 
nuj be faitlifnl, and put a>iJa all aelSih demagiignes, who aaak to livo 
merely by the profita of office, then we may inalie up our minda to §«• 
goveromeDt very imperfect in its practieal operation, under any form 
of cOQsUtutlon whatever. TUo Utopiana and I'orfectroniiU then will 
have nothing to do but to Inv asiJo Uicir fine, aun-sliiny tlicorieg, and 
live in the world the little time that ia nllutted to them. Gonteatod 
with tbe imperleetifln* of government, aa tb^ are obliged to be with 
the imperfacljoni of trtrjUdag elte. 
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decidedly tiemocratic, I was elected by a large majority. The 
banks, the State debt, the canal, and the Mormons, together 
with the general politics of the Union, were the principal topics 
of discussion during the canvass. Topics of local interest, how- 
ever, had but little interest on the result of the election. Tlic 
people of Illinois were so thoroughly partisan, upon the great 
question of the nation, that matters merely of local concern, 
though of vital importance to the people, were disr^ardcd. 

To sum up, then, this was the condition of the State when I 
came into office as governor. The domestic treasury of the 
State was indebted for the ordinary expenses of government to 
the amount of about $313,000. Auditor^s warrants on the 
treasury were selling at fifty per cent, discount, and there was 
no money in the treasury whatever ; not even to pay postage 
on letters. The annual revenues applicable to the payment of 
ordinary expenses, amounted to about $130,000. The treasury 
was bankrupt ; the revenues were insufficient ; the people were 
unable and unwilling to pay high taxes ; and the State had bor- 
rowed itself out of all credit. A debt of near fourteen millions 
of dollars had been contracted for the canal, railroads, and other 
purposes. The currency of the State had been annihilated; 
there was not over two or three hundred thousand dollars in 
good money in the pockets of the whole people, which occa- 
sioned a general inability to pay taxes. The whole peoplc^ere 
indebted to the merchants ; nearly all of whom were indebted 
to the banks, or to foreign merchants; and the banks owed 
everybody ; and none were able to pay. 

To many persons it seemed impossible to devise any system 
of policy, out of this jumble and chaos of confusion, which would 
relieve the State. Every one had his plan, and the confusion 
of counsels among prominent men was equalled only by the 
confusion of public ^airs. 
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elections were made— Character of candidates— Reasons for preference— Further 
maxims of politicians— John Grammar— Want of unity in the democratic party — 
Want of great lesders— Members of the legislature— Legislative elections— Neglect 
of other businMs— Love of popularity— Account of lobby members— Their motives 
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James Shields— Feuds among politicians growing out of the iqipolntment of 8ecrfr> 
tary of State— Amalgamation of the co-ordinate branches of government— Oppoal- 
tion to the compromise bill in the Senate — Character of the leader of this opposHloa 
—Removal of Tt-umbuU firom the office of Secretary of State— Humbug sot off 
against humbug— Improvement of public affairs— Execution laws, debtor aod 
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Obstructions to the success of wise policy, which would re- 
lieve the State from these multiplied evils, were to be found in 
the character, varieties, and genius of the masses of the people ; 
and in the motiyes, aims, and enterprises of politicians ; some 
aocSunt of whiolf is necessary to a right understanding of the 
future action of goyemment The State is about four hundred 
miles long from north to south, and about one hundred and fifty 
miles wide from east to west Hiis shape of the State natu- 
nlly divided the legislature into representatives from the south 
and representatives from the north, and under any circum- 
stances, a State so long in proportion to its breadth, must con* 
tain much of the elements of discord. The southern portion of 
the State was settled principally by people from the slavchold- 
ing States; the north, principally from New York and New 
England. Hie southern people were generally poor; they 
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irere nicb as were not able to own slaves in a daVB State, and 
who cane here to avoid slaTery. A poor white nun in a slave 
State, is of little more importance, in the e^es of the wealth;, 
than the n^roes. Hie veiy negroes of the rich call such poor 
persons "poor white folks." The wealthy immigrant from the 
slave States rarely came here. lie moved to some new slave 
State, to which he could take his negroes. The consequence 
was, that our southern settlements presented but few specimens 
of the more wealthy, enterprising, intellectual, and cultivated 
people from the slave States, Those who did oome were a 
very good, honest, kind, hospitable people, unambitious of 
wealth, and great lovers of ease and social enjoyment. 

Hie settlers from the North, not being debarred by our Con- 
stitution from bringing their property with them, were of a dif- 
ferent class. The northern part of the State was settled in the 
first instance by wealthy &rmer8, enterprising merchants, mil- 
lers, and manuEictururB, They made farms, built mills, church- 
es, school-houses, towns, and cities ; and made roads nnd bridges 
as if by magic ; so that although the settlements in the southern 
part of the State arc twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty years in ad- 
vance, on the score of age, yet are they ten years behind in 
point of wealth, and all the appliances of a higher civilization. 

This of itself was cause enough for discord between the two 
ends of the State. The people of the south entertained a most 
despicable opinion of tlieir northern neighbors. They had never 
seen the genuine Yankee. They had seen a skinning, traffick- 
ing, and tricky race of pcdicrs from New England, who much 
infested the West and South with tin ware, small assortments 
of merchandise, and wooden clocks; and they supposed that 
the whole of the New England people were like these speci- 
mens. They formed the opinion that a genuine Yankee was a 
close, miserly, dishonest, selfish getter of money, void of gen- 
erosity, hospitality, or any of the kindlier feelings of human 
nature. He aortbem people formad equally aa un&TorabU 
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an opinion of their southern neighbors. The northern man 
believed tlie southerner to be a long, lank, lean, lazy, and igno- 
rant animal, but little in advance of the savage state ; one who 
was content to squat in a log-cabin, with a large family of ill- 
fed and ill-clothed, idle, ignorant children. The truth was, both 
parties were wrong. There is much natural shrewdness and 
sagacity in the most ignorant of the southern people ; and they 
are generally accumulating property as fast as any people can 
who had so little to begin with. The parties are about equal 
in point of generosity and liberality, though these virtues show 
themselves in each people in a different way. The southerner 
is perhaps the most hospitable and generous to individuals. 
He is lavish of his victuals, his liquors, and other personal fla- 
vors. But the northern man is the most liberal in contributuig 
to whatever is for the public benefit. Is a school-house, a 
bridge, or a church to be built, a road to be made, a school or 
a minister to be maintained, or taxes to be paid for the honor 
or support of government, the northern man is never found 
wanting. 

This misconception of character was the cause of a good deal 
of misunderstanding. The great canal itaelf, from I>ake Mich- 
igan to the Illinois river, was opposed by some at an early day, 
for fear it would open a way for flooding the State with Yan- 
kees. Even as popular a man as the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Kinney, opposed it in a speech in the Senate on this ground. 
He said the Yankees spread everywhere. He was looking 
daily for them to overrun this State. They could be found in 
every country on the globe ; and one strong proof to him that 
John Cleves Symmes was wrong in his theory of the earth, 
was, that if such an opening at the north pole as that theory 
supposed really existed, the Yankees would have had a big 
wagon road to it long before its discovery by Mr. Symmes. 
This want of concord in the two races of people was unfavor- 
able to the adoption of the wisest means for public relief. In 
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framing a wise policy for the future, the sixoceaa of tlie cana] in 
the north was one indispensable item. But becaim it was in 
the north, and for no other reason that 1 can disoorer, it was 
liable to objection in other quarters. 

Another obstacle of a like character was to be found in the 
motives, aims, and designs of polititaans. As yet the people 
rarely elected members of the legislature with reference to any 
well-defined notions of Stat« policy. As 1 have said bi-fure, 
both parties were so thoroughly partisan upon the great con- 
tests up<»i national questions, tliat local affairs were but little 
considered. Sometimes some question about the removal of a 
county scat, or the divi»on of a county, migLt influence an elec- 
tion. As between the different parties it seemed to be more 
important to know whether a candidate fur the legislature was 
for or against a United States Bonk, a protective tariff, internal 
improvements by the federal government, or distributing the 
proceeds of the public lands ; in fine, to know whether he was 
a whig or a democrat, than to know his opinions of State poli- 
tics. Of alt the local questions calculated to influence elections, 
that of the banks, I believe, was the only one which was gen- 
erally considered. 

But the great prevailing principle upon which each party 
acted in selecting candidates for office was, to get popular men. 
Men who had made themselves agreeable to the people by a 
continual show of friendship and condescension ; men who were 
loved for their gaiety, cheerfulness, apparent goodness of heart, 
and agreeable manners. Surly and stubborn wisdom stood no 
chance for office. The proud and haughty were proscribed. 
The scripture proverb, " Be humble that ye may be exalted," 
was understood altogether in a political sense. 

One would think that nature herself had fitted out and indi- 
cated those who were to be the governors of this country ; tliat 
in making some men mild, humble, amiable, obliging, and cun- 
Q other words, in fitting some men to be popul&r 
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and otlim to be unpopular, Providence itself had selected our 
rulera TUs, however, would be a mistake. There are hun- 
dreds of popular men who have none of these gifts by nature. 
I have known numbers who in spite of nature could be kind, 
humble, friendly, and agreeable, as the best. These are talents 
which can be acquired by a diligent practice. A fHend of mine 
once informed me that he intended to be a candidate for the 
legislature, but would not declare himself until within a few 
days of the election, and assigned as a reason, " that it was so 
very hard to be ' clever ' for a long time at once." This same 
man by dint of practice aflerwards acquired the art of being 
" clever " all the time. Of all the talents which most recom- 
mends a man to his friends is that of being merry, and of 
laughing agreeably. Even this may be acquired. I have seen 
hundreds of men who were morose, serious, sour, and even 
sulky by nature, commence by forcing themselves into merri- 
ment and laughter, and so go on that in process of time it takes 
the nicest discernment to determine whether their caoUnations 
are genuine or counterfeit. 

Politicians generally knew better how to get an office than 
how to perform its duties. Statesmanship was but little 
studied ; and indeed there is this difference all the world over^ 
between a statesman and a mere politician, that the true states- 
man looks to his whole country ; he devises a system of meas- 
ures, he sees the connection of one measure with another, and 
he makes them all work together for the common good ; 
whilst the mere politician busies himself altogether in selfish 
projects to get office without oaring much for the policy or 
measures he advocates after he gets into power. If he dabbles 
in measures at all he confines himself to something local or 
temporary, or to measures of mere party ; he is a one-idea 
man, for the view of his mind can never take in the whole field 
of public interest. Hitherto in Dlinois the race of politicians 
has been more numerous and more popular with the people, 
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than the race of Btatesmen. Hie main reason of this has been, 
that too many pec^le vote to elect men as a fitvor to the oflBk^er, 
not with a view to leqaire senrioe from them. Hie elections 
have been made npon the principle that the officer is to be 
served, not the people. 

Many of these politicians in the legislature made it a rule to 
vote against all new measures, about yrhkb. the opinions of the 
people were unknown; shrewdly calculating that if such a 
measure passed and became popular, no one would inquire who 
had opposed it ; but if it tamed out to be unpopular, then they 
oould show by the journals that they had voted against it 
And if the measure fiiiled of success and became popular, the 
members who opposed it excused themselves to the people by 
pretending ignorance of the will of their constituents, and by 
promising to be in its favor if again elected. 

This kind of policy is said to have originated with John 
Grammar, long a representative or senator from Union county. 
He was elected to the territorial legislature about the year 
1816, and was continued in the legislature most of the time for 
twenty years. It is said that when he was first elected, lacking 
the apparel necessary for a member, he and his sons gathered 
a large quantity of hazle-nuts, which were taken to the Ohio 
Saline and sold for cloth to make a coat and pantaloons. The 
doth was the blue strouding used by the Indians for breech- 
cloths. When it was brought home the neighboring women 
were assembled to make up the garments of the new member. 
The cloth was measured every way, d ws, lengthwise, and from 
comer to comer, but still the puzzling truth appeared that the 
pattern was scant. The women concluded to make of it a very 
short bob-tailed coat, and a long pair of leggins, which being 
finished, and Mr. Grammar arrayed in them, he started for 
Kaskaskia, the seat of government. Here he continued to wear 
his logins over an old tattered garment until the poetry bill 
(a partial appropriation) passed, when he provided himaelf with 
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a pair of breeches. Mr. Grammar was a man who could 
neither read nor write, and yet he had the honor to originate a 
practice which has been much followed by men of piore pre- 
tensions. 

Such dcmagoguism could not succeed in any very enlighten- 
ed country. The Valley of the Mississippi had so constantly 
increased in numbers, so far beyond the means of education, 
that it is doing ourselves no injustice to admit that there is 
some ignorance amongst us. But this evil must be corrected ; 
education must be more encouraged ; knowledge must be made 
more abundant ; more of the people must be taught the power 
of thinking. An elevated, numerous democracy must be cre- 
ated, which shall destroy the power of the few who monopolize 
intellect Intellectual power is power of the most fearful kind ; 
and it is folly to talk of " equal rights and equal laws'' where 
some few have it and the many have it not. Where this is the 
case, it is folly to talk of selfgovemment An ignorant people 
who attempt self-government, are, by a fixed law of nature, ob- 
liged to fail in the attempt ; they may think that they govern 
themselves, when they are only led by the nose by their dema- 
gogues. A government of demagogues is only better than 
anarchy. 

The members of the legislature, afler having been elected, 
feeling victorious and triumphant over their adversaries at home, 
come up to the seat of government in a happy state of exulta- 
tion of mind and self-oomplacency, which make the compliments 
and flattery with which they are received most socthmg and 
agreeable. The whole world of aspirants for office comes with 
them. A speaker of the lower house, and officers of the two 
houses, are to be elected, the first thing. For these offices 
there are many candidates. I have known more than a hundred 
candidates for- door-keepers of the two houses. Besides these, 
there are numerous candidates for secretaryships and clerkships. 
The members exhibit themselves in public places, where they 
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can be approached, complimented, flattered, supplicated, and 
teased, by the several aspirants for office, who fly round from 
one member to another, with great glee and activity, making 
tjiemselves agreeable, imtil after the election. AfVer these elec- 
tions are over, there is, in two sessions out of three, an United 
States Senator to be elected ; and every session the legislature 
elects an auditor of public accounts, State treasurer, public print- 
er, attorney-general, and States' attorneys for the several cir- 
enits ; and fills vacancies on the Jbcnch of judges. These elec- 
tions are not all brought on at once, but a few of them at a 
time only, so as to keep a number of aspirants at the seat of 
government during the whole session, and husband the import- 
ance of the members of the legislature, which in a great hicas- 
ure would be expended and gone by more prompt action in dis- 
posing of the seekers for office. 

It is during a session of the legislature that all political ar- 
rangements arc made for the next campaign. Here it is decid- 
ed who are to be the next candidates for governor and United 
States Senator, and who to go to Congress from the various 
districts. It is true that conventions are afterwards held to make 
the nominations in conformity to what is here agreed ; and here 
too it is determined who are to be recommended for office to 
the general government. However much the members of the 
legislature may lack in learning, they are generally shrewd, 
sensible men, who, from their knowledge of human nature, and 
tact in managing the masses, are amongst the master spirits of 
their several counties. They are such generally as have culti- 
vated the arts of popularity ; know how to shake hands with 
the appearance of cordiality and friendship ; are good-natured 
and social ; possess a talent for smiling and laughing in a pleas- 
ing way ; and of saying agreeable things in conversation. The 
great majority of them are fired with an ambition, cither to get 
back to the legislature, or to be elected or appointed to some 
other office. This puts them upon the alert to preserve their 
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popularity. New measures tre considered more with reference 
to the reoeption they may meet with at home than to their util- 
ity or wisdom. The question in such a case is, how will such a 
measure take with the people 1 how can an adversary, in his 
own or the opposite party, build an objection on it to the mem- 
ber who has voted for or against it 1 and how is it to affect his 
next election, or his party standing? Many members thus 
guess their way through a whole session ; and experience has 
proved that they have oftener guessed wrong than right ; for a 
fiflh part of them never get back to the legislature, and those 
who do are such as consider the wisdom and soundness of meas- 
ures, such as have the courage, the ability, and go home with 
the determination, to defend their acts, by an appeal to the judg- 
ments of their fellow citizens. 

Very many public men, for the sake of present popularity, 
do wrong knowingly, to secure future power, which they may 
never get. If it were the practice for no one ever " to seek or 
decline office," to be contented without it, and to accept it as a 
mere duty, then there would be no motive to do wrong, but 
every motive to do good, during a short continuance of power. 
But this I fear can never be carried out in practice. The office- 
seeking propensity is wonderful indeed ; there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for it. Office is not clothed with the profit, 
power, or honor to make it desirable for either. We every day 
see private men who are more honored and wealthy than any 
who are in office. In our gcfvemment, the jealousy of liberty 
disarms all offices of power ; the popular notions of economy 
will not allow them to be profitable ; nearly one half the peo- 
ple in party times, so &r from honoring a public officer, take a 
pleasure in despising him ; and the leaders among his own polit- 
ical friends, unless he is the great leader of a party, will take 
care that he shall not have much credit. 

The out-door politicians, who are called " lobby members," 
and who come up to the seat of government for office, are much 
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like the members themselves, except that they are more talent- 
ed and cunning. They are men who take to politics as a trade, 
and business, and means of living. They seek to control the 
legislature in the disposal of offices, and are themselves divided 
into a hundred little cliques and factions, working with or 
against each otlier, as concurrence or opposition may be most 
advantageous. 

A popular member of the lobby is apt to be some lawyer 
•who practices in several counties. lie gets acquainted with the 
leading men of his party in each county. He aids in getting 
popular men nominated as candidates for the legislature. lie 
makes speeches for the cause, and aids his friends to be elected. 
As he is naturally superior to them, it is no wonder if they look 
to him for advice and assistance in performing their arduous 
duties. By such means he will contrive to control four or five 
members of the legislature. This he will make known to all 
the world but the members themselves. He is then looked to 
as a man of importance. He has so many transferable votes 
in the legislature. He is courted, caressed, and promised sup- 
port in his own views, in return for his countenance to the pro- 
. jects of others. A lobby member will make but a poor figure 
without some such capital ; and as he comes to the scat of gov- 
ernment only as a seeker of office, he never troubles himself 
about measures, unless they are strictly of a party character. 
Other great measures which may make or ruin the country, he 
takes no interest in, unless they can be made helpers to office. 
In and out of the legislature, the machinery of government is 
more considered than the measures of government. The fre- 
quent legislative elections ; the running to and fro of the various 
cliques and factions, before each election ; the anxiety of mem- 
bers for their popularity at home ; the settlement of plans to 
control future elections, to sustain the party in power, on the 
one side, and to overthrow it, on the part of the minority, ab- 
sorb nearly the whole attention of the legislature, and leave but 
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little dispoBttioii or tune to be devoted to legitimate le^slatioiL 
So mnc^ is this the case, that the most important meaaureo^ suoh 
M mAy have the greatest influenoe upon the well-being of the 
present and all liiture generations, pass through the two houses, 
or are rejected, almost widiout debate, and frequently viUiout 
notice. Of the many common-school laws which have passed 
our legislature, 1 have never known but one which called forth 
any general interest. 

There are two kinds of profesnonal politJdana ; though they 
both aim at the same thing, — the a4»iuisitl(ni of office. The one 
sort are clever, timid, moderate, and accommodating ; the other 
kind are bold, sanguine, and decided, l^e first sort will agree 
for the time being, to anything, and with anybody, l^ese men 
aim to be affable, pleasant, facetious, and agreeable. They 
make it a matter of calculation nover to contradict, to advocate 
no opinion, to g^ve no ofibnoe, to malie no enemies, and to be 
amiable and agreeable to all. They are called by the others 
" milk and water men," and are much despised by the bold, 
decided, ultraist. Sometimes the " milk and water" man has 
the advantage ; for as he swima and slides easily and smoothly 
along, never contradicting, accommodating to all, and friendly 
to all, he has frequently to be talien up in party contests, as the 
" most available candidate." The other sort of professed poli- 
ticians are the men of energy and action. They are the fore- 
moat in the fight with the common enemy. Hiey are the ora- 
tors for the people; the writers for the newspapers; the 
organizers and diadpliasriana of party; the denouncers of 
treachery and defection ; and work night and day for victory 
in the party contests. They are always much despised by the 
opposite party in politics *, and are always selected as especial 
objects of abuse and detraction. The minority party frequently 
have credit enough to destroy the popularity of a champion of 
the enemy, even with his own party. lie is hated among the 
best men of lus opponents. These opponents may have no di- 
13 
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rect political inHucfnce out of their own ranks ; bat many of 
them are credited as gentlemen of veracit v ; their statementa 
in relation to mere persons are belieTed even by political op- 
ponents. These statements, though often prompted bv political 
hatred, are uttered lx>ldly, and with an appearance of candor. 
hy men who are fair dealers, good neighbors, and known to 
speak the truth in all matters of neighborhood concernment. 
The popularity of the champion is destroyed. He cannot get 
all the votes of his own party, and not one from amongst his 
opponents. He is no longer considered to be an available can- 
didate, and has to give place, in all doubtful contests, to his in- 
oflensire " milk and water" compatriot. For it is a rule with 
all parties to select only such candidates as can get the largest 
vote. 

A politician, however, of the decided, sanguine kind, ;f he is 
a man of sense and tact, if he knows how far to go in the ad- 
vocacy of his own party, and when to stop ; if he knows how to 
abuse the opposite party, without giving pergonal offence ; is in 
the surest road to advancement. This kind of politician is most 
usually for extreme measures. Notliing moderate will suit 
him. ITe must be in advance of everybody else. He aims to 
be a leader; and to be one he thinks he must be ahead in 
everything. In the democratic party he is an ultraist ; he can 
hardly find measures sufficiently democratic to suit him. He 
is a tactician, a disciplinarian ; ever belongs to some organiza- 
tion; never bolts a nomination, and never votes against his 
own party. In the whig party, he is an old federalist ; he has 
no confidence in the people for self-government ; he is in favor 
of a property qualification for electors, and is always against 
the democrats, right or wrong, and against everything demo- 
cratic, and firmly believes all the time that the country is just 
going to be ruined. But in whatever party he may be, when- 
ever that party is dominant, he aims to be considered a better 
party man, to work truer in the party harness than any one 
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else, and if he can so distinguish himself, he mounts at once to 
the leadership. All the active office>seeking tribe are first his 
allies, and afterwards his followers. It is a &ct well known, 
that one party is governed hy the office-holders, and the other 
by the office-hunters. 

Under such circumstances it would be strange indeed if there 
had been much disposition anywhere to make the future pros- 
perity of the State a consideration paramoimt to all others.* 

Before I came into office, the public mind was settled on 
nothing as the future policy of the State. The people of Bond 
county, as soon as the internal improvement system passed, 
had declared in a public meeting, tliat the system must lead to 
taxation and utter ruin ; that the people were not bound to pay 
any of the debt to be contracted for it ; and that Bond county 
would never assist in paying a cent of it. Accordingly, they 
refused to pay taxes for several years. When the system went 
down, and had lefl the State in the ruinous condition predicted 
by the Bond county meeting, many people remembered that 
there might be a question raised as to the obligation of pay- 
ment. Public men everywhere, of all parties, stood in awe of 
this question ; there was a kind of general silence as to what 
should be done. No one could foresee what would be popular 
or unpopular. The two great political parties were watching 
each other with eagle eyes, to see that one should not get the 
advantage of the other. The whigs, driven to desperation by 
repeated ill success in elections, were many of them in favor of 
repudiation as a means of bettering their party. The Sanga- 
mon Journal and the Alton Telegraph, the two leading whig 

* When Galena was first settled, it is said that the only qnestion 
asked concerning a new comer was, whether he would steal or notf 
If it was answered that he wonld not steal, he was considered a very 
honest man. So in elections it was now asked only whether a candi- 
date was a whig or a democrat f If the answer to this was satisfactory, 
the candidate was considered to be safe and a great statesman. 
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newspapers of the State, boldly took ground that the debt never 
eould and never would be paid, and that it was of no use to saj 
anything more about it. Very many democrats were in fiiTor 
of the same course, for fear of losing the power the demooratio 
party already possessed. It was thought to be a very danger- 
ous subject to meddle with. At a democratic convention which 
nominated Mr. Snyder for governor, a resolution against repu- 
diation, offered by Mr. Arnold of Chicago, was laid on the table 
by an overwhelming vote of the convention, so as not to com- 
mit the party one way or the other. It was evident that this 
was to be a troublesome question ; and a great many of the 
politicians on both sides were as ready to take one side of it as 
the other ; and their choice depended upon which might finally 
appear to be most popular. The whigs were afraid if they ad- 
vocated the debt-paying policy, the democrats would take the 
other side, and leave the whigs no chance of ever coming into a 
majority. And the democrats feared that if they advocated a 
correct policy, the other side might be more popular, and might 
be taken by the whigs. I speak only of the leaders of parties, 
amongst whom on all sides there was a strong suspicion that 
repudiation might be more popular than taxation. 

It is my solemn belief that when I came into office, I had the 
power to make Illinois a repudiating State. It is true I was not 
the leader of any party ; but my position as governor would 
have given me leadership enough to have carried the demo- 
cratic party, except in a few counties in the north, in fevor of 
repudiation. If I had merely stood still and done nothing, the 
result would have been the same. In that case a majority of 
both parties would have led to either active or passive repudi^ 
tion. The politicians on neither side, without a bold lead to 
the contrary, by some one high in office, would never have 
dared to risk their popularity by being the first to advocate an 
increase of taxes to be paid by a tax-hating people. 

Such were the people and such were the great mass of politi- 
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dans of the State of Dlinois in 1842. In general, the legisla- 
ture meant to do right, and to do the best for the country ; but 
here, as everywhere else, there were serious obstacles to con- 
tend with befofe the policy of the country, in reference to the 
deplorable state of public afiairs, could be settled upon the best 
footing. I have already said that every one had a plan of his 
own to restore the State to prosperity ; and it may not be im- 
proper to devote a page or two to some of them. 

All parties proposed some mode of putting the banks into 
liquidation, except a few whigs and a very few democrats, who 
would have been willing to compel them to a^ resumption of 
specie payments, and continue their business. Of those who 
were in &vor of winding them up, a small portion declared in 
fevor of repealing their charters ; of the appointment of com- 
missioners on the part of the State, who were to take charge of 
their specie and other effects, pay their debts, and collect what 
was due to them. But much the larger portion finally favored 
a compromise, by means of which the State would at once be 
paid for its stock, or nearly so ; and the banks would settle 
their business and go out of existence under the direction of 
their own officers. The State Bank held $1,750,000 of State 
bonds, and $294,000 in Auditor's warrants, together with scrip 
amounting in the whole to $2,100,000, which it was willing to 
surrender at once, and dissolve all further connection with the 
State. The bank at Shawneetown was willing to surrender a half> 
a-million immediately, and to engage to pay the residue on a 
short credit. This bank held $469,998 in Auditor's warrants, 
which were to be surrendered as a part of the first payment. 

There was no party in the legislature of 1842-'3, in fevor of 
an immediate increase of taxation to pay interest on the public 
debt. Many there were who wanted to do nothing for five 
or ten years ; and to trust to luck and accident for the means 
of improvement. There were a very few who were in favor 
of repudiating the whole debt of the State, who denied the 
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power of the legislature to bind the people by contracting it ; 
and who were in favor of giving up to the public creditor all 
the property purchased with the borrowed money, and all the 
public works constructed by it, as all that ever could or ought 
to be done in the way of payment. But the great majority of 
the legislature held different opinions. Resolutions were passed 
which clearly stated the inability of the State to meet its en- 
gagements, and fully recognized our moral and legal obligation 
to provide for ultimate payment. The pay immediately was 
out of the question. Heavy taxation then would have depopu- 
lated the country, and the debt would never be paid. 

The State had purchased 42,000 acres of land under the in- 
ternal improvement system ; the United States had given us 
210,000 acres more under the distribution law of 1841 ; we 
owned 230,467 acres of canal lands, and 3,491 town lots in 
Chicago and other towns on the canal ; we owned what work 
had been done on the canal itself; and various pieces of unfin- 
ished railroad in all parts of the State. And we also owned a 
large quantity of railroad iron, and the stock in the banks. This 
property was our only resource, short of taxation to pay the 
whole debt, and it became us to apply it to the best advantage. 

One party proposed that an offer to the public creditors 
should be made of this property upon condition that they would 
finish the canal, and as many of the railroads as they might 
choose to fmish, and grant an acquittance of the whole debt by 
a surrender of public securities. It was evident that this plan 
could not succeed. Many of the State bonds were held in trust 
for orphans and for charitable purposes. The holders of such 
could not consent to, and if they did, they could not comply 
with such an arrangement. But the larger portion of our debt 
was owned by heavy capitalists, whose business it was to lend 
money to States and nations, on a mere pledge of the public 
faith. It was clear that this class could better afford to lose all 
we owed them than to set the example of such a compromise 
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to the borrowing world* If they made saoh an arrangement 
with Dlinois, they must soon expect similar propositions from 
all other indebted States. Such an example would be conta- 
gious, and would put an end to their business of lending by de- 
stroying the only security a nation can give— an unsullied pub- 
lic faith. 

There were some few persons who were in &yor of repudiat- 
ing the whole debt, of setting the moral sense of mankind at 
defiance, and of absolutely doing nothing, and worse than no- 
thing ; for they proposed, that in winding up the banks, by a 
total repeal of their charters, the public securities held by these 
institutions, and which they were wiiling to surrender to the 
State, in payment of its stock, should be put into the market 
and sold as assets ; and that if, after payment of the debts of 
the banks, anything should be lefl, to be divided among the 
stockholders, the share coming to the State should be used to 
purchase an equal sum in bonds. 

During the summer of 1842, Justin Butterfield, an emineA 
lawyer of Chicago, had conversed ^with Arthur Bronson,* one 

Extract of a letter from George R. Babcock, Esq., of the city of 
Buffalo, N. T., to JuBtin Butterfield, Esq., of Chicago, lUinoiB : 

. . . . ** I have a distinct remembrance that Mr. Bronson spoke 
to you in the summer of 1842 at Chicago, on the subject of the unfinish- 
ed canal ; and asked if anything to render ayailable the large expendi- 
ture which had been made upon ; and to rescue the credit of the State 
from the abyss in which it was plunged. You replied, in substance, 
that the work would sooner or later be resumed ; that a State so large 
and containing such elements of future greatness as UlinoiB, would at 
some day not distant complete a work so essential to its prosperity, 
and that the canal and the canal lands would reimburse the cost of its 
construction. Mr. Bronson seemed gratified to find you so sanguine in 
your expectations, and invited you to meet him at the Lake House that 
evening, to confer farther on the subject of its details. In the evening 
there was a long discussion, mainly between Mr. Bronson and yourself, 
of the project, which, as I understand it, has been subsequently carried 
dut by the State and its creditors. The leading feature of the plan^ aM 
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of the great oapftelisto of New York, wbo was interested in our 
State stockfly and a large land-holder in the northern part of the 
State. Mr. Bronson was said to be a man of fine talents, deep- 
ly skilled in finance, and to possess the confidence of capitalists 
both in Europe and America. Mr. Butterfield suggested to Mr. 
Bronson that if the canal property could be conveyed in trust, 
to secure a new advance of money, and if the State creditors 
oould be assured that the State intended to do something by 
way of taxation or otherwise, to sustain its credit, something 
might be done to obtain money to complete the canal ; which 
was agreed to by Mr. Bronson. Mr. Butterfield repeated this 
oonversation to Mr. Michael Ryan ; and Mr. Ryan, being after- 
wards at New York, became acquainted with Mr. Bronson, Mr. 
Leavitt^ and other wealthy persons of the eastern cities, and of 
London. A plan was then devised, and approved by them, in 
pursuance of the suggestions of Mr. Butterfield, to the effect 

iMcolleot it^ was to indace the bond-holders to advance the funds ne- 
eessary to complete the canal, by a pledge of the canal, its lands, and 
revenues, for the payment of the advance, and a stipulated priority of 
the payment of the stocks then held by the persons so making the ad- 
vance ; while those creditors who refused to contribute were to be post- 
poned until the preferred debt should be discharged. I cannot say who 
suggested this plan, as I was not in the room when the conversation com- 
menced. Mr. Bronson frequently expressed fears that the foreign bond- 
holders would regard Hie offered priority as a lure to obtain more cash, 
as well as a fraud on those of their fellow sufferers who should not 
make the required advance. For this reason, I am of opinion that the 
plan was not suggested by Mr. Bronson 

" GsoBOB R. Baboock.** 

It is due to Mr. Butterfield to say, that he mentioned this plan of 
getting money for the canal, and of the foregoing conversation with Mr. 
Bronson, some considerable time before Ryan's visit to New York in 
the fall of 1842. Mr. Butterfield also is entitled to the credit of draw 
ing the oanal bill of 1842-8, which was much more perfect when it 
earns from his hands than after it had passed the legislature 
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that the holders of canal bonds would advance 11,600,000 (the 
sum reported to be necessary by the chief engineer) to com- 
plete the canal. In return for which, the State was to convey 
the canal property in trust, to secure the new loan, as well as 
for the ultimate payment of the whole canal debt; and was to 
lay some moderate tax to pay some portion of the accruing in- 
terest on the whole debt. 

Intimately connected with the success of this plan was the 
legislation we might adopt on the subject of the banks. If we 
proceeded with an insane violence, by repealing their charters, 
at the very moment that we were chartering a company and in- 
viting the investment of money to complete the canal, we could 
expect no less than to frighten capitalists away from the under- 
taking. We would show them at once that we professed to have 
the power, and in all probability would cxer6ise it, to repeal 
the new one as well as the old. But there were a part of the 
democrats who believed in the right of the legislature to repeal 
all acts of incorporation, as well private as public. They had 
been fighting on this question for years, and now was a good 
opportunity for putting it in force. The banks were odious to 
the people for long-continued and repeated delinquencies. It 
was certain to be popular to be in favor of the most extreme 
measures against them; so that when it became a question 
whether they should be strangled to death by slow degrees, or 
delivered over to be scalped and tomahawked with barbarian 
ferocity, many of the professional politicians decided for the 
most ultra course. This course was indeed the best for the 
politician, but it was the worst for the country. The politician 
might increase bis reputation in his party, he might earn the 
name of a smashing democrat, but the canal would never be 
made, and nothing would be done to restore the public credit. 

Gov. Carlin, my immediate predecessor, though confessedly an 
honest man in his private dealings, recommended repeal in his 
valedictory message. When he first came to the seat of gov- 

13* 
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eminent, ho showed me his message, reoommending wise, just, 
and honorable measures to the banks. He also showed me 
what he had prepared on the «iibjoct of repeal, assuring rac 
that he had decided not to put it in. But shortly aflcrwards 
some of the ultraists ^ot hold of him, and induced him to alter 
his message, by recommending repeal. Tliis recommendation 
embarrassed me then, and has embarrassed me ever since. 
Here was a respectable recommendation of something more 
ultra than I thought was warranted by the best interests of the 
State. It gave countenance to the ultraists ; they could rally 
around it, — win a character for stem and inflexible dcmocnits. 
It at once put them ahead of the new governor and his friends. 
By the way, 1 will here remark, that it is the constant trick of 
the wily, artful politician, to' aflect ultraism. Many of them 
are without talents or merits of any other sort ; and if they 
were not a little aht;a<l of everybody else in espousing extreme 
measures, there would be nothing of them at all. Gov. Carl in 
also, in his last message, despaired of the canal. lie had not the 
genius to see how money might be raised to complete it^ except 
by ]>etitioning Congress for an increased donation of land, then 
ecrtiiin never to be granted. 

There was quite a party out of the legislature expectants of 
office, and others who hoped that if the banks were repe^leil 
out of existence and put into l<.)rcible liquidation, some of them 
might be appointcKl commissioners, and put iu charge of their 
specie and elfects. It was known that if tiie bank debts were 
paid pro ratn^ a large amount of specie would remain on liand 
for a year or more : ihe use of which could bo made profitable 
iu the meantime. Then thiTc were to be bank attornevs and 
afj;cnis in collecling and securing debts ; and the whole won hi 
fuiiil.>h a handsome picking for the buzzards and vultures who 
lumg about lobbies and surround legislatures. 

As for nn self, I decided at onee in favor of a compromise ; 
and I gave notice to all these greedy expectants of office who 
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were lunging around with eyes stnuning to devour their snV 
Btaneo, that if the banks were repealed, and the appointment of 
coDimisfiioners were vested in me, none of them eould expect 
an appointment This I know cooled some of them. 

Thia was the most important subject which came before the 
legislature of 1842. State stock to the amount of $3,100^000 
was at stake ; the canal depended upon it ; and it may be worth 
while to give a short statement of the ailment on each side of 
the question. 

It was said in favor of repeal that the banks had so many 
Umes baflled the legislature, the most decisive steps ought to 
be taken with them, so as to put them to on end at once. The 
legislature ought to make sure work of it once, now that they 
were a:<semb1od and Lid the power. The fact that they had 
violated their charters was notorious; the decision of which 
ought nt>t to be Kft to the doubtful cliiince of a suit at law in 
the courts. Tliat the charturs ought to be rq>ealed totally, so 
as forever lo prevent the elianco of their revival or rasurrection 
by any future legislaturi\ The bonds held by the bauka ought 
to be sold to liclp pay ihcir debts. Tlio Stiite as a stockholder, 
had no more right ihaii another to be paid for its st^wk and i-e- 
tir.' from the c-oncern before the bank debts were paid. The 
Bpccic would never be paiil out pro rata ; the eirvulation had 
bi-en purchased and was now helil by private stockholders, who 
would refuse to present it fur payment, in hopes that another 
legislature would renew their charters. The most stringent 
laws might be passed for the government of the banks, yet ex- 
})('rien<'C bad diown tKit as long as they had life they would set 
all laws at defiance aa soon as the Assembly adjourned ; and 
the legislature would have to do at the next session what they 
had omitted to do now. Hie compromise proposed was a bad 
bargain for the Stale. The stock was worth more than tho 
bonds J the assets of the baiUcs were amply sufficient to pay all 
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their debts, and a dividend to the State as a stockholder, 
would greatly exceed the value of these bonds. 

On the side of a compromise it was argued that if the banks 
had ever baffled the legislature, it was in the day of their power 
when their bills were in credit, and they had money to lend to 
individuals and to pay the legislature. In the day of their 
power they had friends, many of whom were the first to desert 
them in their troubles and weakness. They were shorn of their 
strength. There were none so poor now as to do them rever- 
ence. It was folly to talk of the power of a broken bank in 
universal discredit with the people. They were too deeply and 
generally despised for any legislature of any party to revive 
them. It was just as likely that the internal improvement sys- 
tem would be revived. It would be the height of folly to suf- 
fer the bonds held by the banks to be sold. At present they 
were selling for only fourteen cents on the dollar. If $2,500,- 
000 were added to those already in the market, the price must 
be greatly reduced. If we rejected an offer to get them up at 
once on such favorable terms, and depended on a doubtful divi- 
dend to re-purchase them at a discount, if we declared it our 
policy to go into the market like a common swindler to pur- 
chase our own paper at less than its face, the whole world 
would know that we never intended to pay one cent of the pub- 
lic debt. A sale under such circumstances would be of but 
little use to the banks or their creditors, but would subject the 
State to certain loss or disgrace. 

The advocates of repeal say that the bonks are insolvent, and 
cannot pay their debts if the bonds are not sold ; in the next 
breath they say that the State is making a bad bargain ; that 
the stock is worth more than the bonds, when it is plain that 
the stock is worth nothing, unless the bonks pay every dollar 
of their debt. But the truth is, the banks can pay their debts, 
and will have something lefl for the stockholders. The credit- 
ors are in no danger of eventual loss. But if repeal is to sue- 
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oeed f if their specie and other effects are to be given in diarge 
to public officers ; neither creditors nor stockholders may ever 
get anything. Who are these public officers to be ? Are they 
to be the public officers who mismanaged the old State Bank 
of 1821, and lost to the State more than its entire capital ? Are 
they to be some of the late fund commissioners, whose blun- 
ders saddled the State with a million and a half of dollars in 
debt, for which the first c&at was never received ? Are they 
to be the commissioners of the board of public works, whose 
reckless squandering of the public moneys will be memorable 
while time lasts ? Or are they to be any of the same descrip- 
tion of persons ? And more particularly, are they to be taken 
from the hangers-on about the seat of government? We have 
had enough in our history of the management of money mat- 
ters by public officers. 

The legislature might repeal, but they were not clothed with 
all the power of this government. The banks were determined 
to contest their right to repeal. The Supreme Court of the 
United States had already declared against it in the Dartmouth 
College case. They would get an injunction from the federal 
court against our commissioners. The case would be litigated 
for years at home ; it would then be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It would be years again before a 
final decision, and then it was as likely to be against us as for 
us. In the meantime, if the bank officers were so little to be 
trusted, what security had we that their assets would not be 
devoured by the expenses of litigation, or squandered by dis- 
honesty. 

More than all this, repeal was a violent measure. It was 
calculated to alarm capitalists. We were about to incorporate 
a company to complete the canal. We were not able to do it 
ourselves ; our only hope was in a company. Capitalists, from 
whom alone the money to do it could be expected, would rea- 
sonably conclude that such a government could not be trusted. 
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lliey might subscribe to the stock, expend their money, make 
the canal, and then some hurra of a popular excitement would 
result in repealing them out of their rights. 

It seemed to me that the arguments in favor of a compromise 
were conclusive on every point. The villanies charged upon 
the new owners of the Shawneetown Bank, before the compro- 
mise bill passed, were no worse than what could have been 
oonmiittod before any law whatever could have been passed by 
this legislature. No such law can be passed in less than six 
weeks, and before the end of such a period, a roguish directory 
could have committed much worse villanies than any which 
have been charged, and such would most probably have been 
committed, and no repealing act or after legislation could, as it 
did not, reach the mischief. But what availed argument or 
reason against the rapacity of hungry buzzards hunting profit- 
able office, or against the low ambition of the professed poli- 
tician, who ever stands ready to sacrifice the best interest of 
his country, so that he may be reckoned a first-rate party man ; 
one of your "whole hog" fellow*; and by such means stand on 
vantage ground as a candidate for oflfice. Thank God, there 
were but few such patriots in the legislature. 

A bill was brought into the House of Representatives in 
fevor of a compromise with the State Bank, and this important 
measure passed that body by a vote of 107 in the affirmative, 
and 4 against it, on the ayes and noes as follows ; Those who 
voted in the affirmative, were Messrs. Adams, Aid rich, Andrus, 
Arnold, Bailhache, Bibbons, Bishop, Blair, Blakeman, Bone, 
Bradley, Brown of Pike, Brown of Sangamon, Browning, Bry- 
ant, Burklow, Busey, Caldwell, Canady, Goud, Cochran, Col- 
lins, Compton, Cartwright, Davis of Bond, Davis of William- 
son, Dickinson, Dollins, Dougherty, Douglass, Dubois, Ed- 
wards, Epler, Ervin, Ewing, Ficklin, Flanders, Fowler, Garrett, 
Glass, Gobble, Graves, Gregg, Green of Clay, Green of Greene, 
Haley, Hambaugh, Hannaford, Hanson, Harper, Hatch, Hick, 
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Hioks, Hinton, Hornej, Howard, Hunsaker, Jackson of M'Hen- 
ly, Jackson of Whiteside, Jonas, Kendall, Koerner, Kuykendall, 
Longworthy, Lawler, Lockhard, Logan, if'Bride, M'Clernand, 
M'Donald of Oa)houn, M'Donald of Joe Davies's. McMillan, 
Manning, Miller, Mitchell, Murphy, Nesbit, Norris, Owen, 
Penn, Pickering, Pratt, Scott, Sharp, Shirley, Simms, Smith of 
Crawford, Smith of Hancock, Spicer, Stame, Starr, Stewart, 
Stockton, Tackerberry, Thompson, Vance, Vandeveer, Vin- 
yard, West, Weatherford, Wheat, Whitcomb, White, Whitten, 
Wood worth, Yates, and Mr. Speaker — 107. 
\f Those who voted in the negative were : Messrs. Ames, Bell, 
Brinkley, and Loy— 4. 

This bill was drawn up by myself, and agreed to by the bank. 
It was then shown to Mr. McClernand, the chairman of the 
finance committee of the lower house. The chairman called a 
meeting of the democratic members of his committee. Gen. 
Shields, Judge Douglass, and myself, were invited to be pres- 
ent at their meeting. 1 was desirous of having the measure in- 
troduced as a democratic measure, and for this reason the whigs 
of the committee were not invited to be present. The project 
was stated to the committee, and all the members agreed to it 
but one, and he was soon argued out of his objections by Judge 
Douglass. The next day it was introduced into the lower house 
as a report from the finance committee. This circumstance put 
Mr. McOemand in the position of being its principal advocate ; 
and it was soon known to be a favorite measure of the new ad- 
ministration. It at once met the approbation of all men of 
sense in the house ; and in saying this, I say only the truth of 
those four gentlemen who opposed it, none of whom, though re- 
spectable in other matters, to my certain knowledge, were capa- 
ble of entertaining two ideas about public jufairs at the same 
time, of tracing the connection between them, or of conceiving 
the bare idea of a comprehensive system of State policy. 

The opposition to the bill as yet was conlincMl to the out-door 
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\m o fit in <m about tbe lett of g o y emm eot^ iimdj of 
peetod, if the banks were r<q)ealed and pot into forcible liqaida 
tioD, to get aome profitable jobs aa oommiasioDcn and wtUm- 
ntjM. \jjmati Tmmbally Secretary of State, pot kimadf aa Ike 
head of this oppositioiL In talung this ground, Mr. Tmmbiin 
waa probabl J leas infloeoced b j a hope of pecuniary ai^vanlage 
to himself^ than by a desire to senre his friends, to be eonsider- 
ed a thorough-going party man, and by a hatred of Mcder* 
Hand and Shields, who both &yored the measure. His quarrel 
with McGemand sprung out of his appointment to the office of 
Secretary of State two years before. 

McClemand was a member of the l^islature in 1840, but 
not being an applicant then, Judge Douglass was aj^xMnted at 
the beginning of the session without opposition. But wh^i 
Douglass was elected a judge of the supreme court towards the 
end of the session, McClemand incited his friends to get op in 
his favor a strong recommendation from tbe members of the 
legislature for the vacant office. It had been much the practice 
heretofore for the legislature to dictate to the governor by rec- 
ommendation. A popular man in former times would be an 
applicant for an office. He got his friends in the legislature to 
iign a request that he might have the appointment The gover- 
nor was feeble, and clothed with but little authority. The legis- 
lature came fresh from the people, and were clothed with almost 
Uie entire power of government. They were soon to return 
again to their constituents. If the governor refused to oblige 
them, they calumniated and denounced him, and endeavored to 
render him odious to the people afler their return home. Be- 
sides this, the legislature possessed most of the appointing pow- 
er themselves. The governor might want some office himself 
in future, and he always had a number of friends for whose 
sake he desired an influence with the assembly. In this view, 
the governor, for the time being, himself was usually obliged to 
be a kind of lobby member ; and not unfrequently might be 
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dassed as one of the haiigenM>n about the . seat of goyemmeiity 
seeking to control the legislature in the bestowment of offices. 
He dreaded the anger of the members, and^ould do everytlung 
to please them, or to avoid their displeasure. In this mode the 
independence of the executive government was subverted, the two 
houses were tampered with and controlled, and the two branches 
of government, intended to be kept separate in their action, were 
blended and almost amalgamated into one. This will be lookr 
ed upon as an evil. But as there are three distinct wills to be 
consulted in all matters of legislation, it is perhaps, in the pres- 
ent state of imperfection of human nature, necessary that they 
should thus mutually operate on each other, in order to produce 
that harmony of action which leads to concurrence in one direc- 
tion. It is true that the executive and legislative powers are in- 
tended to be kept separate, and although they are in point of 
&ot frequently blended into one, yet, on great occasions, when 
the public liberties might be endangered by their union, the 
power of resistance is still capable of being exerted by each de- 
partment. 

But to go back to the quarrel between McClemand and 
Trumbull. Governor Carlin had already allowed the members 
of the legislature and his political friends to dictate to him the 
appointment of McClemand on a former occasion. He had 
lately yielded to similar dictation in the appointment of Doug- 
lass, in opposition to his own wishes ; for he had previously 
promised the office to Isaac N. Morris, of Quincy. He had in 
&ct invited Morris to Springfield to receive the appointment. 
But on the arrival of the governor at the seat of government, 
he was saluted with a legislative reconmiendation in fiivor of 
Douglass, which at that time, the beginning of the session, he 
was unwilling to refuse. Douglass was appointed; and the 
governor in his turn subsequently used his influence with the 
legislature to get Morris elected to the office of president of the 
board of canal commissioners. 
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But this contest; between McQernand and Trumbull took 
place at the close of the session, when the governor had nothing 
more to hope or to fear from ih&t legislature, or any other 
during the balance of his term. Tliis made him more inde- 
pendent, and he now resolved to resist l^slative dictation. 

Trumbull was nominated to the Senate ; and McQemand and 
Shields as immediately went to work in that body to procure 
the rejection of his appointment They came within a vote or 
two of defeating his nomination. 

Ever since this there had been no good feeling betwe^i Mc- 
Clernand and Trumbull. As soon as McClemand took his 
position on the bank question, Trumbull arrayed himself in op- 
position. He pretended that McCIemand's measure was not 
sufficiently democratic ; in fact, that nothing could be democratic 
in relation to the banks, but to tear them up and destroy them 
root and branch ; and he hoped to fasten upon McClemand the 
imputation of being a " milk and water democrat," and thus 
lower him in the estimation of the party. At the instance of 
Ebenezer Peck, the clerk of the supreme court, and some others, 
ho put up a notice that he would address the lobby on the sub- 
ject in the evening after the legislature had adjourned. Most 
of the members attended to hear his discourse. In this speech 
he put forth many of the common arguments against banks ; 
and most of the objections heretofore stated to the compromise 
bill. 

The next day McClemand, who possessed a kind of bold 
and denunciatory eloquence, came down upon Trumbull and 
his confederates in a speech in the House ; which for argument, 
eloquence, and statesmanship, was far superior to Trumbull's. 
This speech silenced all opposition thereafter to the bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

The out-door opposition aft;er this, foreseeing a signal defeat 
in tho House, turned their attention to the Senate. ISus body 
was composed of fewer members, and it' was hoped notdd* be 
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more easily managed than a more numeroiia anembly like the 
lower House. One of the Senators was put at the head of it, 
irho was a man of but a poor edncation and narrow capacity, 
and hod adopted the profession of the law. His first schooling 
in the practice was as a justice of the peace, in the course of 
vhich he learned more of the captious pettifb^ng arts of his 
profession tlian of the science of jurisprudence. He was after- 
wards elected to the legislature, and here he supported the rail- 
road wystcni. He hod been one of the most zealous supporters 
of thitt dinastrous measure ; but he was yet impudently confi- 
dent in the infallibility of his own judgment, just as though ho 
hnd never bo greatly erred. Ho was next elected by the legis- 
lature to be a judge of the circuit court. As a judge, he knew 
just enough of law, and hadpnicttocd enough in its quibbles, to 
objitcmtc from his heart tho instinct in favor of natural justice, 
without supplying its place by tho lights of science. In this 
capacity ho seemed to think that the great secret of judicature 
eon»!istcd In giving full eifiKM to quibbles and technical objec- 
tions, so much so lluit it wad a rare thing for substantial justice 
to be done in any cose before him. An unlearned lawyer or 
judgi.' with a cramped understanding like his, is almost sure to 
tiilcc up the idea that the true way to win a reputation is to 
show a superior dexterity in finding and giving effect to learned 
quibbles and trifles, to the total neglect of the great principles 
of law and justice. He forgets that courts were established to 
do right between man and roan, and only remembers the formH 
of proceeding. Hiese forms he looks upon as something sacred 
and holy, and are not to be jostled amde by the demands of nat- 
ural right. A more enlightened judge places his glory in 
showing that he is not ignorant of the little sort of learning, and 
in linding good legal reasons for making it all bend to the great 
object of all judicature, thu administration of aubatantiul justice. 
Tliis man was also one of those small-minded men, who, as 
epcakera, ore %lwaya equal on every subject If he spoke upon 
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a small subject, he would raise it and magnifj it ; if npon a 
lai^e one, he would reduce it and belittle it to suit his oapadtj. 
If he spoke upon a great subject, involving the discussion <^ 
great principles, and the expression of great ideas, his mode 
would make them look small. Any one seeing sudi things 
through the medium of one of his speeches, would think he saw 
a large object through a telescope with the little end foremost, 
which makes objects that are lai^e and near at hand appear to 
be very far off and very little. 

He was elected to the senate in 1840. At that session he 
voted under executive influence for the bank suspension of that 
year, and for the State Bank to have the privilege of issuing one- 
dollar notes. In 1841 he was a candidate for Congress, and 
found himself very unpopular with the democratic party in con- 
sequence of this vote, so that he was beaten in his election by 
a very large majority. In 1842 he undertook to recover the 
confidence of the party by more than ordinary violence against 
banks. He must have persuaded himself that as he had lost 
the confidence of his friends by too much servility to banks, the 
way to recover it, and wipe out the memory of former delin- 
quency, was to err as far on the other side by a senseless oppo- 
sition, now that they had lost their power ; and the interests of 
the State required that they should be dealt with upon principles 
of sound wisdom. His effort, however, did not succeed, for he 
has never had the confidence of any party since. 

In the Senate, the whole out-door opposition was let loose 
upon the bill. Trumbull took his stand in the lobby, and sent 
in amendments of every sort to be proposed by Grain of Wash- 
ington, Catlin of St. Clair, and others. The mode of attack was 
to load it down with obnoxious amendments, so as to make it 
odious to its authors ; and Trumbull openly boasted that the 
bill would be so altered and amended in the Senate, that its 
framers in the house would not know their own bantling when 
it came back to them. From this moment I determined to re^ 
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move Trumbull from the office of Secretary of State. From 
the nature of his office, he ought to have been my confidential 
helper and adviser ; and when he found that my course was 
against his principles, if really it was against them, he ought to 
have resigned. If he did not do so, I was bound, in duty to my 
self and to the public, to remove him and get some other per- 
son who would be willing to render tins assistance. This was 
the principle established by the democratic party in the memo- 
rable contest between Field and McClemand. 

The obnoxious amendments were rejected, and the bill passed 
by a large majority, and was approved by the council of revis- 
ion. Judge Douglass, notwithstanding he had advised the meas- 
ure before the finance committee, voted against it in the coun- 
cil. A bill somewhat similar passed in relation to the Shawnee- 
town Bank. By these two bills the domestic treasury of the 
State was at once relieved, and another debt of $2,306,000 was 
extinguished immediately. 

The legislature at this session also passed laws for the sale 
of State lands and property ; for the reception of the distribu- 
tive share of the State in the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands ; for the redemption of interest bonds hypothecated to 
Macalister and Stebbins ; and for a loan of $1,600,000 to com- 
plete the Illinois and Michigan canal. By these various laws 
provision was made for the reduction of the State debt to the 
amount of eight or nine millions of dollars. This was the best 
that could be done, and it is wonderful, under the circumstances, 
t^t so much could be accomplished. 

From this moment the affairs of the State began to brighten 
and improve. Auditors^ warrants rose to 85 and 90 per oent. 
State bonds rose from 14 to 20, 30, and 40 per cent. The 
banks began to pay out their specie, and within three months 
time the currency was restored, confidence was increased in the 
prospects of the State, and the tide of emigration was once 
more directed to Illinois. 
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These were all measures of intrinsic wisdom ; but it is amus- 
ing to read over the high-sounding titles of the laws which were 
passed to carry them into effect, as if it were absolutelj neces- 
sary to humbug the people into the support of the wisest meas- 
ures of public policy. Accordingly, we read in the statutes of 
*' An act to diminish the State debt, and to put the State Bank 
into liquidation." '* An act to diminish the State debt one mil- 
lion of dollars, and to put the Bank of Illinois into liquidation." 
" An act to provide for the completion of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan canal, and for the payment of the canal debt." '^ An act 
to provide for the sale of the public property, and for the pay- 
ment of the public debt ;" and " An act to provide for a settle- 
lOmt with Macallister and Stcbbins, and further to diminish 
the State debt." These high-sounding titles were given to 
these several laws with a view to set off the strong and anxious 
desire of the people for the reduction of the State debt, against 
the popular prejudice against the defunct banks, whidi it was 
foreseen would be invoked to humbug the people into an oppo- 
sition to these acts, and those who supported them, and to build 
up the reckless men who had opposed them. It was probably 
a fair game of humbug against humbug. 

The legislature at this session passed a very important law 
on the subject of the collection of private debts. During the 
inflation of the bank currency and the credit system, so called, 
every one had got into debt. The merchants had purchased on 
a credit, and they had again sold on a credit. This system 
brought a great many goods into the State ; more than the peo- 
ple, according to their means, ought to have consumed. But 
the merchants were anxious to sell, and freely credited the peo- 
ple up to about the value of their property. The destruction 
of the currency made payment impossible. Such a calamity 
liad fallen on the people only about twenty yean before ; and 
^ a capacity had existed of being profited by experience, it 
0"ght now to have been avoided. But it is lamentably true 
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that oommunities in the aggregate scarcely eyer pr<^t by the 
lessons of experience. The same eyils and calamities, and from 
the same causes, occur again and again, and find the people as 
little expecting them, every time they are repeated, as they 
ivere before ; and they are every time just as blind about the 
remedy. 

The people in 1820 had brought the same evils on themselves. 
They then sought a remedy in a State bank with stays of exe- 
cution. The bank policy was now too odious to be thought of; 
but the legislature this time adopted a novel expedient, which 
had not been thought of by any former legislature in the world. 
They passed a law providing that when an execution was levied 
upon property, the property should be appraised by three hout^ 
holders under oath, to its value in " ordinary times ;" and no 
such property could be sold for less than two-thirds of its value 
thus ascertained. The Supreme Court of the United States 
aflerwords pronounced this law to be unconstitutional and void. 
In the meantime it had some good effects. A vast number of 
debts were paid by arrangements and trades of property, vol- 
untarily made between debtor and creditor. It destroyed and 
checked up unwarrantable credit, by alarming the creditor part 
of the community, and has made them more careful in extend- 
ing credit in future. 

It has appeared to me that there are two modes in which a 
sound credit may be established. One mode may be to let 
loose the full vigor and severity of law, as in England, upon the 
debtor, and thus make mankind afraid to go in debt beyond 
their ability to pay with ease. The other may be to take away 
all efficient remedies from the creditor to recover his debt, and 
make him rely upon the honor and integrity of his debtor for 
payment. In this mode no one would get credit on account of 
being rich. Credit would be no longer given to the mere pos- 
session of property. Because such an one might be a rogue 
and deny his debt ; but if honest, he would never contract for 
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more than he was able to pay ; and he would make ezfanaor- 
dinary exertions to meet his engagements. In this mode 1h» 
advantages of credit would be a reward for int^^^ and 
punctuality. 

The system for the collection of debts by law in Dlinoia, has 
never been one thing or the other. A kind of inefficient rem- 
edy has been held out to the creditor, which might succeed in 
making a debt from an honest man, but never from a rogue. 
The ease with which it could be evaded, put the debtor part of 
the community under strong temptation to dishonesty. If a 
creditor, no longer to be put off by fair promises, sued for his 
debt at law, the debtor leaves him to his remedy thus diosen. 
Ba satisfies his conscience by a train of reasoning of this sort : 
*^ If I had not been sued I would have paid as soon as I possibly 
oould. My creditor is not disposed to rely on my honor, he 
has sued mo at law, and thereby chosen mere legal means to 
recover his debt. He does not rely upon me any longer. Now 
let him get his money as soon as the law will give it to him. I 
feel absolved in conscience from making any further effi>rts to 
pay, and will be justified in throwing all the obstacles in his 
way which the forms and delays of the law can furnish." He 
immediately goes to work to continue the cause from term to 
'term, to appeal the judgment, when obtained, from court to 
court ; and, as a last resort, he has a favorite mode of defeating 
, his creditor in legal proceedings, as it is generally called, by 
beating him on the execution. This mode of defence supposes 
the debtor to make fraudulent sales of his property, or to run 
it out of the country. All such delusive remedies oiiqght to be 
abolished immediately. It were better to have none. They 
can only serve to make rogues and demoralize the people. 



CHAPTER X. 

Uormonft— New warrant for the arrest of Joe Smttli— Trial before Jadge Pope— Intrfgues 
I f the Whigs— The Mormuns determine to vote for whig eandkliles for Cbng rcsa - 
Cyrus Walker— Joseph P. Boge— Dr Bennett— Prc^udioee against the Monni»ns~ 
New demand for the arrest of Joe Smith— Arrest and discharge by the municipal 
court— Walker*8 speech— Wa]ker*8 and Hoge^s opinion— Mormons always prefer 
bad advice— Demand for a call of the miliUa— Reasons for not calling them— In- 
trigues of the democrata^Backinsios— Hiram ttnilh- William Law— Revelation in. 
fiivor of Hoge — Joe Smlih^s speech— Hoge elected — Indignation of the whiga — De- 
termination to expel the Mormons— Stephen A. Dooglass— Ctly ordinances — Inso- 
lence of the Mormons— Jue Smith a candidate for President— Conceives the idea of 
making himself a Prince-- Daiiile band— Spiritual wives— Attempt on William 
Law's wife— Tyranny of Joe fka t S k Opposition to him— **Naavoo Expositor"— Trial 
of the press as a nuisance— tttilBairactlon — Secession of the refVactory Mormons-^ 
Warrant for Joe Smith and common ooaocil — Their arrest and discbarge by the mu- 
nidpal oonrt— Committee of anii-Mormon»— Joamey to Carthage— Hllllia assembled 
—Complaints against the Mormons— Cause of popidar ftary— Ffelse reports and 
camp news— Pledge of the troops to protect the prisoners— Maillal law— Conduct of a 
constable and civil posse— Council of officers— The great flood of 1844— Surrender of 
Joe Smith and the common council— Warrant for trepson— Commitment of Joe and 
Hiram Smith- Preparations to march into Nauvoo— Council of officers— Militia dis- 
banded—Journey to Nauvoo— Guard led for the protection of the prisoners— Fur- 
ther precautions— The leading anti-Mormons by false reports undermine the Gov- 
ernor's influence— Governor's speech in Nauvoo— Vote of the Mormons— News of 
the death of the Smiths— Preparation for defence of the country— Blischievous in- 
fluence of the press. 

We turn again to the history of the State as connected with 
the Mormons. This people had now become about 16,000 
strong in Hancock county, and several thousands more were 
scattered about in other counties. As I have said before. Gov- 
ernor Garlin in 1842, had issued his warrant for the arrest of 
Joe Smith their prophet, as a fugitive firom justice in MissoiirL 
This warrant had never been executed, and was still outstand- 
ing when I came into office. The Mormons were desirous of 

14 
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having the cause of arrest legally tested in the federal ooart 
Upon their application a duplicate warrant was issued in the 
winter of 1842-^3, and placed in the hands of the sheriff of 
Sangamon county. Upon this Joe Smith came to Springfield 
and surrendered himself a prisoner. A writ of habeas corpus 
was obtained from Judge Pope of the federal court, and Smith 
was discharged. 

Upon this proceeding the whigs founded a hope of obtaining 
the future support of the Mormons. The democratic officers in 
Missouri and Dlinois were instrumental in procuring his arrest 
He was discharged this time by a whig judge ; and his cause 
had been managed by whig lawyers. As in the case decided 
1>y Judge Douglass, Smith was too ignorant of law to know 
whether he owed his discharge to the law, or to the £tvor of 
the court and the whig party. Such was the ignorance and 
stupidity of the Mormons generally, that they deemed anything 
to be law which they judged to be expedient. All action of the 
government which bore hard on them, however l^al, they 
looked upon as wantonly oppressive ; and when the law was ad- 
ministered in their favor, they attributed it to partiality and 
kindness. If the stem duty of a public officer required him to 
bear hard on them, they attributed it to malice. In this man- 
ner the Mormons this time were made to believe that they 
were under great obligations to the whigs for the dischai^e of 
their prophet from what they believed to be the persecutions 
of the democrats ; and they resolved to yield their support to 
the whig party in the next election. 

An election for Congress in the Mormon district was to come 
off in August, 1843. Cyrus Walker was the candidate on the 
part of the whigs, and Joseph P. Hoge on the part of the demo- 
crats; both of them distinguished lawyers. The Mormons 
very early decided to support Mr. Walker, the whig. But 
owing to causes which I will relate, they were induced to charge 
their resolution ; and this was the cause in a great measure of 
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tliat wonderftil ezdtement wUch Bubeequentlj jMfeyailed agahist 
that people. 

Dr. John C. Bennett, heretofore mentiooed as an influential 
fiivorite of the Mormon leaders, had been expelled from the 
Giurch in 1842. By publioaticms and lectures ddivered in va- 
rious parts of the United States, he undertook to expose the 
doctrines, designs, and government of the Mormons, and to do 
them all the injury in his power. A part of his plan was to 
get up a new indictment against Joe Smith and Orrin P. Rock- 
well for an attempt to murder Gov. Boggs in Missouri. An in- 
dictment was found in Missouri against Smith and Rockwell on 
the 5th of June, 1843. On the 7th, a messenger from Missou- 
ri, presented himself to me with a copy of the indictment, and 
a new demand from the governor of Missouri A new warrant, 
in pursuance of the constitution of the United States, was issu- 
ed, and placed in the hands of a constable in Hancock. 

This constable and the Missouri agent hastened to Nauvoo to 
make the arrest, where they ascertained that Joe Smith was on 
a visit to Rock river. They pursued him thither, and succeed- 
ed in arresting him in Palestine Grove, in the county of Lee. 
The constable immediately delivered his prisoner to the Mis- 
souri agent, and returned his warrant as having been executed. 
The agent started with his prisoner in the direction of Missouri, 
but on the road was met by a number of armed Mormons, who 
captured the whole party, and conducted them in the direction 
of Nauvoo. Further on they were met by hundreds of the 
Mormons, coming to the rescue of their prophet, who conduct- 
ed him in grand triumph to his own dty. Cyrus Walker, the 
whig candidate for Congress, was sent for to defend him as a 
lawyer ; a writ of habeas corpus was sued out of the municipal 
court ; Mr. Walker appeared as his counsel, and made a won- 
derful exertion, in a speech of three hours long, to prove to the 
municipal court, composed of Joe Smith's tools and particular 
friends, that they had the jurisdiction to issue and act on the 
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writ under the ordinance of their city. Mr. Hoge also, tiia 
democratic candidate, had gone to Nauvoo seeking the votes of 
the Mormons. He and Mr. Walker were hoth called upon, in 
a puhlic assembly of the Mormons, to express their opinion as 
to the legality of this ordinance of the city giving to the muni- 
cipal court power to issue writs of habeas corpus in all cases of 
imprisonment, and both of them gave their solemn opinion in 
favor of the power. Thus the Mormons were deluded and d^ 
ceived by men who ought to have known and did know better. 
It was a common thing for this people to be eternally asking 
and receiving advice. If judicious and legal advice were given 
to them, they rejected it with scorn, when it came in conflict 
with their favorite projects ; for which reason all persons de- 
signing to use them, made it a rule to find out what they were 
in favor of, and advise them accordingly. In this mode the 
Mormons relied for advice, for the most part, upon the most 
corrupt of mankind, who would make no matter of consdenoe 
of advising them to their destruction, as a means of gaining 
their favor. This has always been a difficulty with the Mor- 
mons, and grew out of their blind fanaticism, which refused to 
see or to hear anything against their system, but more out of 
the corruption of their leaders, whose objects being generally 
roguish and rotten, required corrupt and rotten advisers to keep 
them in countenance. 

The municipal court discharged Joe Smith from his arrest ; 
the Missouri agent immediately applied to me for a militia 
force, to renew it ; and Mr. Walker came to the seat of gov- 
ernment, on the part of the Mormons, to resist the application. 
This was only a short time before the election. I was indis- 
posed from the first to call out the militia, and informed Mr. 
Walker that my best opinion then was, that the militia would 
not be ordered ; but as many important questions of law were 
involved in the decision, I declined then to pronounce a definite 
opinion. 
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The truth is, that, being determined from the first not to be 
made a party to the contest between Walker and Hoge, and 
knowing that Walker only wanted my deeision to carry back 
to the Mormons, as a means of his success, I ought to have with- 
held it if for no other reason but this. It was afterwards, upon 
mature consideration, decided not to call out the militia, be- 
cause the writ had been returned as having be^i fully executed 
by the delivery of Joe Smith to the Missouri agent ; after which 
it was entirely a question between Missouri and Smith, with 
which Illinois had nothing to do, except to issue a new warrant 
if one had been demanded. The governor, in doing what he 
had done, had fulfilled his whole duty under the constitution and 
the laws. And, because Smith had not been fbrdbly rescued, 
but had been discharged under color of law, by a court which 
had exceeded its jurisdiction, and it appeared that it would have 
been a dangerous precedent for the governor, whenever he sup- 
posed that the courts had exceeded their powers, to call out the 
militia to reverse and correct their judgments. Yet, for not do- 
ing so, I was subjected to much unmerited abuse. 

However, the democratic managers about Nauvoo, after the 
usual fashion of managing the Mormons by both parties, terri- 
fied them if they voted for the whig candidate, as they were 
yet determined, with the prospect of the militia being sent 
against them. 

Backinstos, a managing democrat of Hancock county, was 
sent as a messenger to Springfield to ascertain positively what ^ 
the governor would do if the Mormons voted the demociatic 
ticket I happened to be absent at St. Louis, but I heard 
some weeks after the election, that Backinstos went home pre- 
tending that he had the most ample assurances of fiivor to the 
Mormons, so long as they voted the democratic ticket. And I 
was informed by the man himself, a prominent democrat of 
Springfield, on the 9th day of October, 1846, for the first time, 
that during my absence he had given a positive pledge, in my 
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name, to Backinstos, that if the Mormons voted the demoentie 
ticket, the militia should not be sent against them. This pledge, 
however, he took care never to intimate to me until more than 
three years afterwards. Since the Mormons have become so 
unpopular, and since the most of them have left the State, so 
that they can no longer be a support to any one, this man« fol- 
lowing the example of hundreds of others of a similar 
dass, has joined the anti-Mormon excitement, and has been a 
strong advocate for the expulsion of the Mormons and all who 
sought to do them but simple justice. Tliis indicated only that 
the power in Hancock had got into the hands of the anti-Mor- 
mons. The mission of Backinstos produced a total change in 
the minds of the Mormon leaders. They now resolved to dn^ 
their friend Walker and take up Hoge, the democratic candi- 
date. Backinstos returned only a day or two before the elec- 
tion, and there was only a short time for the leaders to operate 
in. A great meeting was called of several thousand Mormons 
on Saturday before the election. Hiram Smith, patriarch in 
the Mormon Church, and brother to the prophet, appeared in 
this great assembly, and there solemnly announced to the peo- 
ple, that Grod had revealed to him that the Mormons must sup- 
port Mr. Hoge, the democratic candidate. William Law, an- 
other great leader of the Mormons, next appeared, and denied 
that the Lord had made any such revelation. He stated that^ 
to his certain knowledge, the prophet Joseph was in favor of 
' Mr. Walker, and that the prophet was more likely to know the 
mind of the Lord on the subject than the patriarch. Hiram 
Smith again repeated his revelation with a greater tone of au- 
thority. But the people remained in doubt until the next day, 
being Sunday, when Joe Smith himself appeared before the 
assembly. He there stated that ** he himself was in favor of 
Mr. Walker, and intended to vote for him ; that he would not, 
if he could, influence any voter in giving his vote ; that he con- 
sidered it a mean business for him or any other man to attempt 
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to dictate to the people who they should support in elections ; 
that he had heard his brother Hiram had received a revelation 
from the Lord on the subject ; that for his part he did not muck 
believe in revelations on the subject of elections ; but brother 
Hiram was a man of truth ; he had known brother Hiram inti- 
mately ever since he was a boy, and he had never known him 
to tell a lie. If brother Hiram said he had received such a rev- 
elation, he had no doubt it was a &ct When the Lord speaks, 
let all the earth be silent.'^ 

This decided, the Mormon vote. The next day Mr. Hoge 
received about three thousand votes in Nauvoo, and was elected 
to Congress by six or eight hundred majority. The result of 
the election struck the whigs with perfect amazement. Whilst 
they fancied themselves secure of getting the Mormon vote for 
Mr. Walker, the whig newspapers had entirely ceased their 
accustomed abuse of the Mormons. They now renewed their 
crusade against them, every paper was loaded with accounts of 
the wickedness, corruptions, and enormities of Nauvoo. The 
whig orators groaned with complaints and denunciations of the 
democrats, who would consent to receive Mormon support, and 
the democratic officers of the State were violently charged and 
assaulted with using the influence of UmIt offices to govern the 
Mormons. From this time forth the whigs generally, and a 
part of the democrats, determined upon driving the Mormons 
out of the State ; and everything connected with the Mormons 
became political, and was considered almost entirely with refer- 
ence to party. To this circumstuice in part, is to be attributed 
the extreme difficulty ever afterwards of doing anything effect- 
ually in relation to the Mormon or anti-Mormon parties, by 
the executive government. , 

It appears that the Mormons had been directed by their 
leaders to vote the whig ticket in the Quincy, as well as the 
Hancock district. In the Quincy district, Judge Douglass was 
the democratic candidate, O. H. Browning was the candidate of 
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the vfhigs. The leading Mormons at NauToo having nev^r 
determined in favor of the democrats until a day or two before 
the election, there was not sufficient time, or it was neglected, 
to send orders from Nauvoo into the Quincy district, to effect 
a change there. The Mormons in that district voted for Brown- 
ing. Douglass and his friends being afraid that I might be in 
his way for the United States Senate, in 1846, seized hold of 
this circumstance to affect my party standing, and thereby gave 
countenance to the clamor of the whigs, secretly wluspering it 
about that I had not only influenced the Mormons to vote for 
Hoge, but for Browning also. This decided many of the dem- 
ocrats in favor of the expulsion of the Mormons. 

No further demand for the arrest of Joe Smith having been 
made by Missouri, he became emboldened by success. The 
Mormons became more arrogant and overbearing. In the 
winter of 1843-4, the common council passed some further 
ordinances to protect their leaders from arrest, on demand 
from Missouri. They enacted that no writ issued from any 
other place than Nauvoo, for the arrest of any person in it, 
should be executed in the city, without an approval endorsed 
thereon by the mayor ; that if any public oflicer, by virtue of 
any foreign writ, shoul^|ttempt to make an arrest in the city, 
without such approval of his process, he should be subject to 
imprisonment for life, and that the governor of the State should 
not have the power of pardoning the offender without the con- 
♦ sent of the mayor. When these ordinances were published, 
they created general astonishment. Many people began to be- 
lieve in good earnest that the Mormons were about to set up a 
separate government for themselves in defiance of the laws of 
the State. Owners of property stolen in other counties, made 
pursuit into Nauvoo, and were fined by the Mormon courts for 
daring to seek their property in the holy city. To one such I 
granted a pardon. Several cf the Mormons had been convicted 
of larceny, and they never Mled in any instance to procure 
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petidons signed by 1,500 or 2,000 of dteir friends for their 
pardon. But that which made it more certain than everything 
else, that the Mormons contemplated a separate government, 
was that about this time they petitioned Congress to establish 
a territorial government for them in Nauvoo ; as if Congress 
had any power to establish such a government, or any Other, 
within the bounds of a State. 

To crown the whole folly of the Mormons, in the spring of 
1644, Joe Smith announced himself as a candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States. His followers were confident that 
he would be elected. Two or three thousand missionaries 
were immediately sent out to preach their religion, and to 
electioneer in favor of their prophet for the presidency. This 
folly at once covered that people with ridicule in the minds of 
all sensible men, and brought them into conflict with the zealots 
and bigots of all political parties ; as the arrogance and extrav- 
agance of their religious pretensions had already aroused the 
opposition of all other denominations in religion. 

It seems, from the best information which could be got from 
the best men who had seceded from the Mormon church, that 
Joe Smith about this time conceived the idea of making himself 
a temporal prince as well aa a spimnol leader of his people. 
He instituted a new and select order of the priesthood, the 
members of which were to he priests and kings temporarily 
and spiritually. These were to be his nobility, who were to b^ 
the upholders of his throne. He caused himself to bo crowned 
and anointed king and priest, far above the rest ; and be prcr 
scribed the form of an oath of allegiance to himself, which he 
administered to his principal followers. To uphold his pretent 
sions to royalty, be deduced his descent by an unbroken chain 
from Joseph the son of Jacob, and that of bis wife from soma 
other renowned personage of Old Testament history. The 
Mormons openly denounced the government of the United 
Btotes as utterly corrupt, and as being about to pass a^ay, and 
14» 
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to be replaced by the government of Grod, to be administered 
by his servant Joseph. It is now at this day certain also, that 
about this time the prophet reinstituted an order in the church, 
called the *' Danite band." These were to be a body of police 
and guards about the person of their sovereign, who were sworn 
to obey his orders as the orders of God himself. About this 
time also he gave a new touch to a female order already exist- 
ing in the church, called " Spiritual Wives." A doctrine was 
now revealed that no woman could get to heaven except as the 
wife of a Mormon elder. The elders were allowed to have as 
many of these wives as they could maintain ; and it was a doc- 
trine of the church, that any female could be ^ sealed up to 
eternal life," by uniting herself as wife or concubine to the elder 
of her choice. This doctrine was maintained by an appeal to 
the Old Testament scriptures ; and by the example of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, of David and Solomon, th^ favorites of God in 
a former age of the world. 

Soon afler these institutions were established, Joe Smith be- 
gan to play the tyrant over several of his followers. TTie first 
act of this sort which excited attention, was an attempt to take 
the wife of William Law, one of his most talented and princi- 
pal disciples, and make he'r a spiritual wife. By means of his 
common council, without the authority of law, he established a 
recorder's office in Nauvoo, in which alone the titles of proper- 
ty could be recorded. In the same manner and with the same 
want of legal authority he established an office for issuing 
marriage licenses to the Mormons, so as to give him absolute 
control of the marrying propensities of his people. He pro- 
claimed that none in the city should purchase real estate to sell 
again, but himself. He also permitted no one but himself to 
have a license in the city for the sale of spirituous liquor ; and 
in many other ways he undertook to regulate and control the 
business of the Mormons. 

This despotism admimstered by a corrupt and unprincipled 
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man, soon became intolerable. William Law, (me of the most 
eloquent preachers of the Mormons, who appeared to me to be 
a deluded but conscientious and candid man, Wilson Law, his 
brother, major-general of the legion, and four or five other Mor- 
mon leaders, resolved upon a rebellion against the authority of 
the prophet They designed to enlighten their brethren and 
fellow-citizens upon the new institutions, the new turn given to 
Mormonism, and the practices under the new system, by procur- 
ing a printing press and establishing a newspaper in the city, to be 
the organ of their complaints and views. But they never issued 
but one number ; before the second could appear the press was 
demolished by an order of the common council, and the con- 
spirators were ejected from the Mormon church. 

The Mormons themselves published the proceedings of the, 
council in the trial and destruction of the heretical press ; from 
which it does not appear that any one was tried, or that the 
editor or any of the owners of the property had notice of the 
trial, or were permitted to defend in any particular. The pro- 
ceeding was an ex parte proceeding, partly civil and partly 
ecclesiastical, against the press itself No jury was called or 
sworn, nor were the witnesses required to give their evidence 
upon oath. The councillors stood up one after another, and 
some of them several times, and related what they pretended 
to know. In this mode it was abundantly proved that the 
owners of the proscribed press were sinners, whoremasters, 
thieves, swindlers, counterfeiters and robbers ; the evidence of 
which is reported in the trial at full length. It was alt(^ether 
the most curious and irregular trial that ever was recorded in 
any civilized country ; and one finds difficulty in determining 
whether the proceedings of the council were more the result of 
insanity or depravity. The trial resulted in the conviction of 
the press as a public nuisance. The mayor was ordered to see 
it abated as such, and if necessary, to call the legion to his as- 
•istance. The mayor issued his warrant to the city marshal. 
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who, aiiled by a portion of the legion, proceeded to the obnoxp 
ious printing office and destroyed the press and scattered the 
ty[>es and other materials. 

Afler this it became too hot for the seceding and rejected 
Mormons to remain in the holy city. They retired to Car- 
thago, the county scat of Hancock county ; and took out war- 
rants for the mayor and members of the common council and 
others engaged in the outrage, for a riot. Some of these were 
arrested, but were immediately taken before the municipal 
court of the city on habeoM carpus, and discharged from custody. 
The residue of this history of the Mormons, up to the time of 
the death of the Smiths, will be taken, with such corrections as 
time has shown to bo necessary, from my report to the legisla- 
• ture, ma/da on the 23d of December, 1 844. 

On the seventeenth day of June following, a committee of a 

meeting of the citizens of Carthage presented themselves to me, 

jr- with a request that the militia might be ordered out to assist in 

executing process in the city of Nauvoo. I determined to visit 
in person that section of country, and examine for myself the 
truth and nature of their complaints. No order for the militia 
was made ; and I arrived at Carthage on the morning of the 
twenty.first day of the same month. 

Upon my arrival, I found an armed force assembled and 
hourly increasing under the summons and direction of the con- 
stables of the county, to servo as a posse coinitatiis to assist in 
tho execution of process. The general of the brigade had 
also called for the militia, en masse, of the counties of Mo- 
Donough and Schuyler, for a similar purpose. Another as- 
semblage to a considerable number had been made at Warsaw, 
imder military command of Col. Levi Williams. 

llie first thing which I did on my arrival was to place all the 
militia then assembled, and which were expected to assemble, 
under military command of their proper officers. 

I next deqpatched a messenger to Nauvoo, informing the 
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mayor and common ooundl of the nature of the compldnt 
made against them ; and requested that persons might be sent 
to me to lay their aide of the question before me. A commit- 
tee was accordingly sent, who made euch acknowledgments that 
1 had no difficulty in concluding what were the facts. 

It appeared clearly both from the complaints of the citizens 
and the acknowledgments of the Mormon committee that the 
whole proceedings of the mayor, the commrai council, and the 
municipal court, were irregular and illegal, and not to be en- 
dured in a free country ; though perhaps some apology might 
be made for the court, as it bad been repeatedly assured by 
some of the beat lawyers in the State who had been candidates 
for ofRce before that people, that it had fiiU and competent 
power to issue writs of habeas corpin in all cases whatever. 
The common council violated the law in assuming the exercise 
of judicial power ; in proceeding tx parte without notice to the 
owners of the property ; in proceeding agunst the property in 
rem ; in not calling a jury ; in not swearing all the witnesses; 
in not giving the owners of the property, accused of being a 
nuisance, in consequence of being libelous, an ^portunity of 
giving the truth in evidence ; and in fact, by not proceeding by 
civil suit or indictment, as in other cases of libel. The mayor 
violated the law in ordering this erroneous and absurd judg- 
ment of the common council to l>e executed. And the munici- 
pal court erred in dlschai^ing them from arrest. 

As this proceeding touched the liberty of the press, which is 
justly dear tu any republican people, it was well calculated to 
mse a great flame of excitement. And it may well be ques- 
tioned whether years of misrepresentation by the most profli- 
gate newspaper could have engendered such a feeling as was 
produced by the destruction of this one press. It is apparent 
that the Mormon leaders but little understood, end regarded 
less the true principles of civil liberty. A free press well con- 
ducted is a great blesung to a free people ; a proftigat« one is 
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Hkel; soon to deprive itself of all credit and influence 'hy the 
multitude of &lseboods put fbrtb by it. But let tlua be as it 
may, there is more lost to rational liberty by a cenaorship of 
the press by suppressing information proper to be known to the 
people, than can be lost to an individual now and then by a 
temporary injury to bis character and influence by the utmost 



Tlere were other causes to heighten the excitement. These 
people had undertaken to innovate upon the established systems 
of religion. Their legal right to do bo, no one will question. 
But all history bears testimony that innovations upon religion 
hare always been attended by a hostility in the public mind, 
which sometimes has produced the most desolating wars ; al- 
ways more or less of persecution. Even the innocent Quakers, 
the unoflending Shakers, and the quiet and orderly Methodists 
in their origin, and until the world got used to them, had enough 
of persecution to encounter. But if cither of these secte had 
congregated together in one city where the world could never 
get to know them ; could never ascertain by personal acquaint- 
ance the truth or falsity of many reporte which are always cir- 
v'eulated to the prejudice of such innovators; and moreover, if 
they had armed themselves and organized into a military le^on 
as the citizens of Nauvoo, and had been guilty of high-handed 
proceedings carried on against the heretical press, the public 
animosity and their persecutions must have greatly increased 
in rancor and severity. 

In addition to these causes of excitement, there were a great 
many reports in circulation, and generally believed by the peo- 
ple. Tlese reports 1 have already alluded to, and they had 
much influence in swelling the public excitement. 

It was asserted that Joe Smith, the founder and head of the 
Mormon church, had caused himself to be crowned and anoint- 
ed king of the Mormons ; that he had embodied a band of his 
followHs aall«d " DanitM," irho wen svom to obe; Un^ (w 
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God, and to do his oommands, murder and treason not except- 
ed ; that he had instituted an order in the churdi, whereby those 
who composed it were pretended to be sealed up to eternal life 
against all crimes, save the shedding of innocent blood or con- 
senting thereto. That thb order was instructed that no blood 
was innocent blood, except that of the members of the church ; 
and that these two orders were made the ministers of his ven- 
geance, and the instruments of an intolerable tyranny which he 
had established over his people, and which he was about to ex- 

• 

tend over the neighboring country. The people affected to be- 
lieve that with this power in the hands of an unscrupulous 
leader, there was no safety for the lives or property of any one 
who should oppose him. They affected likewise to believe that 
Smith inculcated the legality of peijury, or any other crime in 
defence, or to advance the interests of true believers ; and that 
himself had set them the example by swearing to a &lse accu- 
sation against a certain person, for the crime of murder. It 
was likewise asserted to be a fundamental article of the Mor- 
mon faith, that Grod had given the world and all it contained 
to them as his saints ; that they secretly believed in their right 
to all the goodly lands, farms, and property in the country ; . * 
that at present they were kept out of their rightful inheritance 
by force ; that consequently there was no moral offence in an- 
ticipating God's good time to put them in possession by steal 
ing, if opportunity offered ; that in fact the whole church was a 
community of murderers, thieves, robbers, and outlaws ; that 
Joseph Smith had established a bogus factory in Nauvoo, for 
the manu&cture of counterfeit money ; and that he maintained 
about his person a tribe of swindlers, blacklegs, and counter* 
feiters, to make it and put it into circulation. 

It was also believed that he had announced a revelation from 
heaven, sanctioning polygamy, by a kind of spiritual wife sys- 
tem, whereby a man was allowed one wife in pursuance of the 
laws of the country, and an indefinite number of others, to be 
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enjoyed in some mystical and spiritual mode ; and that be him- 
self, and many of his followers, had praclioed upon the precepts 
of this revelation by seducing a large number of women. 

It was also asserted that he was in alliance with the Indians 
of the western territories, and had obtained over them such a 
control, that in case of a war he could command their assist- 
ance to murder his enemies. 

- Upon the whole, if one-half of these reports had been true, 
the Mormon community must have been the most intolerable 
collection of rogues ever assembled ; or, if one-half them were 
&lse, they were the most maligned and abused. 

Fortunately for the purposes of those who were active in cre- 
ating excitement, there were many known truths which gave 
countenance to some of these accusations. It was sufficiently 
proved in a proceeding at Carthage, whilst I was there, that 
Joe Smith had sent a band of his followers to Missouri, to kid- 
nap two men, who were witnesses against a member of his 
church, then in jail, and about to be tried on a charge of lar- 
ceny. It was also a notorious fact, that he had assaulted and 
severely beaten an officer of the county, for an alleged non- 
performance of his duty, at a time when that officer was just 
recovering from severe illness. It is a fact also, that he stood 
indicted for the crime of perjury, as was alleged, in swearing 
to an accusation for murder, in order to drive a man out of 
Nauvoo, who had been engaged in buying and selling lots and 
land, and thus interfering with the monopoly of the prophet as 
a speculator. It is a fact also, that his municipal court, of 
which he was chief justice, by WTit of habeas corpus had fre- 
quently discharged individuals accused of high crimes and i>f. 
fences against the laws of the State ; and on one occasion had 
discharged a person accused of swindling the government of the 
United States, and who had been arrested by process of the 
federal courts ; thereby giving coimtenanoe to the report, that 
he obstructed the administration of justice, and had set iqp a 
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gOTernment at NauToo independent of the laws and govern- 
ment of the State. This idea was further corroborated in the 
minds of the people, by the &ct that the people of Nauvoo had 
petitioned Congress for a territorial government to be estab- 
lished there, and to be independent of the State government. 
It was a &ct also, that some larcenies and robberies had been 
committed, and that Mormons had been convicted of the crimesy 
and that other larcenies had been committed by persons un- 
known, but suspected to be Mormons. Justice, however, re- 
quires me here to say, that upon such investigation as I then 
could make, the charge of promiscuous stealing appeared to be 
exaggerated. 

Another cause of excitement, was a report industriously cir- 
culated, and generally believed, that Hiram Smith, another 
leader of the Mormon church, had offered a reward fur the 
destruction of the press of the " Warsaw Signal,'^ a newspaper^ 
published in the county, and the organ of the opposition to the 
Mormons. It was also asserted, that the Mormons scattered 
through the settlements of the county, had threatened all per- 
sons who turned out to assist the constables, with the destruc- 
tion of their property and the murder of their families, in the 
absence of their fathers, brothers, and husbands. A Mormon 
woman in M^Donough county was imprisoned for threatening 
to poison the wells of the people who turned out in the posse ; 
and a Mormon in Warsaw publicly avowed that he was bound 
by his religion to obey all orders of the prophet, even to com- 
mit murder if so commanded. 

But the great cause of popular fury was, that the Mormons 
at several preceding elections, had cast their vote as a unit ; 
thereby making the &ct apparent, that no one could aspire to 
the honors or offices of the country within the sphere of their 
influence, without their approbation and votes. It appears to 
be one of the principles by which they insist upon being gov- 
erned as a community, to act as a unit in all matters of govern- 
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ment and religion. They express themaelyes to be feai^ thai 
if division should be encouraged in politics, it would sood ex- 
tend to their religion, and rend their church with woj^Biffl ri and 
' into sects. 

This seems to me to be an unfortunate view of the subject, 
and more unfortunate in practice, as I am well satisfied that it 
must be the fruitful source of exdtement, violence, and mob- 
ocracy, whilst it is persisted in. It is indeed unfortunate for 
their peace that they do not divide in elections, according to 
their individual preferences or political principles, like other 
people. 

This one principle and practice of theirs arrayed against them 
in deadly hostility all aspirants for office who were not sure of 
their support, all who have been unsuccessful in elections, and 
all Tiho were too proud to court their influence, with all their 
friends and connections. 

These also were the active men in blowing up the fury of the 
people, in hopes that a popular movement might be set on foot, 
which would result in the expulsion or extermination of the 
Mormon voters. For this purpose, public meetings had been 
called ; inflammatory speeches had been made ; exaggerated re- 
ports had been extensively circulated ; committees had been ap- 
pointed, who rode night and day to spread the reports, and so- 
licit the aid of neighboring counties. And at a public meeting 
at Warsaw, resolutions were passed to expel or exterminate the 
Mormon population. This was not, however, a movement which 
was unanimously concurred in. The county contained a goodly 
number of inhabitants in favor of peace, or who at least desired 
to be neutral in such a contest. These were stigmatized by the 
name of "cTacA: Mormons^^ and there were not a few of the more 
furious exciters of the people who openly expressed their inten- 
tion to involve them in the common expulsion or extermina- 
tion. 

A system of excitement and agitation was artfully planned 
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and executed with tact It oonsisted in spreading reports and 
rumors of the most feariiil character. As examples :— On the 
morning before my arrival at OBrdiage, I was awakened at an 
early hour by the frightful report, which was asserted with confi- 
dence and apparent consternation, that the Mormons had already 
commenced the work of burning, destruction, and murder ; and 
that every man capable of bearing arms was instantly wanted at 
Carthage, for the protection of the country. We lost no time in 
starting; but when we arrived at Carthage, we could hear no more 
concerning this story. Again : during the few days that the mili- 
tia were encamped at Carthage, frequent applications were made 
to me to send a force here and a force there, and a force all 
about the country, to prevent murders, robberies, and larcenies^ 
which, it was said, were threatened by the Mormons. No such 
forces were sent ; nor were any such offences committed at that 
time, except the stealing of some provisions, and there was 
never the least proof that this was done by a Mormon. Again : 
on my late visit to Hancock county, I was informed by some of 
their violent enemies, that the larcenies of the Mormons had 
become unusually numerous and insufferable. They indeed ad- 
mitted that but little had been done in this way in their imme- 
diate vicinity. But they insisted that sixteen horses had been 
stolen by the Mormons in one night, near Lima, in the county 
of Adams. At the close of the expedition, I called at this same 
town of Lima, and upon inquiry was told that no horses had 
been stolen in that neighborhood, but that sixteen horses had 
been stolen in one night in Hancock county. This last inform- 
ant being told of the Hancock story, again changed the venue 
to another distant settlement in the northern edge of Adams. 

As my object ih visiting Hancock was expressly to assist in 
the execution of the laws, and not to violate them, or to witness 
or permit their violation, as I was convinced that the Mormon 
leaders had committed a crime in the destruction of the press, 
and had resisted the execution of process, I determined to exert 
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the wfaola force of the State, if neoeMSiy, to bring tinm to 
tioe. But ■eeing the great ezdteineDt in die pnblie mind, and 
the manifeet tendency of thia excitement to mn into moboeney, 
I waa of opinion, that before I acted, I oogfat to obtain » pledge 
from the officers and men to aopport me in strietlj legal meaa- 
uret, and to protect the priaonera in case they aorreodered. For 
I waa determined, if poaeible, that the forms of law should noC 
be made the catapaw of a mob, to seduce these peo|4e to a 
quiet surrender, as the convenient victims of popular jfoiy. I 
therefore called together the whole force then assembled at 
Carthage, and made an address, explaining to them what I could, 
and what I could not, legally do ; and also adducing to them va- 
rious reasons why they as well as the Mormons should submit 
to the laws ; and why, if they had resolved upon revolutiooarj 
proceedings, their purpose should be abandoned. The aaaem* 
bled troops seemed much pleased with the address ; and upon 
its conclusion the officers and men unanimously voted, with ac- 
clamation, to sustain me in a strictly legal course, and that the 
prisoners should be protected from violence. Upon the arrival 
of additional forces from Warsaw, McDonough, and Schuyler, 
similar addresses were made, with the same result - 

It seemed to me that these votes fully authorized me to prom- 
ise the accused Mormons the protection of the law in case they 
surrendered. They were accordingly duly informed that if they 
surrendered they would be protected, and if they did not, the 
whole force of the State would be called out, if necessary, to 
compel their submission A force of ten men was despatched 
with the constable to make the arrests and to guard the prison- 
ers to head-quarters. 

In the meantime, Joe Smith, as Lieut-Grenenil of the Nauvoo 
Legion, had declared martial law in the city ; the Legion was 
assembled, and ordered under arms ; the members of it resid- 
ing in the country were ordered into town. The Mormon set- 
tlements obeyed the summons of their leader, and marched to 
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his assistance. Nauyoo was one great military camp, strictly 
guarded and watched ; and no ingress or egress was allowed, 
except upon the strictest examination. In one instance, which 
came to my knowledge, a citizen of McDonough, who happen- 
ed to be in the city, was denied the privilege of returning, until 
ho made oath that he did not belong to the party at Carthage, 
that he would return home without calling at Carthage, and 
that he would give no information of the movement of the Mor- 
mons. 

However, upon the arrival of the constable and guard, the 
mayor and common council at once signified their willingness 
to surrender, and stated their readiness to proceed to Carthage 
next morning at eight o'clock. Martial law had previously been 
abolished. The hour of eight o'clock came, and the accused 
fitiled to make their appearance. The constable and his escort 
returned. The constable made no effort to arrest any of them, 
nor would he or the guard delay their departure one minute be- 
yond the time, to see whether an arrest could be made. Upon 
their return, they reported that they had been informed that 
the accused had fled and could not be found. 

I immediately proposed to a council of officers to march into 
Nauvoo with the small force then under my command, but the 
officers were of opinion that it was too small, and many of them 
insisted upon a further call of the militia. Upon reflection, I 
was of opinion that the officers were right in the estimate of 
our force, and the project for immediate action was abandoned. 
I was soon informed, however, of the conduct of the constable 
and guard, and then I was perfectly satisfied that a most base 
fraud had been attempted ; that, in fact, it was feared that the 
Mormons would submit, and thereby entitle themselves to the 
protection of the law. It was very apparent that many of the 
bustling, active spirits were afraid that there would be no occa- 
sion for calling out an overwhelming militia force, for marching 
it into Nauvoo, for probable mutiny when there, and for the ex* 
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tennination of the Mormon race. It appeared that the oo 
■table and the escort were fully in the secret^ and acted we 
their part to promote the conspiracy. 

Seeing this to be the state of the case, I delayed any furthe 
call of the militia, to give the accused another opportunity t 
surrender ; for indeed I was most anxious to avoid a genera 
call for the militia at that critical season of the year. Thi 
whole spring season preceding had been unusually wet. Ni 
ploughing of com had been done, and but very little planting 
The season had just changed to be suitable for ploughing. Th< 
crops which had been planted, were universally suffering ; anc 
the loss of two weeks, or even of one, at that time, was likely 
to produce a general famine all over the country. The wheal 
harvest was also approaching ; and if we got into a war, then 
was no foreseeing when it would end, or when the militia coulc 
safely be discharged. In addition to these considerations, al' 
the grist mills in all that section of the coimtry had been swept 
away, or disabled, by the high waters, leaving the inhabitants 
almost without meal or flour, and making it impossible then tc 
procure provisions by impressment or otherwise, for the sua 
tenance of any considerable force. 

This was the time of the high waters ; of astonishing floods 
in all the rivers and creeks in the western country. The Mis* 
sissippi river at St. Louis, was several feet higher than it was 
ever known before ; it was up into the second stories of the 
warehouses on Water street ; the steamboats ran up to these 
warehouses, and could scarcely receive their passengers from 
the second stories ; the whole American bottom was overflowed 
from eight to twenty feet deep, and steamboats freely crossed 
the bottom along the road from St. Louis to the opposite blufia 
in Illinois ; houses and fences and stock of all kinds, were swept 
away, the fields near the river, after the water subsided, being 
covered with sand from a foot to three feet deep ; which was 
generally thrown into ridges and washed into gullies, so as to 
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spoil the land for cultivation. Families had great difficulty in 
making their escape. Through the actiye exertions of Mr. 
Pratt, the mayor of St, Louis, steamboats were sent in every 
direction to their reliefl The boats found many of the families 
on the tops of their houses just ready to be floated away. The 
inhabitants of the bottom lost nearly all their personal property. 
A large number of them were taken to St. Louis in a state of 
entire destitution, and their necessities were supplied by the 
contributions of the charitable of that city. A larger number 
were forced out on to the Illinois bluffs, where they encamped, 
and were supplied with provisions by the neighboring inhab- 
itants. This freshet nearly ruined the ancient village of Kas- 
kaskia. The inhabitants were driven away and scattered, many 
of them never to return. For many years before this flood, 
there had been a flourishing institution at Kaskaskia, under the 
direction of an order of nuns of the Catholic Church. They had 
erected an extensive building, which was surrounded and filled 
by the waters to the second story. But they were all safely 
taken away, pupils and all, by a steamboat which was sent to 
their relief, and which ran directly up to the building and re- 
ceived its inmates from the second story. This school was now 
transferred to St. Louis, where it yet remains. All the rivers 
and streams in Illinois were as high, and did as much damage 
in proportion to their length and the extent of their bottoms, as 
the Mississippi. . 

This great flood destroyed the last hope of getting provisions 
at home; and I was totally without funds belonging to the 
State, with which to purchase at more distant markets, and 
there was a certainty that such purdiases could not have been 
made on credit abroad. For these reasons I was desirous of 
avoiding a war, if it could be avoided. 

In the meantime, I made a requisition upon the oflicers of 
the Nauvoo legion for the State arms in their possession. It 
appears that there was no evidence in the quartermaster-gen- 
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eraPs office of the number and description of arms with wbieb 
the legion had been furnished. Dr. Bennett, after he had been 
appointed quartermaster-general, had joined the Mormoiis, and 
had disposed of the public arms as he pleased, without keeping 
or giving any account of them. On this subject I applied to 
(ren. Wilson Law for information. He had lately been the 
major-general of the legion. He had seceded from the Mormon 
party ; was one of the owners of the proscribed press ; had left 
the city, as he said, in fear of his life ; and was one of the par^ 
asking for justice against its constituted authorities. He was 
interested to exaggerate the number of arms, rather than to 
place it at too low an estimate. From his information I learned 
that the legion had received three pieces of cannon and about 
two hundred and fifty stand of small arms and their accoutre- 
ments. Of these, the three pieces of cannon and two hundred 
and twenty stand of small arms were surrendered. These arms 
were demanded, because the legion was illegally used in the 
destruction of the press, and in enforcing martial law in the 
city, in open resistance to legal process, and the posse oomr 
itatus, 

I demanded the surrender also, on account of the great prej- 
udice and excitement which the possession of these arms by 
the Mormons had always kindled in the minds of the people. 
A large portion of the people, by pure misrepresentation, had 
been made to believe that the legion had received of the State 
as many as thirty pieces of artillery and five or six thousand 
stand of small arms, which, in all probability, would soon be 
wielded for the conquest of the country ; and for their sub- 
jection to Mormon domination. I was of opinion that the re- 
moval of these arms would tend much to allay this excitement 
and prejudice ; and in point of fact, although wearing a severe 
aspect, would be an act of real kindness to the Mormons them- 
selves. 

On the 2dd or ^^4th day of June, Joe Smith, the mayor of 
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NauTOO, together with h» brother Kram and all the members 
of the council and all others demanded, came into CSarthage 
and surrendered themselves prisoners to the constable, on the 
charge of riot. Hiey all voluntarily entered into a recognizance 
before the justice of the peace, for their appearance at court to 
answer the charge. And all of them were discharged fh>m 
custody except Joe and Hiram Smith, agunst whom the magis- 
trate had issued a new writ, on a complaint of treason. They 
were immediately arrested by the constable on this chaige, and 
retained in his custody to answer it. 

The overt act of treason charged against them consisted in 
the alleged levying of war agunst the State by declaring mar- 
tial law in Nauvoo, and in ordering out the legion to resist the 
posse comitatus. Their actual guiltiness of the charge would de- 
pend upon circumstances. If their opponents had been seeking 
to put the law in force in good faith, and nothing more, then 
an array of a military force in open resistance to the posse com- 
itatus and the militia of the State, most probably would have 
amounted to treason. But if those opponents merely intended to 
use the process of the law, the militia of the State, and the posse 
comitatus, as cats-paws to compass the possessions of their per- 
sons for the purpose of murdering them afterwards, as the sequel 
demonstrated the fact to be, it might well be doubted whether 
they were guilty of treason. 

Soon after the surrender of the Smiths, at their request I de- 
spatched Captain Singleton with his company from Brown 
county to Nauvoo, to guard the town ; and 1 authorized him to 
take command of the legion. He reported to me afterwards, 
that he called out the legion for inspection ; and that upon two 
hours' notice two thousand of them assembled, all of them 
armed ; and this after the public arms had been taken away 
from them. So it appears that they had a sufficiency of private 
arms for any reasonable purpose. 

After the Smiths had been arrested on the new chanre of 
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treason, the justice of the peace postponed tbe examinatioB, 
oaiise neither of the parties were prepared with their witnei 
for trial. In the meantime, he oonmiitted them to the jail 
the county for greater seonritj. 

In all this matter the justice of the peace and oonatafc 
though humble in office, were acting in a high and indepeodi 
capacity, far beyond any legal power in me to oontrol. I cc 
sidered that the executive power could only be called in to i 
sist, and not to dictate or control their action ; that in the hui 
ble sphere of their duties they were as independent, and doth 
with as high authority by the law, as the ezeoutiTe d^iertmeo 
and that my province was simply to aid them with the ibroe < 
the State. It is true, that so fiu* as I could prevail on them I 
advice, I endeavored to do so. The prisoners were not in mi 
tary custody, or prisoners of war ; and I could no more legal 
control these officers, than I could the superior courts of justic 

Some persons have supposed that I ought to have had the 
sent to some distant and friendly part of the State, for eonfin 
ment and trial ; and that I ought to have searched them for co 
cealed arms ; but these surmises and suppositions are readil 
disposed of, by the fact, that they were not my prisoners ; bi 
were the prisoners of the constable and jailer, under the dire 
tion of the justice of the peace. And also by the &ot, that b 
law they could be tried in no other county than Hancock. 

The jail in which they were confined, is a considerable ston 
building ; containing a residence for the jailer, cells for the doc 
and secure confinement of prisoners, and one larger room n< 
so strong, but more airy and comfortable than the cells. Hie 
were put into the cells by the jailer ; but upon their remoi 
strance and request, and by my advice, they were transferre 
to the larger room ; and there they remained until the fini 
catastrophe. Neither they nor I, seriously apprehended an a) 
tack on the jail through the guard stationed to protect it. No 
did I apprehend the least danger on their part of an attempt t 
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escape. For I was very sure that any such aa attempt would 
have been the signal of their immediate death. Indeed, if they 
had escaped, it would have been fortunate for the purposes of 
those who were anxious for the expulsion of the Mormon popu 
lation. For the great body of that people would most assured- 
ly have followed their prophet and principal leaders, as they 
did in their flight from Missouri.* 

The force assembled at Carthage amounted to about twelve 
or thirteen hundred men, and it was calculated that four or five 
hundred more were assembled at Warsaw. Nearly all that 
portion resident in Hancock were anxious to be marched into 
Nauvoo. This measure was supposed to be necessary to search 
for counterfeit money and the apparatus to make it, and also to 
strike a salutary terror into the Mormon people by an exhibi- 
tion of the force of the State, and thereby prevent future out- 
rages, murders, robberies, burnings, and the like, apprehended 
as the effect of Mormon vengeance, on those who had taken a 
part against them. On my part, at one time, this arrangement 
was agreed to. The morning of the 27th day of June was appoint- 

* I learned afterwards that the leaders of the anti-Mormons did rnueh 
to stimulate their followers to the murder of the Smiths in jail, by al- 
leging that the governor intended to favor their escape. If this had 
been tme, and could have been well carried out, it would have been 
the best way of getting rid of the Mormons. These leaders of the Mor^ 
mons would never have dared to return, and they would have been 
followed in their flight by all their church. I had such a plan in my 
mind, but I had never breathed it to a living soul, and was thus 
thwarted in ridding the State of the Mormons two years before they 
aetually left» by the insane frenzy of the anti-Mormons. Joe Smith, 
when he escaped from Missouri, had no difficulty in again collecting 
his sect about him at Nauvoo ; and so the twelve apostles, after they 
had been at the head of affairs long enough to establish their authority 
and influence as leaders, had no difficulty in getting nearly the whole 
body of Mormons to follow them into the wilderness two years after 
the death of their pretended prophet 
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w*rrti «/i vamy^J. OcnamrmMl threats came to mv ears of deitror- 
Inn ih'! f^ty and mijrd#?nng or expelling the inhabitantiL 

I lia/J n^' ohy'/itifjn Uy eane the terrors of the people by aoch 
a ditipiay of forr'^r, anrl wan mrM anxious also to search for the 
alle|(<'^J Apparatun for making r.'ounterfeit money: and, in fiM!t. 
Ut iri'jutn; luUf all t\it; <rhar^rrs against that people, if I cookl 
hav<t hfMU aHnurrrd of rny r^r^mmand against matinj and insab- 
ordinatf'>n, J5ut I gra/lually U^amed, to my entire satisfaction, 
Uiat llifrrc wan a plan Ut get the troops into NauYOo, and thei« 
to l^rgin the war, probably by some of our own party, or some 
of th(; M^'>«'/Jing Mormons, taking advantage of the night, to fire 
on our own forc^*,, and then laying it on the Mormons. I waa 
HatiNfic^l that th<rn; were those amongst us fully capable of sudi 
an act, hoping tlmt in the alarm, bustle, and confusion of a mili- 
tia camfs the truth f^>uld not be discovered, and that it might 
\t*Au\ Ur the desired collision. 

I hiui many objc^ctions to be made the dupe of any such or 
Miniihir artifice. 1 was oj>enIy and boldly opposed to any attack 
on th<*, city, unloss it should become necessary, to arrest prison- 
ers l(?gally charged and rJemandc^l. Indeed, if any one will re- 
flf3('t upon the number of women, inoffensive and young persons, 
and innrxuait children, which must bo contained in such a city 
of twelve or fifleen thousand inhabitants, it would seem to me 
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his heart would relent and rebel against audi violent reaolo- 
tions. Nothing but the moat blinded and obdurate fury could 
incite a person, even if he had the power, to the willingness of 
driving such persons, bare and houseless, on to the prairies, to 
starve, sufier, and even steal, as they must have done, for sub- 
sistence. No one who has children of his own would think of 
it for a moment. 

Besides this, if we had been ever so much disposed to com- 
mit such an act of wickedness, we evidently had not the power 
to do it. I was well assured that the Mormons, at a short no- 
tice, could muster as many as two or three thousand well- 
armed men. We had not more than seventeen hundred, with 
three pieces of caAnon, and about twelve hundred stand of small 
arms. We had provisions for two days only, and would be 
compelled to disband at the end of that time. To think of be- 
ginning a war under such circumstances was a plain absurdity. 
If the Mormons had succeeded in repulsing our attack, as most 
likely would have been the case, the country must neoessaiilj 
be'given up to their ravages until a new force could be assem- 
bled, and provisions made for its subsistence. Or if we should 
have succeeded in driving them from their city, they would have 
scattered ; and, being justly incensed at our barbarity, and suf- 
fering with privation and hunger, would have spread desolation 
all over the country, without any possibility, on our part, with 
the force we then had, of preventing it. Again : they would 
have had the advantage of being able to subsist their force in 
the field by plundering their enemies. 

All these considerations were duly urged by me upon the 
attention of a council of officers, convened on the morning of 
27th of June. I also urged upon the council, that such wanton 
and improvoked barbarity on their part would turn the sym- 
pathy of the people in the surrounding counties in favor of the 
Mormons, and therefore it would be impossible to raise a vol- 
unteer militia force to protect such a people against them. 
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Many of the ofiicen admitted that there mi^t be danger of 
collision. But such was the blind fury prevmiling at the time^ 
though not showing, itself by much Yisible excitement^ that a 
small majority of the council adhered to the first rescdution of 
marching into Nauvoo ; most of the officers of the Schuyler 
and McDonough militia voting against it, and most of those of 
the county of Hancock voting in its favor. 

A very responsible duty now devolved upon me, to determine 
whether I would, as commander-in-chief, be governed by the 
advice of this majority. I had no hesitation in deciding that I 
would not ; but on the contrary, I ordered the troops to be dis- 
banded, both at Carthage and Warsaw, with the ezeepticm of 
tfiree companies, two of which were retained as a guard to the 
Jail, and the other was retained to accompany me to Nauvoa 

The officers insisted much in council upon the necessity of 
marching to that place to search for apparatus to make coun- 
terfeit money, and more particularly to terrify the Mormons 
ftem attempting any open or secret measures of vengeance 
against the citizens of the county, who had taken a part against 
them or their leaders. To ease their terrors on this head, I 
proposed to them that I would myself proceed to the city, ac- 
companied by a small force, make the proposed search, and de- 
liver an address to the Mormons, and tell them plainly what 
degree of excitement and hatred prevailed against them in the 
minds of the whole people, and that if any open or secret vio- 
lence should be committed on the persons or property of those 
who had taken part against them, that no one would doubt but 
that it had been perpetrated by them, and that it would be the 
sure and certain means of the destruction of their city and the 
extermination of their people. 

I ordered two companies under the command of Capt. R. F. 
Smith, of the Carthage Grays, to guard the jail. In selecting 
these companies, and particularly the company of the Carthage 
Ghmys for this service, I have been subjected to some censure. 
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It has been said that this oompan j had already been guilty of 
mutiny, and had been ordered to be arrested whilst in the en^'K 
oampment at Carthage ; and that they and their offioers wer« 
the deadly enemies of the prisoners. Indeed it would have 
been difficult to find friends of the prisoners under my com- 
mand, unless I had called in the Mormcms as a guard ; and this 
I was satisfied would have led to the immediate war, and the 
sure death of the prisoners. 

It is true that this company had behaved badly towards the 
brigadier-general in command, on the occasion when the prison- 
ers were shown along the line of the McDonough militia. This 
company had been ordered as a guard. Hiey were under the 
belief that the prisoners, who were arrested for a capital offence, 
were shown to the troops in a kind of triumph ; and that thsf* 
had been called on as a triumphal escort to grace the procession. 
Hiey also entertained a very bad feeling towards the brigadier- 
general who commanded their service on the occasion. Hie 4 'i 
truth is, however, that this company was never ordered to be 
arrested ; that the Smiths were not shown to the McDonoai^ 
troops as a mark of honor and triumph, but were shown to 
them at the urgent request of the troops themselves, to gratify 
their curiosity in beholding persons who had made themselves 
so notorious in the country. 

When the Carthage Grays ascertained what was the true 
motive in showing the prisoners to the troops, they were per- 
fectly satisfied. All due atonement was made on their part, 
for their conduct to the brigadier-general, and they cheerfully 
returned to their duty. 

Although I knew that this company were the enemies of the 
Smiths, yet I had confidence in their loyalty and integrity; 
because their captain was universally spoken of as a most re- 
spectable citizen and honorable man. Hie company itself was 
an old independent company, well armed, uniformed, and 
drilled ; and the members of it were the elite of the militia of^ 
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the county. I relied upon this company eiyefliaJly, beoanae it 
was an independent company, for a long time instracted and 
practiced in military discipline and subordination. I also had 
their word and honor, officers and men, to do their duty accord- 
ing to law. Besides all this, the officers and most of the men 
resided in Carthage ; in the near vicinity of Nauvoo ; and, as I 
thought, must know that they would make themselves and their 
property convenient and conspicuous marks of Mormon ven- 
geance, in case they were guilty of treachery. 

I had at first intended to select a guard from the county of 
McDonough, but the militia of that county were very much dia- 
aatisfied to remain ; their crops were sufiering at home ; they 
were in a perfect fever to be discharged ; and I was destitute of 
provisions to supply them for more than a few days. They 
were far from home, where they could not supply themselves. 
Whilst the Carthage company could board at their own houses, 
and would be put to little inconvenience in comparison. 

What gave me greater confidence in the selection of this com- 
pany as a prudent measure was, that the selection was first sug- 
gested and urged by the brigadier-general in command, who 
was well known to be utterly hostile to all mobocracy and vio- 
lence towards the prisoners, and who was openly charged by 
the violent party with being on the side of the Mormons. At 
any rate I knew that the jail would have to be guarded as long 
as the prisoners were confined ; that an imprisonment for trea- 
son might last the whole summer and the greater part of the 
autumn before a trial could be had in the circuit court ; that it 
would be utterly impossible in the circumstances of the country 
to keep a force there from a foreign county for so lon^ a time ; 
and that a time must surely come when the duty of guarding 
the jail would necessarily devolve on the citizens of the county. 

It is true, also, that at this time I had not believed or suspect- 
ed that any attack was to be made upon the prisoners in jaiL 
' It is true that I was aware that a great deal of hatred existed 
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against them, and that there were those who would do them an 
injury if they could. I had heard of some threats being made, 
but none of an attack upon the prisoners whilst in jail. These 
threats seemed to be made by individuals not acting in concert. 
They were no more than the bluster which might have been ex- 
pected, and furnished no indication of numbers combining fi>r 
this or any other purpose. 

I must here be permitted to say, also, that frequent appeals 
had been made to me to make a dean and thorough work of 
the matter, by exterminating the! Mormons, or expelling them 
from the State. An opinion seemed generally to prevail, that 
the sanction of executive authority would l^alize the act ; and 
all persons of any influence, authority, or note, who conversed 
with me on the subject, frequently and repeatedly stated their 
total unwillingness to act without my direction, or in any mode 
except according to law. 

This was a circumstance well calculated to conceal from me 
the secret machinations on foot. I had constantly contended 
against violent measures, and so had the brigadier-general in 
command ; and I am convinced that unusual pains were taken 
to conceal from both of us the secret measures resolved upon. 
It has been said, however, that some person named Williams, in 
a public speech at Carthage, called for volunteers to murder the 
Smiths ; and that I ought to have had him arrested. Whether 
such a speech was really made or not, is yet unknown to me. 

Having ordered the guard, and lefl General Deming in com- 
mand in Carthage, and discharged the residue of the militia, I 
immediately departed for Nauvoo, eighteen miles distant, ac- 
companied by Col. Buckmaster, Quartermaster-General, and 
Capt. Dunn's company of dragoons. 

Afler we had proceeded four miles. Colonel Buckmaster inti- 
mated to me a suspicion that an attack would be made upon the 
jail, lie stated the matter as a mere suspicion, arising from 
having seen two persons converse together at Carthage with 
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•ome air of mystery. I myself entertained no W Mpi don ef 
such an attack ; at any rate, none before the next daj in the a^ 
tcrnoon ; because it was notorious that we had departed from 
Carthago with the declared intention of bdng absent M least 
two days. I could not believe that any person would attack 
the jail whilst we were in Nauvoo, and tiiereby expose my Ii& 
And the life of my companions to the sudden vengeanoe of the 
Mormons, upon hearing of the death of their leaders. Never* 
tholoss, acting upon the principle of providing agunat mere pos- 
sibilities, I sent back one of the company with a special order 
to Capt Smith to guard the jail stricUy, and at the peril at his 
life, until my return. 

Wo proceeded on our journey four miles further. Bj this 
time I had convinced myself that no attack would be made on 
tho jail that day or night. I supposed that a regard for my 
safety and the safety of my companions would prevent an at- 
tack until those to bo engaged in it could be assured of our de- 
parture from Nauvoo. 1 still think that this ought to have ap- 
peared to mo to be a reasonable supposition. 

1 therefore determined at this point to omit making the 
search for counterfeit money at Nauvoo, and defer an examina- 
tion of all the other abominations charged on that people, in or- 
der to return to Carthago that same night, that I might be on 
the ground in person, in time to prevent an attack upon the jail, 
if any had been meditated. To this end we called a halt ; the 
baggage wagons were ordered to remain where they were until 
towards evening, and then return to Carthage. 

Having made these arrangements we proceeded on our march 
and arrived at Nauvoo about four o'clock of the aflemoon of 
the 27th day of June. As soon as notice could be given, a 
crowd of the citizens assembled to hear an address which I pro- 
posed to deliver to them. The number present has been vari- 
ously estimated from one to five thousand. 

In this address I stated to them how, and in what, their funo> 
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tionaries had violated the laws. Also, the many aoandaloos re- 
ports in circulation against them, and that these reports, whether 
true or fitlse, were generally believed by thf people. I dis- 
tinctly stated to them the amount of hatred and prejudice which 
prevailed everywhere against them, and the causes of it, at 
length. 

I also told them plainly and emphatically, that if any ven- 
geance should be attempted openly or secretly against the per- 
sons or property of the citizens who had taken part against their 
leaders, that the public hatred and excitement was such, that 
thousands would assemble for the total destruction of their dty 
and the extermination of their people ; and that no power in 
the State would be able to prevent it During this address 
some impatience and resentment were manifested by the Mor- 
mons, at the recital of the various reports enumerated concern- 
ing them ; which they strenuously and indignantiy denied to be 
true. They claimed to be a law-abiding people, and insbted 
that as they looked to the law alone for their protection, so 
were they careful themselves to observe its provisions. Upon 
the conclusion of this address, I proposed to take a vote on the 
question, whether they would strictly observe the laws, even in 
opposition to their prophet and leaders. The vote was unani- 
mous in favor of this proposition. 

The anti-Mormons contended that such a vote firom the Mor- 
mons signified nothing ; and truly the subsequent history of 
that people showed clearly that they were loudest in their pro- 
fessions of attachment to the law whenever they were guilty of 
the greatest extravagances ; and in &ct, that they were so ignor- 
ant and stupid about matters of law, that they had no means of 
judging of the legality of their conduct, only as they were in- 
structed by their spiritual leaders. 

A short time befbre sundown we departed on our return to 
Carthage. When we had proceeded two miles we met two in- 
dividuals, one of them a Mormon, who informed us that the 
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Smiths had been assassinated in jaU, about five or mx o*olook 
of that day. Hie intelligence seemed to strike every one with 
a kind of dumbness. As td myself it was perfectlj astound- 
ing ; and I anticipated the very worst consequences from it 
The Mormons had been represented to me as a lawleasi, in&to- 
ated, and fanatical people, not governed by the ordinary mo- 
tives which influence the rest of mankind. If so, most likely an 
exterminating war would ensue, ssxd the whole land would be 
covered with desolation. 

Acting upon this supposition, it was my duty to provide as 
well as I could for the event. I therefore ordered the two mes- 
sengers into custody, and to be returned with us to Carthage. 
This was done to get time to make such arragements as could 
be made, and to prevent any sudden explosion of Mormon ex- 
citement before they could be written to by their friends at 
Carthage. I also despatched messengers to Warsaw, to advise 
the citizens of the event But the people there knew all about 
the matter before my messengers arrived. They, like myself 
anticipated a general attack all over the country. The women 
and children were removed across the river ; and a committee 
was despatched that night to Quincy for assistance. The next 
morning by daylight the ringing of the bells in the city of 
Quincy, announced a public meeting. The people assembled 
in great numbers at an early hour. The Warsaw committee 
stated to the meeting that a party of Mormons had attempted 
to rescue the Smiths out of jail ; that a party of Missourians 
and others, had killed the prisoners to prevent their escape ; 
that the governor and his party were at Nauvoo at the time 
when intelligence of the fact was brought there ; that they had 
been attacked by the Nauvoo legion, and had retreated to a 
house where they were then closely besieged. That the gover- 
nor had sent out word that he could maintain his position for 
two days, and would be certain to be massacred if assistance 
did not arrive by the end of that time. It is unnecessary to 
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say £hat this esatiTQ story was a fitbrication. It was of a piece 
with the other reports put into circulation by the anti-Mor. 
mon party, to influence the public mind and call the people to 
their assistance. The effect of it, however, was that by ten 
o'clock on the 28th of June, between two and three hundred 
men from Quincy, under the command of Major Flood, em- 
barked on board of a steamboat for Nauvoo, to assist in rais- 
ing the siege, as they honestly believed. 

As for myself, I was well convinced that those, whoever they 
were, who assassinated the Smiths, meditated in turn my assas- 
sination by the Mormons. The very circumstances of the case 
iully corroborated the information which I aflierwards received, 
that upon consultation of the assassins it was agreed amongst 
them that the murder must be committed whilst the governor 
was at Nauvoo ; that the Mormons would naturally suppose 
that he had planned it ; and that in the first outpouring of their 
indignation, they would assassinate him, by way of retaliation. 
And that thus they would get dear of the Smiths and the gov- 
ernor, all at once. They also supposed, that if they could so 
contrive the matter as to have the governor of the State assas* 
sinated by the Mormons, the public excitement would be greatly 
increased against that people, and would result in their expul- 
sion from the State at least. 

Upon hearing of the assassination of the Smiths, I was sensi- 
ble that my command was at an end ; that my destruction was 
meditated as well as that of the Mormons ; and that I could not 
reasonably confide longer in the one party or in the other. 

The question then arose, what would be proper to be done. 
A war was expected by everybody. I was desirous (^preserv- 
ing the peace. I could not put myself at the head of the Mor- 
mon force with any kind of propriety, and without exciting 
greater odium against them than already existed. I could not 
put myself at the head of the anti-Mormon party, because they 
had justly forfeited my confidence, and my command over them 
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was put an end to by mutiny and treadiery. I oould not pal 
myself at the bead of either of these forces, because boA of 
them in turn had violated the law ; and, as I then beliered, 
meditated further aggression. It appeared to me lliat if a war 
ensued, I ought to have a force in whidi I could confide, and 
that I ought to establish my head-quarters at a place where I 
could learn the truth as to what was going on. 

For these reasons, I determined to proceed to Qoincj, a plaoe 
favorably situated for receiving the earliest intdligence, for 
issuing orders to raise an army if necessary, and for providing 
supplies for its subsistence. But first, I det^mined to letom 
back to Carthage and make such arrangem^its as could be 
made for the pacification and defence of the country. When I 
arrived there, about ten o^clock at night, I found that great 
consternation prevailed. Many of the citizens had departed 
with their &milies, and others were preparing to ga As the 
country was utterly defenceless, this seemed to me to be a 
proper precaution. One company of the guard stationed by 
me to guard the jail, had disbanded and gone home before the 
jail was attacked ; and many of the Carthage Grays departed 
soon afterwards. 

Gen. Deming, who was absent in the country during the 
murder, had returned ; he volunteered to remain in comnoiand 
of a few men, with orders to guard the town, observe the prog- 
ress of events, and to retreat if menaced by a superior force. 

Here also I found Dr. Richards and John Taylor, two of the 
principal Mormon leaders, who had been in the jail at the time 
of the attack, and who voluntarily addressed a most pacific ex- 
hortation to their fellow-citizens, which was the first intelligence 
of the murder which was received at Nauvoo. I think it very 
probable that the subsequent good conduct of the Mormons is 
attributable to the arrest of the messengers, and to the influ- 
ence of this letter. 

Having made these arrangements, I departed for Quinqy. 
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On my road thither, I heard of a body of militia marching 
from Schuyler, and another from Brown. It appears that or- 
ders had been sent out in my name, but without my knowledge, 
for the militia of Schuyler county. I immediately counter- 
manded their marbh, and they returned to their homes. When 
I arrived at Columbus, I found that Capt. Jonas had raised a 
company of one hundred men, who were just ready to march. 
By my advice they postponed their march, to await further 
orders. 1 arrived at Quincy on the morning of the 29th of 
June, about eight o'clock, and immediately issued orden, pro- 
visionally, for raising an imposing force, when it should seem 
to be necessary. 

I remained at Quincy for about one month, during which 
time a committee from Warsaw waited on me, with a written 
request that I would expel the Mormons from the State. It 
seemed that it never occurred to these gentlemen that I had no 
power to exile a citizen ; but they insisted that if this were not 
done, their party would abandon the State. This requisition 
was refused of course. 

During this time also, with the view of saving expense, keep- 
ing the peace, and having a force which would be removed from 
the prejudices in the country, I made application to the United 
States for five hundred men of the regular army, to be stationed 
for a time in Hancock county, which was subsequently refhsed. 

During this time also, I had secret agents amongst all parties, 
observing their movements ; and was accurately informed of 
everything which was meditated on both sides. It appeared 
that the anti-Mormon party had not relinquished their hostility 
to the Mormons, nor their determination to expel them, but 
had deferred further operations until the &11 season, after they 
had finished their summer's work on their fiurms. 

When I first went to Carthage, and during all this difficult 
business, no public officer ever acted firom purer or more patri- 
otic intentions than I did. I was perfectly conscious of the ut- 
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most integrity in all my actions, and felt lifted up fiir aboi 
mere party considerations. But I had scarcely arriTed al 
scene of action before the whig press oonmienoed tlie most 
lent abuse, and attributed to me the basest motives. It wa 
leged in the Sangamon Journal, and repeated in the other ^ 
newspapers, that the governor had merely gone over to cec 
an alliance with the Mormons ; that the leaders would no 
brought to punishment, but that a full privilege would be 
corded to them to commit crimes of every hue and grad< 
return for their support of the democratic party. I mem 
this, not by way of complaint, for it is only the privilege (d 
minority to complain, but for its influence upon the people. 
I observed that I was narrowly watched in all my proeeedi 
by my whig fellow-citizens, and was suspected of an inteni 
to favor the Mormons. 1 felt that 1 did not possess the oc 
dencc of the men 1 commanded, and that they had been indu 
to withhold it by the promulgation of the most abomina 
fiilsehoods. 1 felt the necessity of possessing their confide] 
in order to give vigor to my action ; and exerted myself 
every way to obtain it, so that 1 could control the excited n 
titudc who were under my command. 1 succeeded better fo 
time than could have been expected ; but who can control 
action of a mob without possessing their entire confidence ? 
is true, also, that some unprincipled democrats all the time 
peared to be very busy on the side of the Mormons, and t 
circumstance was well calculated to increase suspicion of ev< 
one who had the name of democrat. 
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Aoeount of the mawlnrtlon of the Smith*— Done bj the forces at Wmmw— Treadieffy 
of the Carthage Greya— Franklin A. Worrell— Attack on the Jail— M order of Joe 
and Hiram Smith— Character of Joe Smith— Character of the leading Monnona— 
Character of the Mormon people— Aflklrs of the Church— Sidney Rlgdon^ prophe* 
ciea— The twelre apostlea— Trtnmph of the tweWe— Increaae of Mormonism— Cauaea 
of it— Governor Ford and Herod and Pilate— The Mormons quit preaching to the 
Gentiles— Character of their preaching— Increased hostility of the ^ Saints**— Deter^ 
mination to expel the Mormons— Both parties ready to set aside free goremment — 
Natural inclination to despotism— Presidential election of 1844— Iniktuation of the 
people — State election — Colonel Taylor^s visit to the Mormons induces them to vote 
the democratic ticket— The fkult laid on the Governor— Fresh determination to ex* 
pel the Mormons— Conduct of the whig press— Pusillanimity of politicians— General 
Hardin— Colonel Baker— Colonel Weatherfurd — Colonel Merriman— Anti-Mormon 
wolf-hunt— Military expedition to Hancock- Militia infected with anli-Mormonism 
— Surrender of two persons ac c used of the murder— Terms of surrender arranged 
by Colonel Baker— Incompetency of a militia force in such casea— Prosecution of 
the murderers— Riotous trials— Constitution in relation to changes of venue— Trial 
of the Mormons for destroying the prese-rBoth parties get a Juy to suit them— All 
acquitted- Anarchy In Hancock. 

It was many days after the assassination of the Smiths be- 
fore the circumstances of the murder fully became known. It 
then appeared that, agreeably to previous orders, the puJiWit 
Warsaw had marched on the morning of the 27th of Jlme in 
the direction of Golden's Point, with a view to join the fbroe 
from Carthage, the whole body then to be marched into Nau- 
TOO. But by the time they had gone eight miles, they were 
met by the order to disband ; and learning at the same time 
that the governor was absent at Nauvoo, about two hundred of 
these men, many of them being disguised by blacking their 
faces with powder and mud, hastened immediately to Carthage. 
There they encamped, at some distance from the village, and 
soon learned that one of the a^mpanies left as a guard had dis- 
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\Huu\t'A and rfiturned to their homes ; tlie 
i'MriUii^ti Ori;y% wan stationed bj the ^'^p^^^n in tiie p 
fif|iiiinT, u hundred and fifty yards finom the jaiL ^ hilst < 
ifii-ri w(*r<: detailcJ by him, under the oommand of Sers 
l''nitikliri A. Worrell, to guard the priaoDflrs. A ooxnma 
f ioti wiiN tuMjh eHtablished between the ooni^irstors and the < 
lifiny ; and it was arranged that the guard should hare i 



l^^ijuM crharged with blank cartridges, and fire at the 
vfhim they attempted to enter the jaiL Gen. Demin^ 
wiiN led in coiiiniand, being deserted by some of his troops. 
fN'rsi:ivin|( tlje arrangement with the others, and havinif do f 
iijHin which he could rely, for fear of his life retired finom 
village, 'llie oonspirat^^ni came up, jumped the sligfat fi 
firoiind the juil, w(;rc fired upon by the guard, which, aooon 
lo arraiigenuait, woh overjK>wered immediately, and the as 
nnlN entonMl the priHon, to the door of the room where the 
priNonerN were (viiifincd, with two of their friends, who volu 
rily iMire tlwsrii (Viinpany. An attempt was made to break c 
the ii]fK>r ; but J(Hi Smith heing armed with a six-barrelled 
tfil, fijrniHhod by hJH friendH, fired several times as the door 
burHt<'<i ojM!!!, and wounded three of the assailants. At 
Haine time Heverul shots were fired into the room, by some 
which John Taylor received four wounds, and Hiram Se 
IhM iBstotitly killed. Joe Smith now attempted to escape 
jumping out of the scoond-story window ; but the fall so si 
ncd hlrii that he was unable to rise ; and being placed in a 
ting jKiKture by the conspirators below, they despatched 1 
with four balls shot through his body. . 

llius fell Joe Smith, the most successful impostor in mod 
times ; a man who, though ignorant and coarse, had some gi 
natural parts, which fitted him for temporary success, but wl 
were so obscured and counteracted by the inherent corrupt 
and vices of his nature, that he never could succeed in estabi 
ing a system of policy which looked to permanent 
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the fhtnre. His lusts, his love of money and power, always 
set him to studying present gratifioation and oonvenience, rather 
than the remote consequences of his plans. It seems that no 
power of intellect can save a corrupt man from this error. The 
strong cravings of the animal nature will never give &ir play 
to a fine understanding, the judgment is never allowed to choose 
that good which is &r away, in preference to enticing evil near 
at hand. And this may be considered a wise ordinance of 
Providence, by which the counsels of talented but corrupt men, 
are defeated in the very act which promised success. 

It must not be supposed that the pretended prophet practiced 
the tricks of a common impostor ; that ^e was a dark and 
gloomy person, with a long beard, a grave and severe aspect, 
and a reserved and saintly carriage of his person ; on the con- 
trary, he was full of levity, even to boyism romping ; dressed 
like a dandy, and at times drank like a sailor and swore like a 
pirate. He could, as occasion required, be exceedingly meek 
in his deportment ; and then again rough and boisterous as a 
highway robber ; being always able to satisfy his followers of 
the propriety of his conduct. He always quailcMMefw^ P^^t^r, 
and was arrogant to weakness. At times he couldTput on the 
air of a penitent, as if feeling the deepest humiliation for his 
sins, and suffering unutterable anguish, and indulging in the 
most gloomy forebodings of eternal woe. At such times Be 
would call for the prayers of the brethren in his behalf* with a 
wild and fearful energy and earnestness. He was full six feet 
high, strongly built, and uncommonly well muscled. No doubt 
he was as much indebted for his influence over an ignorant peo- 
ple, to the superiority of his physical vigor, as to his greater 
cunning and intellect 

His followers were divided into the leaders and the led ; the 
first division embraced a numerous class of broken down, un» 
principled men of talents, to be found in every country, who, 
bankrupt in character and fortune, had nothing to lose by de- 
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Belting the known religions, and carving out a new one of didr 
own. They were mostly infidels, who holding all religions ii 
derision, believed that they had as good a rig^t as Quist oi 
Mahomet, or any of the founders of former sjstema, to crests 
one for themselves ; and if they could impose it upon mankind, 
to live upon the labor of their dupes. Tliose of the second 
division, were the credulous wondering part of men, whose 
easy belief and admiring natures, are always the victims of 
novelty, in whatever shape it may come, who have a capacity 
to believe any strange and wonderful matter, if it only be new, 
whilst the wonders of former ages command neither fiuth nor 
reverence ; they were men of feeble purposes, readily subjected 
to the will of the strong, giving themselves up entirely to the 
direction of their leaders ; and this accounts for the very great 
influence of those leaders in controlling them. In other respects 
some of the Mormons were abandoned ro^es, who had taken 
shelter in Nauvoo, as a convenient place for tho head-quarters 
of their viUany ; and others were good, honest, industrious peo- 
ple, who were the sincere victims of an artful delusion. Such 
as these were more the proper objects of pity than persecution. 
With them, their religious belief was a kind of insanity ; and 
certainly no greater calamity can be&ll a human being, than to 
have a mind so constituted as to be made tho sincere dupe of a 
religious imposture. 

The more polished portion of the Mormons were a merry 
set of fellows, fond of music and dancing, dress and gay assem- 
blies. They had their regular dancing parties of gentlemen 
and ladies, and were by no means exclusive in admitting any 
one to them on the score of character. It is a notorious fact, 
that a desperado by the name of Rockwell, liaving attracted 
the affections of a pretty woman, the wife of a Mormon mer- 
chant, took her from her husband by force of arms, to live with 
him in adultery. But whilst she was so living notoriously in 
adultery with a Mormon bully, in the same city with her hus- 
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band, she was freely admitted to the best society in the place, 
to all the gay assemblies, where she and her husband frequently 
met in the same danoe. 

Tlie world now indulged in various conjectures as to the fur- 
ther progress of the Mormon religion. By some persons it was 
believed that it would perish and die away with its founder. 
But upon the principle that ^ the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church," there was now really more cause than ever 
to predict its success. The murder of the Smiths, instead of 
putting an end to the delusion of the Mormons and dispersing 
them, as many believed it would, only bound them together 
closer than ever, gave them new confidence in their faith and 
an increased fimaticism. The Mormon church had been organ- 
ized with a first presidency, composed of Joe and Hiram Smith 
and Sidney Rigdon, and twelve apostles of the prophet, repre- 
senting the apostles of Jesus Christ. The twelve apostles were 
now absent, and until they could be called together the minds 
of the ** saints " were unsettled, as to the future government of 
the church. Revelations were published that the prophet, in 
imitation of the Saviour, was to rise again from the dead. Many 
were looking in gaping wonderment for the fulfilment of this 
revelation, and some reported that they had already seen him, 
attended by a celestial army coursing the air on a great white 
horse. Rigdon, as the only remaining member of the first 
presidency, claimed the government of the church, as being 
successor to the prophet. When the twelve apostles returned 
from foreign parts, a fierce struggle for power ensued between 
them and Rigdon. Rigdon fortified his pretensions by alleging 
the will of the prophet in his favor, and pretending to have 
several new revelations from heaven, amongst which was one 
of a very impolitic nature. This was to the effect, that all the 
wealthy Mormons were to break up their residence at Nauvoo, 
and follow him to Pittsburg. This revelation put both the rich 
and the poor against him. The rich, beaiuse they did not want 
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to leave their propert j ; and the poor, beonne tliej wttdd 
he deserted by the wealthy. Ihis was fiital to the ambitki 
Rigdon ; and the MormoiiB tired of the despotiam of a ooe4 
government, were now willing to decide in &vor of the aj 
ties. Rigdon was expelled from the church as being a £ 
prophet, and left the field with a few followers, to establia 
little delusion of his own, near Pittsburg ; leaving the gOT< 
ment of the main church in the hands of the apostles, n 
Brigham Young, a cunning but vulgar man, at their head, o( 
pjing the place of Peter in the Christian hierarchy. 

Missionaries were despatched to all parts to preach in 
name of the ** martyred Joseph ;*' and the Mormon relig 
thrived more than ever. For awhile it was doubtful whet) 
the reign of the military saints in Nauvoo would not in cou 
of time supplant the meek and lowly system of Christ Th 
w^ere many things to favor their success. The different Ch 
tian sects had lost much of the fiery energy' by which at fi 
they were animated. They had attained to a more subdu 
sober, learned, and intellectual religion. But there is at 
times a large class of mankind who will never be satisfied w 
anything in devotion, short of a heated and wild fanaticia 
The Mormons were the greatest zealots, the most confident 
their faith, and filled with a wilder, fiercer, and more eoterpi 
ing enthusiasm, than any sect on the continent of America ; thi 
religion gave promise of more temporal and spiritual advi 
tages for less labor, and with less personal sacrifice of passic 
lust, prejudice, malice, hatred, and ill-will, than any other pt 
haps in the whole world. Their missionaries abroad, to t 
number of two or three thousand, were most earnest and inde& 
gable in their eflbrts to make converts ; compassing sea ai 
land to make one proselyte. When abroad, they first preachi 
doctrines somewhat like those of tlie Campbellites; Sidney Ri 
don, the inventor of the system, having once been a Campbe 
ite preacher ; and when they had made a &vorable impresdo 
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they began in &r-cff alliisions to open up their myiteriei^ and 
to reyeal to their disciples that a perfect *' fulness of the go&pA^ 
must be expected. Ibis " fulness of the gospel " was looked 
for by the dreamy and wondering disciple, as an indefinite 
something not yet to be comprehended, but which was essen- 
tial to complete happiness and salyation. He was then told 
that God required him to remove to the place of gathering, 
where alone this sublime '' fulness of the gospel " could be fully 
revealed, and completely enjoyed. When he arrived at the 
place of gathering, he was fortified in the new faith by being 
withdrawn from all other influences ; and by seeing and hearing 
nothing but Mormons and Mormomsm; and by association 
with those only who never doubted any of the Mormon dogmas. 
Now the " fulness of the gospel " could be safely made known. 
If it required him to submit to the most intolerable despotism ; 
if it tolerated and encouraged the lusts of the flesh and a pra- 
rality of wives ; if it claimed all the world for the saints ; uni- 
versal dominion for the Mormon leaders ; if it sanctioned mur- 
der, robbery, peijury, and larceny, at the command of their 
priests, no one could now doubt but that this was the " fulness 
of the gospel,'^ the liberty of the saints, with wUoh Christ had 
made them free. 

The Christian world, which has hitherto regarded Mormonism 
with silent contempt, unhappily may yet have cause to fear its 
rapid increase. Modem society is full of material for such a 
religion. At the death of the prophet, fourteen years afber the 
first Mormon Church was organized, the Mormons in all the 
world numbered about two hundred thousand souls (one half 
million according to their statistics) ; a number equal, perhaps, 
to the number of Christians, when the Christian Church was of 
the same age. It is to be feared that, in course of a century, 
some gifled man like Paul, some splendid orator, who will be 
able by his eloquence to attract crowds of the thousands who 
are ever ready to hear, and be carried away by, the sounding 
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hnm and tinkling cymbal of sparkling ontoiy, may fwrimniH 
a hearing, may succeed in breathing a new life into this modfln 
Mahometanism, and make the name of the martyred Josqi 
ring OS loud, and stir the souls of men as mudi, as the migiity 
name of Christ itself. Sharon, Palmyra, Manchester, Kirtland, 
Far West, Adamon Diahmon, Ramus, Nauvoo, and the Gv* 
thage Jail, may become holy and venerable names, places of 
classic interest, in another age ; like Jerusalem, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, and Mount Calvary to the 
Christian, and Mecca and Medina to the Turk. And in that 
event, the author of this history feels degraded by the reflectioB, 
that the humble governor of an obscure State; who would other- 
wise be forgotten in a few years, stands a &ir chance, like Pilate 
and Herod, by their official connection with the true religion, 
of being dragged down to posterity with an immortal name, 
hitched on to the memory of a miserable impostor. There may 
be those whose ambition would le^id them to desire an immor- 
tal name in history, even in those humbling terms. 1 am not 
one of that number. 

About one year after the apostles were installed into power, 
they abandoned for the present the project of converting the 
world to the new roligioii. All the missionaries and members 
abroad were ordered home ; it was announced that the woirid 
had rejected the gospel by the murder of the prophet and patri- 
arch, and was to be Icfl to perish in its sins. In the meantime, 
both before and after this, the elders at Nauvoo quit preaching 
about religion. The Mormons came from every part, pouring 
into the city ; the congregations were regularly called together 
for worship, but instead of expounding the new gospel, the zeal- 
o\is and infuriated preachers now indulged only in curses and 
strains of abuse of the Gentiles, and it seemed to be their design 
•to fill their followers with the greatest amount of hatred to all 
mankind excepting the ** saints.^^ A sermon was no more than 
an inflammatory stump speech, relating to their quarrels with 
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their enemies, and ornamented with an abundance of profimi^. 
From mj own personal knowledge of this people, I can aaj 
with truth, that I have never known much of any of their lead- 
ers who was not addicted to pro&ne swearing. . No other kind 
of discourses than these were heard in the city. Curses upon 
their enemies, upon the country, upon government, upon all 
public officers, were now the lessons taught by the elders, to in- 
flame their people with the highest degree of spite and malice 
against all who were not* of the Mormon church, or its obse- 
quious tools. The reader can readily imagine how a city of fi^ 
teen thousand inhabitants could be wrought up and kept in a 
continual rage by the inflammatory harangues of its leaders. 

In th^ meantime, the anti-Mormons were not idle ; they were 
more than ever determined to expel the Mormons ; and being 
passionately inflamed against them, they made many applica- 
tions for executive assistance. On the other hand, the Mor- 
mons invoked the assistance of government to take vengeance 
upon the murderers of the Smiths. The anti-Mormons asked 
the governor to violate the constitution, which he was sworn to 
support, by erecting himself into a military despot and exiling 
the Mormons. The Mormons, on their part, in their newspa- 
pers, invited the governor to assume absolute power, by taking 
a summary vengeance upon their enemies, by shooting fifty or 
a hundred of them, without judge or jury. Both parties were 
thoroughly disgusted with constitutional provisions, restraining 
them from the summary attainment of their wishes for ven* 
geance ; each was ready to submit to arbitrary power, to the 
flat of a dictator, to make me a king for the time being, or at 
least that I might exercise the power of a king, to abolish both 
the forms and spirit of free government, if the despotism to be 
erected upon its ruins could only be wielded for its benefit, and 
to take vengeance on its enemies. It seems that, notwithstand- 
ing all our strong professions of attachment to liberty, there is 
all the time an unconquerable leaning to the principles of mon^ 
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archy and despotism, whenever the forma, the delsja^ an 
restraints of republican goyemment ihil to correct great 
When the forms of government in the United States were 
invented, the public liberty was thought to be the great o 
of governmental protection. Our ancestors studied to pn 
government from doing harm, by depriving it of power. ' 
would not trust the power of exiling a citizen upon any tei 
or of taking his life, without a fair and impartial trial Id 
courts, even to the people themselves, mudi less to their 
emment. But so infatuated were these parties, so deep did 
feel their grievances, that both of them were enraged in 1 
turn, because the governor firmly adhered to' his oath of of 
refusing to be a party to their revolutionary proceedings 
set aside the government of the country, and execute sumc 
vengeance upon one or the other of them. 

Another election was to come off in August, 1844, for n 
bers of Congress, and for the l^islature ; and an election 
pending throughout the nation for a President of the Ue 
States. The war of party was never more fierce and ten 
than during the pendency of these electiona. The partie 
many places met separately almost every night ; not to ai 
the questions in dispute, but to denounce, ridicule, abuse, 
belittle each other, with sarcasm, clamor, noise, and songs, 
ing which nothing could be heard but hallooing, hurrahing, 
yelling, and then to disperse through town, with insulting tai 
and yells of defiance on either side. 

In all this they were but little less fanatical and frantic on 
subject of politics, than were the Mormons about religion. S 
a state of excitement could not &il to operate unfavorably u 
the Mormon question, involved as it was in the questions 
party politics, by the former votes of the Mormons. A 
means of allaying the excitement, and making the ques( 
more manageable, I was most anxious that the Mormons she 
not vote at this election, and strongly advised them against 
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ing so. But Col. E. D. Taylor went to their city a few days 
before the election, and the Mormons being ever disposed to 
follow the worst advice they could get, were induced by him 
and others to vote for all the democratic candidates. Col. Tay- 
lor found them very hostile to the governor, and on that account 
much disposed not to vote at this election. The leading whig 
anti-Mormons, believing that I had an influence over the Mor- 
mons, for the purpose of destroying it had assured them that 
the governor had planned and been favorable to the murder of 
their prophet and patriarch. The Mormons pretended to sus- 
pect that the governor had given some countenance to the mur- 
der, or at least had neglected to take the proper precautions to 
prevent it. And yet it is strange that at this same election, 
they elected Gen. Deming to be the sheriff of the county, when 
they knew that he had first called out the militia againUt them, 
had concurred with me in all the measures subsequently adopted, 
had been lefl in command at Carthage during my absence at 
Nauvoo, and had lefl his post when he saw that he had no 
power to prevent the murders. As to myself, I shared the fate 
of all men in high places, who favor moderation, who see that 
both parties in the frenzy of their excitement are wrong — es- 
pousing the cause of neither ; which fate always is to be hated 
by both parties. But Col. Taylor, like a skilful politician, de- 
nied nothing, but gave countenance to everything the Mormons 
said of the governor ; and by admitting to them that the gov- 
ernor was a great rascal ; by promising them the support of 
the democratic party, an assurance he was not authorized to 
make, but which they were foolish enough to believe, and by in- 
sisting that the governor was not the democratic party, he over- 
came their reluctance to vote. Nevertheless, for mere political 
effect, without a shadow of justice, the whig leaders and news- 
papers everywhere, and some enemies in the democratic ranks, 
immediately charged this vote of the Mormons to the governor's 
influence ; and this charge being believed by many, made the 
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tair.<« in Fl^uu^crk. in«i v^ d» oapcuBS of mf?ta in aC die «e 
Viriror -Tr.i-.rr.fts ir. Ll.no«. kwa. acd MiaHxxrL to be 
v;rii rru^i.* 'xr:.car.l«»i4 xc a zmc woti hnnt in Hiuaeock ; 
WAA pr>atf»t7 uinonzuxd uuis dK voUes to be faonted 
Mcrrc.rjTA and Jiric Monroes. PrmrsdoDs 
MiMr.'ihllng ¥^7«tr&l rhotiMci mec. with proTisocis tor sex dai 
nui the anti-Mcirrr.on nevvp^cKn. in &!*i of the moTesiect. eo 
K^fi^^ ar.ev the rr.o^t avf-il arrm^cnts of thcAs and robberi 
and m^lrat^d ov3*jra(r<M bj the Mormocsu Tlie vblg pres 
ercTT part of the Unltai States, cazie to their MwistM > c e. T 
democratic new^paper^ and l*>adlns democrats, who hid recw 
the benefit of the Mormon votes to their p^rty. qoailed uzk 
the temp>e?st. leavir^ r.o orsran for the correction of pablic op 
ion, either at horfie or abroad. exi?ept the discredited Mono 
new^pap^r at Nauroo. But rery few of mv prominent den 
cratic friends would dare to come cp to the assistance of tb 
governor, an^j hut few of them dared openlj to vindicate 1 
motives in en'ieavoring to keep the peace. Thev were willi 
and anxiouji for Mormon votes at elections, but thev were t 
willing to ri-sk their popularity with the people, by taking 
part in their favor, even when law and justice, and the Coiu 
tution, were all on their side. Such being the odious charact 
of the Mormons, the hatred of the common people against the] 
and such being the pusillanimity of leading men. in fearing 
encounter it. 

In this state of the case I applied to Brigadier General J. 
Ilardin, of the State militia, and to Colonels Baker and Men 
man, all whigs, but all of them men of military ambition, ai 
they, together with r>>lonel William Weatherford, a democrat 

* Of the ofBcen who were out with me in this expedition, Oenar 
Hardin, Colonels Baker and Weatherford, and Miyor Warren, alU 
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with mj own exertions, succeeded in raising about five hundred 
Tolunteera ; and thus did these whigs, that which my own politi- 
cal friends, with two or three exceptions, were slow to do, from 
a sense of duty and gratitude. 

With this little force under the command of General Hardin, 
I arrived in Hancock county on the 25th of October. The 
malcontents abandoned their design, and all the leaders of it 
fled to Missouri. The Carthage Greys fled almost in a body, 
carrying their arms along with them. During our stay in the 
county the anti-Mormons thronged into the camp, and conversed 
freely with the men, who were fast infected with their prejudices, 
and it was impossible to get any of the officers to aid in ex- 
pelling them. Colonels Baker, Merriman and Weatherford, 
volunteered their services if I would go with them, to cross 
with a force into Missouri, to capture three of the anti-Mormon 
leaders, for whose arrest writs had been issued for the murder 
of the Smiths. To this I assented, and procured a boat, which 
was sent down in the night, and secretly landed a mile above 

wards greatly diBtinguished themseWes ia the Mexican war. Major 
Warren is noticed by General Taylor in his despatches to the war de- 
partment^ as a prudent and gallant officer. Lieutenant-Colonel Weath- 
erford was left a whole day with a few companies to guard the main 
pass at Buena Vista, where he and his men stood, during all that time^ 
the fire of the Mexican artillery, without being allowed to advance near 
enough to return it Colonel Baker, after the fall of General Shields^ 
conunacded a brigade of two Illinois regiments and one New York re- 
giment^ in storming the last stronghold of the Mexicans at the battle 
of Cerro Gordo, in which he and his men behaved most gallantly, car- 
rying everything before them, which completed the entire route of the 
Mexican army. General Hardin at the battle of Buena Vista, in com- 
mand of two Illinois regiments in conjunction with a regiment of Ken- 
tucky volunteers, mada a most gallant charge upon a large body of 
Mexican infantry and lancers, five times the numbers of the American^ 
which decided the victory on our side ; but in which Hardin and many 
other gallant officers and men lost their lives. But they will live in 
the affectionate remembrance of their countrymen, to the latest time. 
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Warsaw. Our little force arrived at that place about hood; 
that nig^ we were to cross to Missouri at GhurchTilIe, and 
seize the accused there encamped with a number of their 
friends ; but that aflcmoon Colonel Baker visited the hostile ea- 
campment, and on his return refused to participate in the expe- 
dition, and advised all his friends against joining it. lliere 
was no authority for compelling the men to invade a neighbor- 
ing State, and for this cause, much to the vexation of mjself 
and several others, the matter fell through. 

It seems that Colonel Baker had already partly arranged the 
terms for the accused to surrender. They were to be taken 
to Quincy for examination under a military guard ; the attorney 
for the people was to be advised to admit them to bail, and 
they were to be entitled to a continuance of their trial at the 
next court at Carthage ; upon this, two of the accused came 
over and surrendered themselves prisoners. 

But at that time I was held responsible for this compromise 
with the murderers. The truth is, that I had but little of the 
moral power to command in this expedition. Officers, men, 
and all under me, were so infected with the anti-Mormon prej- 
udices that I was made to feel severely the want of moral power 
to control thorn. It would be thought very strange in any other 
government that the administration should have the power to 
direct, but no power to control. By the constitution the gov- 
ernor can neither appoint nor remove a militia officer. He 
may arrest and order a court martial. But a court martial 
composed of military officers, elected in times of peace, in many 
causes upon the same principles upon which Colonel Pluck was 
elected in New York city, is not likely to pay much attention 
to executive wishes in opposition to popular excitement. So, 
too, in Illinois, the governor has no power to appoint, remove, 
or in anywise control sheriffs, justices of the peace, nor even a 
constable ; and yet the active co-operation of such officers with 
the executive, is indispensable to the success of any effort the 
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governor may make to suppress dyil war. If any one supposes 
that the greatest amount of talents will enable anyone to 
govern under such oircumstanceSy he is mistakeii It may be 
thought that the governor ought to create a public sentiment in 
favor of his measures, to sway the minds of those under him to 
his own course, but if any one supposes that even the greatest 
abilities could succeed in such an effort against popular feeling, 
and against the inherent love of numerous demagogues for pop- 
ularity, he is again mistaken* 

I had determined from the first that some of the ring-leaders 
in the foul murder of the Smiths should be brought to trial. 
If these men had been the incarnation of Satan himself, as was 
believed by many, their murder was a foul and treacherous ao> 
tion, alike disgraceful to those who perpetrated the crime, to the 
State, and to the governor, whose word had been pledged for 
the protection of the prisoners in jail, and which had been so 
shamefully violated ; and required that the most vigorous means 
should be used to bring the assassins to punishment. As much 
as anything else the expedition under General Hardin had been 
ordered with a view to arrest the murderers. 

Accordingly, I employed able lawyers to hunt up the testi- 
mony, procure indictments, and prosecute the offenders. A 
trial was had before Judge Young in the sunmier of 1845. The 
sheriff and pannel of jurors, selected by the Mormon court, were 
set aside for prejudice, and elisors were appointed to select a 
new jmy. One friend of the Mormons and one anti-Mormon 
were appointed for thb purpose ; but as more than a thousand 
men had nMombled under arms at the court, to keep away the 
Mormons and their friends, the jury was made up of these mil- 
itary followers of the court, who all swore that they had never 
formed or expressed any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. The Mormons had one principal witness, who 
was with the troops at Warsaw, had marched with them imtil 
they were disbanded, h^ard their consultations, went before them 
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to Carthage, and saw them murder the Smiths. But befcn thi 
trial came on, they had induced him to become a Mormon; and 
being much more anxious for the glorifiostioo of the prophet 
than to avenge his death, the leading Mormons msde him pub- 
lish s pamphlet giving an sooount of the murder ; in which be 
professed to have seen a bright and shining light descend upon 
the head of Joe Smith, to strike some of the conspirators nith 
blindness, and that he heard supernatural voices in the air coo- 
firming his mission as a prophet ! Having published this in a 
book, he was compelled to swear to it in court, which of coune 
destroyed the credit of hb evidence Ibis witness was after- 
wards expelled from the Mormons, but no doubt they will clirg 
to his evidence in favor of the divine mission of the prophet 
Many other witnesses were examined, who knew the facts, but, 
imdcr the influence of the demoralization of faction, denied all 
knowledge of them. It has been said, that faction may find 
men honest, but it scarcely ever leaves them so. Hiis was veri- 
fied to the letter in the history of the Mormon quarrel. The 
accused were all acquitted. 

During the progress of these trials, the judge was compelled 
to permit the court-house to be filled and surrounded by armed 
bands, who attended court to browbeat and overawe the admin- 
istration of justice. The judge himself was in a duress, and in- 
formed me that he did not consider his life secure any part of 
the time. The consequence was, that the crowd had everything 
their own way ; the lawyers for the defence defended their cli- 
ents by a long and elaborate attack on the governor ; thtl^H^ 
ed mob stamped with their feet and yelled their approbation at 
every sarcastic and smart thing that was said ; and the judge 
was not only forced to hear it, but to lend it a kind of approv- 
al. Josiah Lam borne was attorney for the prosecution ; and 
O. H. Browning, O. C. Skinner, Calvin A. Warren, and William 
A. Richardson, were for the defence. 

At the next term, the leading Mormons were tried and ac- 
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quitted for the destruction of the heretical press. It appears 
that, not being interested in objecting to the sheriff or the jury 
selected by a court elected by themselves, they in their turn 
got a &yorable jury determined Upon acquittal, and yet the 
Mormon jurors all swore that they had formed no opinion as to 
the guilt or innocence of their accused friends. It appeared 
that the laws furnished the means of suiting each party with a 
jury. The Mormons could have a Mormon jury to be tried 
by, selected by themselves ; and the anti-Mormons, by object- 
ing to the sheriff and regular pannel, could have one from the 
anti-Mormons. From henceforth no leading man on either side 
could be arrested without the aid of an army, as the men of 
one party could not safely surrender to the other for fear of be- 
ing murdered ; when arrested by a military force the constitu- 
tion prohibited a trial in any other county without the consent 
of the accused. No one would be convicted of any crime in 
Hancock ; and this put an end to the administration of the crimr 
inal law in that distracted county. Grovemment was at an end 
there, and the whole community were delivered up to the do- 
minion of a frightful anarchy. If the whole State had been in 
the same condition, then indeed would have been verified to the 
letter what was said by a wit, when he expressed an opinion 
that the people were neither capable of governing themselves 
nor of being governed by others. And truly there can be no 
government in a free country where the people do not volunta- 
rily obey the laws. 
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Having in the last chapter brought down the history of Mbi 
mon disturbances to the summer of 1845, we turn again to th 
ciril history of the State. In March, 1843, Col. Charles OaV 
ley and Senator Michael Ryan were appointed agents to negc 
tiate the canal loan ; the first of these gentlemen was appointe< 
becau.sc the friends of the measure in the legislature insisted oi 
his appointment; Mr. llyan was appointed because he ha( 
commenced the negotiation the ye^r before, and having beei 
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an engineer on the oanal, oould give explanations as to its prog- 
ress and statistics, which oould not so well be given hj Colonel 
Oakley. The first. Col. Oakley, was a man of good sense and 
middling intelligence, and was patient, gentlemanly, and plau- 
sible in his manners ; whilst his associate had more mind and 
ambition, with greater information, but less tact in managing 
business. Tbe next thing was to rmse money, some three 
thousand dollars, to pay their expenses. Uiere was not a dol- 
lar in the treasury, and the money had to be taken, a part of it 
from the school fund, to be replaced in a short time by other 
moneys coming into the treasury. Tina was the first charge I 
had to answer, urged in the south, by Trumbull, the lately re- 
moved Secretary of State. Messrs. Oakley and Ryan pro- 
ceeded to New York, but the negotiation was for a time likely 
to be defeated by partisan editors and letter-writers at home ; 
who, in a desperate effort to make political capital, were anxious 
that the canal measure might &il in the hands of the dominant 
party. These writers misrepresented the action of the legisla- 
ture, revamped the old charge of destructiveness upon the party 
in power, and boldly asserted that if the creditors of the State 
advanced the money to make the canal, they would be repealed 
out of their rights by another legislature. This was the first 
didiculty the agents had to encounter ; they commenced a series 
of publications in the New York papers, many of which were 
secured to speak favorably of the loan. The legislation of the 
last winter, the real condition of the State, its future prospects, 
and the means adopted to reduce the debt, by a compromise 
with the banks, and a sale of the public property, were truly 
set forth. Confidence immediately b^an to revive ; our State 
stocks rose in a week from fourteen to twenty per cent., and in 
a few weeks more, to thirty and forty per cent. This awakened 
a universal inquiry, and men began to believe that there was 
some little glimmering prospect that Illinois, lately so low in 
the slough of universal discredit and contempt, was about to 
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como forth like a phoenix from its ashet. Hie Ameriotn Ei- 
change Bank in New York held $250,000 of oual boodi. 
David Leavitt, the president of this inatitution, a gentieman of 
great credit in the financial world, and being a far-seeing and •»- 
gacious financier, assisted in calling a meeting of the Americaa 
bond-holders. At this meeting it was resolved that the Amer- 
ican creditors would subscribe for their proportion of the luao. 

With this assuranoOi and backed by this expression of confi- 
dence at home, Messrs. Oakley and Ryan departed for £kigland, 
carrying letters to Magniac, Jardine, dc Co., and Baring, Brotii- 
ers dc Co., of Liondon, and to Hope dc Co. of Amsterdam, who 
were creditors of the State, and amongst the wealthiest capital- 
ists in Europe. These gentlemen were found well disposed to 
use their great influence in favor of the loan ; but they wanted 
to be thoroughly satisfied as to the value of the canal property, 
as a security for the money, and ultimately for the payment of 
the whole canal debt of $5,000,000 ; nor were they willing to 
abandon the exaction of some legislation manifesting the will- 
ingness of the people to submit to taxation, if necessary, to pay 
some part of the interest on the public debt. 

A provisional arrangement was entered into during the sum 
mer of 1843, the main articles of which were, that Abbott Law- 
rence, Thomas W. Ward, and Mr. William Sturges, of Boston, 
should be a committee to appoint two competent persons in 
America to examine the canal and canal lands, estimate their 
value, and the amount of debt already contracted ; that if four 
hundred thousand dollars could be subscribed, and if the gor- 
emor would pledge himself to recommend taxation to the next 
session of the legislature, this sum should be expended in the 
meantime, leaving the subscribers at liberty aflerwards to in- 
crease their subscriptions if they saw proper. With this ar- 
rangement Messrs. Oakley and Ryan returned home in Novem- 
ber, 1843 ; the Boston committee appointed Gov. John Davis 
of Massachusetts, and William H. Swifl, who was an eminent 
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engineer and a captain in the United States army, to come out 
to Illinois and make the required examinations. These gentle- 
men came on early in the winter. The appointment of Grov. 
Davis was no sooner known than it was fiercely attacked by the 
Globe newspaper at Washington city, the great organ of the 
democratic party in the United States. Grov. Davis was at 
that time extensively spoken of as the whig candidate for Vice- 
President at the ensuing election ; and the ^lealots of the oppo- 
site party pretended to believe that he had been selected by the 
foreign bond-holders for this particular work, so as to give him 
the power to coerce the government and people of Illinois into 
the support of the whig party, and to &vor the assumption of 
State debts by the general government, or the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. As it turned 
out, nothing could have been more basely false and contempti- 
bly ridiculous than this charge, but it was made with such bold- 
ness and savage ferocity, that if it had been seconded in Illinois, 
it could not have fiuled to have disgusted our foreign creditors, 
and defeated the negotiation. It seemed that the demon of 
party, on both sides, insinuated itself into everything, to defeat 
all rational efforts for the public wel&re. To this charge of the 
Globe, Senator Ryan published a reply, characterized by much 
boldness and vigor, in which the foreign bond-holders and Gov. 
Davis were defended with considerable ability, and the editor 
of the Globe was castigated for his impertinent interference in 
our State affiurs, with little less ferocity than the charge of the 
Globe itself 

Goveiiior Davi9 and Captain Swift proceeded with their ex- 
aminations ; found the representations of Messrs. Oakley and 
Ryan to be substantially true ; and in their report, occupying 
about one hundred pages, strongly recommended the loan. On 
my part, I agreed to recommend taxation to the legislature ; 
and it was now confidently believed that success would crown 
our efforts early in the following summer. It became necessary 
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to Bend an agent back to London to complete Uw i 
but there waa no money to pay hia expenaeB. Hie sam of 
t1,500 W8fl soon obtained, with my Banction, by Gen. Fry, mi « 
pledge of canal scrip, which enabled Senator Ryan to return to 
London in the spring of 1844. But as the Bubacription of 
(1400,000 bad not been made up according to agreement, the 
CuTvign bond-holden refused to proceed further with the loan, 
until some substantial evidence should be given by tlie l^isls- 
turc, that the population of the Stat« had some r^ard to their 
obligations and to the claims of their creditors, and should 
make at least a beginning to pay interest on all her debtsL II 
seemed to be the great object of our foreign creditors, not so 
much to secure the amount of their claims, as to procure & lea- 
toraticin and practical recognition of the obligation of public 
faith among States and nations ; and, in the meantime, the Lon- 
don oommittee sent out to America for Gov. Davis, as, they 
said, by the details he might, give, to inspire with greater confi- 
dence the parties from whom subscriptions were solicited. This 
put olf the negotiation until late in the summer ; and as it was 
now near the regular session of the legislature in December, 
1844, the London committee broke off the negotiation, to await 
the further action of that body. During the pendency of the 
last negotiation. Col. Oakley had also returned to London ; and 
now both he and Senator Ryan returned home, the unlucky 
ministers of a broken and discredited State ; Oakley to New 
York, to ut^ further cfTorta, and Ryan to hia seat in the 
Senate. 

Ryan was ambitious of political distinction. Whilst he re- 
mained in an bumble position, his manners and pretensions bad 
been humble and amiable ; but so soon as he was elevated, be 
became irascible, dictatorial, and overbearing. He placed his 
heart on getting the money to moke the canal ; success was to 
make him the greatest man in the State ; &ilure was to return 
him to bi§ original obaourity ; for this reaacm he had no patience 
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with the delays incident to this kind of business ; every little 
delay irritated and soured his temper, which he was at no trou- 
ble to conceal ; so that his demeanor towards the foreign bond- 
holders was more calculated to disgust than to win their fiivor. 
His ambition for exclusive credit had led him, in anticipation 
of a triumph, to quarrel with and abuse his colleague ; but 
now that both had failed, that there was no credit to quarrel 
about or divide, he looked around for some convenient person 
to bear the censure. Instead of coming home to be met with 
smiles and congratulations, he fancied that he returned only to 
breast the frowns of an indignant people, and to answer for his 
bad success. In this extremity he submitted to a weakness 
which I regret to relate, but as the matter made much noise at 
the time, some account of it is necessary to the completeness 
of this history. In looking around for a person to throw the 
blame on, he selected Gov. Davis, the man he had defended be- 
fore against the attacks of the Globe. Gov. Davis was a very 
distinguished whig politician ; as such, there was great prejudice 
against him in the opposite party, which prejudice had been in- 
creased by newspaper accounts of his opposition to the war of 
1812. He was called an old federalist, which, I have already 
said in another place, meant, in the minds of western democrats, 
everything that was atrocious and abominable. Here then was 
the very man to attack. Gov. Davis would defend, as a mat- 
ter of course ; the people would be divided in the quarrel ; the 
whigs for Gov. Davis and the democrats for Ryan ; and thus 
he would sustain himself at least with the democracy. This is 
a trick which, when hard run, unprincipled politicians frequent- 
ly practise, and cannot be too much condemned by all honor- 
able men. Ryan no sooner arrived in America than he revived 
the calumnies of the Globe newspaper, which he had refuted be- 
fore, and now openly charged, in the New York papers, that the 
Boston committee liad sent out Gov. Davis to delay the loan 
until afler the pending Presidential election, so as to favor the 
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election of Mr. Clay ; and that Gov. Davis did delaj it fhr t 
purpose. The falsity of this charge is apparent from the folk 
ing extract of a letter from Baring, Brothers dc Co. to Rj 
himself, a copy of which is now before me : — " Since writi 
what precedes, a copy of the Ottawa Free Trader new^Mj 
of September 12, has been put into our hands, with a public 
tion bearing your signature. At this distance, we cannot app: 
ciate the party or personal motives which have dictated yo 
statements, nor the effect they may produce on the people < 
niinois ; but to those who are acquainted with all the drcuj 
stances of the case, the coarseness of language and the perv< 
sion of facts contained in this article will be more prejudicial 
the writer than to those whom it is intended to injure. V 
sincerely regret the appearance of such a manifesto from yc 
on account of the feelings it displays, and of the continued b 
tility which it seems we must expect from you and your friend 
to the trustees, and to the measures which we believe to 
most conducive to the satisfactory completion of the canal ; 
the ultimate payment of the creditors, and to the general w 
fare of Illinois. It is more probable that, had we anticipat 
all your vexatious proceedings, we should have declined all ^ 
terferencc with the loan, and have lefl you and Col. Oakley 
regret the failure of your negotiation ; but having once embai 
ed in the undertaking, we shall continue the course which i 
consider to be in conformity with our duty, regardless of v 
founded charges and insinuations, from whatever point they m^ 
proceed ; and we trust and believe that our friends on your sid 
who are entrusted with the administration of the affiiirs of tl 
canal, will pursue the same line of conduct. 

^^ You are incorrect in stating that the subscription for $4(X 
000 was completed, even if the report of Governor Davis ai 
Capt. Swift had proved satisfactory at the time of your deps 
ture, after your first visit to this country ; and you are furth 
mistaken in supposing that Governor Davis was influenoed I 
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■ny puty Tiews in his oommunicsldoiu with us, or in hia pro- 
ceedings under our direction. He ceTer adviaed the delay of 
the loan on account of the pending presideatiaJ election; he 
never stated that it would be desirable to wiut to see whether 
Mr. Clay, if elected, would support the assumption d State 
debts by the federal government ; he never held out any hope 
that he would aoo^t the trusteediip, although we were most 
desirous that he should be appointed ; and his advice always 
was that the canal bond-holders should accept the canal and 
canal lands in trust, and advance the money required, with or 
without taxation for the payment of interest. But we as uni- 
versally insisted that before any further sums of money were 
lent for the public works of Illinois, some substantial evidence 
should be given that the population of the State had some regard 
for their obligations and to the dums of their creditors. We 
know very little of the party politics of the United States, and 
still less of those of your State; and politics never interfere 
with our dealings either with States or individuals. Our mo- 
tive for inducing Governor Davis to virit Europe, was that he 
might by the det^s be would give, inspire with more confi- 
dence the parties from whom subscriptions were solicited ; and 
we still believe tliat lus report and verbal statements were 
mainly instrumental in preparing us and others for the in- 
creased subscriptions to which we agreed during Mr. Leavitt's 
visit here. As we are anxious that our communications with 
you should not be exposed to misconstruction, we forward this 
letter open to Mr. Ward of Boston, to be sent, aAer perusal 
and copy, to you."* 

* Ab Sysn may probably attempt ta reply to tbe ■tat«m«nU in tb« 
tax^ it Toxj be proper once for all to make > fait itatomeat of hii eon- 
daet Before he ra>de hit chargea Bgeinit Govarnor Derii, be balanced 
tbe matter in his miod, whether it would not be better policy to lay 
the blame of the failure of the cucal negoCLotion on me; but he finally 
decided that he could attack a whig wilii more lucceu than a danM- 
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In the fall of 1844, Mr. William S. Wait^ of Bond oountf, 
addressed a letter through the newspapers to the goTeraor 
against taxation for the payment of the public debt; this gave 
me a decent pretext for coming before the people with mj 
views in favor of the measure, in advance of the meeting of the 
legislature, then to convene in December following. I knew 
that nothing could be more unpopular than to fiiyor an increise 

crat The grounds upon which he designed to attack me w^ere, fint, for 
appointing Ck)l. Oakley to be his colleague ; he alleged that CoL Oakley 
liaving formerly been one of the fund eommissionera^ many of the bond- 
holders believed him to be dishonesty and to have swindled the State. 
It is true that Governor Carlin and others had boldly made thi* chaige 
at home ; but it is doing Col Oakley bnt simple justice to say, that bis 
guilt had never been established to the satisfaction of the people. Sec- 
ondly, that I had promised to send Ryan a power of attorney in 1844^ 
to negotiate and close the terms of the contract, whicb was never senL 
For which reason he found himself in London confined in his power to 
negotiate with the bond-holdors alone. He alleged that if he had pos- 
sessed such a power of attorney, he could have withdrawn the negotia- 
tion from the bond-holders, and made application for the money else- 
where, and thereby could have coerced the bond-holders to make a 
favorable decision before the arrival of Governor Davia To all which 
I reply, firsts that whether CoL Oakley's appointment was good or bad, 
it was dictated by the friends of the canal ; by those most particulariy 
interested in the negotiation ; and was recommended to me at the time 
by Ryan himself. Second, I never promised to send Ryan a power of 
attorney to negotiate and close the terms of the contract. This is a 
power which I would have trusted to no one. I always intended that 
Ryan, or Ryan and Oakley might negotiate for the loan, but the con- 
troct no one should make for the State but myselC I did promise to 
send Ryan a power of attorney to settle with the estate of Wright A 
Co., which was eeut, and was the only one ever promised. Third, if 
Ryan had possessed ever so many powers of ottorney, he could have 
inado nothing by withdrawing the negotiation from the bond-holdera 
Thoy were the only persons in the wide world, from whom there was 
nny chance to get the money; and tliis was well known to both Ryan 
and to the bond-holders. The bond-holders had an interest which 
others had not^ We already owed them money, which they had no 
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of taxea ; in so doing, I knew that I came into immediate eol- 
lision with every demagogue, and incuired imminent hazard of 
making my self utterly odious to a tax-haling people. I dearly 
saw that to bo opposed to taxation might be the better for my- 
self, but certainly worse for the State. 

The following is tiie eubstance of tlie letter addressed to Mr. 
Wtut, through the newspapers : " I am muoh pleased that your 

eipectaCioD of getting psid to them, withoat making a nev adTaoce. 
And yet Ejbd pretended to believe that if he hod had the power to 
withdraw the negotiation from them, and threaten them vith an ap- 
pUcatiou to other capitalists, tliat they would at once have qoailed, 
and closed the eontract befaro the arrival of Governor Dnvii. Fonrth, 
Onklcy artcrwards returned to London, ho and Ryan were there to- 
gether, and had a joint power of attorney given the year before, which 
would have satborized them to withdraw the negotiation from tha 
bond-holders aod applied elsewhere. 

If (he money could have been obtained from otbera, or if the bond- 
holders could have been alarmed into t*rma by their threatcaings, why 
uow did they not succeed I Tliey both failed in the negotiation with 
llie bond -holders, and never pretended to apply elsewhere, or if they 
did, they were bound to fail again, and they knew it; for no man in 
the whole world would at that time have lent niinois money, without 
hftving an interest which compelled him to do it. AOer the canal bill 
finally succeeded, Ryan wanted to be State tmstce; for which reason 
ho made friends with Governor Davis, who was expected to be one of 
the trustee! on the part of the bond-holders. I refused to appoint Ryan, 
and no iwoner did he aicerCaia this refusal, than I found him urging the 
appointment of Col. Oakley, the man be had charged as being a thief 
and a swindler, whilst he was fund commissioner, a man in whom hs 
■aid the bond-holders had so little confidence, that his appointment to 
negotiate with them had caused the failure of the negotiation. I have 
always believed that Ryan had hope* of being appointed chief engineer 
on the canal, if Oakley could be appointed trustee. These statententa 
are made merely to illustrate the civilization of the times, and not at 
all to affect Mr. Ryan injuriously ; for I am well aware that the state 
of piilitical murals amon^ politicians is such, that a man may do many, 
yc9, very many worse things than these, and still be very respectable 
as a politician. God grant that it may not be so long. 
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Usi*^ \^^,y3JZ Uik: u^ Kii. vltLls OCT ai&Ixxj to pmj vis 
drlrj^ ti:^ p^>f-^ *» daiperKLoe: 'lt ocfceBsre taxes, vi] 
Kr Mii^*! tha:: ti^ «^^r: 'vIII be vhivyzt utiihr : aod alio 
4it7x%^ ti^ l?*rf.*:ri'. Lll^ith of CToj** f:r tLe Its: two 



gr<saut p^;nlMj of tLe SuiU;. the LI^ waters of tbe last i^ 
tb^ d'Atrir'tl'iQ of drzLs, stock acd cTops thereby, aod tlw 
pre/;^i<frjt>:d M;T«;r*; f^jckz^es? of this saininer and ialL viU rpi 
it SftW^Iutely ::/jpouible to collect the prese&t taxes, to aai 
thin$r of iricreased taxation. 

^ Duririj? tbe last two years maDv persons bare anxio 
look';/] to th'; ri*:xi {general Assembly, expecting that bod 
hhiiU: for<^v<.'r the question as to what shall be done with 
public d«:bt. TFic quefrtion may be postponed; but puttins 
the evil day will not .v.ttle it. It will present itself to e^ 
mif:f'Ji^it\\u^ legislature. We can never get clear of it by j 
paining it. The men of this day may attempt to throw it upoi 
future ; they may decide to do nothing, but if we decide aga 
the honettt claims of our creditors, it will be forcTer rising aj 
to annoy us. Tlie irioral sense of the world will be agiunsl 
and will forever remind us that such a question cannot 
•fjttled exwpt in c^>nformity to justice. The fiict will s 
UH in the face, that we have had the money of our credit 
and that tlu^y liave liad nothing in return. Like the ghosi 
Macbeth, every time the legislature meets it will rise to g 
upon their viaion, and will not down at their bidding. It 
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make itself seen, heard, and felt, until mankind can eradicate 
their memories and consciences. There is no possibility of de- 
stroying the &ct, or the question to which it gives rise. All 
that we can do is to postpone the evil day ; and in the mean- 
time, we keep ourselves and the world in the fearful apprehen- 
sion that blighting ruin will sooner or later fall upon this fair 
land, in the shape of high taxes. 

'^ This has been our condition for years past ; the mere be- 
lief that taxes may be oppressive has lost us many citizens. 
The high and palmy days once were when we doubled our pop- 
ulation in a few years ; when if a man had more land than he 
wanted for cultivation, or if he wanted to leave the country or 
remove from one part of the State to another, he could sell his 
land for cash. But these days are gone. What has produced 
this ? has it been high taxes ? No ! it has been only the fear 
of them. Is it because industry has been burdened, and the 
country drained of its money, to pay either principal or inter- 
est of the debt ? No ! not one cent has yet been paid by taxa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the people have lived in more alai*m than 
if all the evils they imagined, had actually existed. Let us then 
settle the question, and know the worst at once, for the worst can 
never be so bad as that unmanly fear which blights all enterprise. 

" There are but two modes of settling this question ; one will 
be to begin at once a system of taxation which we mean to 
pursue ; the other is by direct repudiation. This 4ast mode 
will expose us to the merited scorn and contempt of the civil- 
ized world. It defies the internal principles of sacred justice, 
and will establish for us among all men a reputation as odious 
and detestable as that of a nest of pirates. Mankind will never 
forget, and we can never ourselves forget, that we have had the 
money of our creditors, that we owe them, that they have lost 
that much ; and that with a heaven-daring impudence and scorn- 
ful defiance of the moral principles of man's nature, we deny 
the debt and refuse to pay it. 
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*' Suppose that the question can be settled in this main 
what better will we be ofT? It is true that the fear of li 
taxes would be removed for the present ; but will this ini 
immigration ? Will it enable us to sell our property ? 31 
with means to buy, would not come to the State. Such pera 
would never venture themselves here. No man would bri 
licre a good character to be swallowed in our in&my. If a 
did come, they would be the worthless of mankind ; such as ^ 
ought to desire to keep away. Our State would become 
catchall for passing rogues and vagabonds. The men of chan 
ter already here, would soon lose all self-respect for the chan 
ter of the State. The State itself would be a place of refuf 
where swindlers, horse-thieves and counterfeiters oould rcsc 
to, ])e received, and treated as gentlemen. Who of our prcse 
population desires to see this? Who desires to raise a farni 

j of children in the atmosphere of dishonor, to grow up amoi 

swindlers and vagabonds, and leave them at his death an i 
heritanco of infamy ? None of us. I am satisfied that all < 
us, and you in ])articular, duly appreciate the advantages to 
Suite of a cliaracter for honor and uprightness. We look 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, New York and New £nglau 
and wliy are they great and honorable among States 1 It 
their intelligence, justice, sense of honor, and an all-consolir 
State pride, which make them so. We all wish to see Illino 
have a just State pride, let this feeling be cultivated here, I 
us have something to be proud of, let us vindicate ourselvt 
in our own eyes, by acting in such a manner as to deserve 1 
^. bo proud of our State. Until we do this, a State pride cann< 

exist without this, a people may boast, but their boastings wi 

» be but the empty swagger of vulgar vice and ignorance, not tl 

cx>mplac^nt, dignified self-respect of the upright citizen. Tl 
successful robber exults ; and we may exult in the infamy c 
repudiation, but we cannot exult like a Kentuckian, Virginia] 
or Yankee. Our sons will never be able to show themselvi 
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•broad exulting in the character of their native State, as young 
men do who are conscious of creditable parentage. This State 
pride is of great worth to any people. It inapirea them to make 
noble efforts at improvement and excellence, which eflbrta are 
totally paralyzed by the contrary feeling of a sense of degrad»- 

" Many persona regret that this sacred feeling of State pride 
is not more on the increase in Dlinoia. We frequently hear 
strangers speak disparagingly of our people ; they do it to our 
faces in our towns and villages. We ourselves do the sume. 
Every one may speak ill of us with impunity. In Kentucky 
or Virginia, this would not be hazarded. There the perpetra- 
tors of such obloquy would be certain to be insulted, and in 
great danger of physical injury. We are a new State, and 
therefore something of this kind must be expected. Many of 
our citizens are so recent that as yet they can hardly realize 
that Illinois is their country. Aa a new State, we have a char- 
acter to make. We may choose a good or a bad one. But we 
may be certain that no just State pride can ever exist where it 
is not really deserved. We have to deserve the good opinion 
of the world and our own, before we can have it. And I do 
anxiously hope to see the day when Illinois, a State in which I 
have lived for forty years, may have and deserve a good old- 
fashioned State pride, like some of the older States of the 
Union ; so that her people may feel it, be animated by it to im- 
provement and noble enterprise, and be solaced by it both at 
home and abroad. I am swe that repudiation of our just debts 
can never bring ua this ; but must drag us down like the weight 
of the nether mill-stone to the abyss of self-abasement, to the 
great whirlpool of the contempt and acom of all right-minded 
and civilized people. It can only degrade us ; it can never settle 
the question of the public debt; that question will arise at every 
session of the legislature, and in the counsels of every new set 
of men put into power. The memory of the debt will never 
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be lost ; our obligation to pay it is imperishable. Wi 
deny it, and plead non alfacttim to our bonds ; bat lil 
rogue vho seeks to chest his creditor in private life, w 
rtill owe the debt, the damning oonsciouaness of irhioh, 
registered in our hearts and in heaven's high chaooery 
stick there to plague us forever. 

" Such a settlement of the question, if it could be made, i 
be of no use, but full of mischief. It would invite w 
wealth nor people to come among us. It would not inc 
the value of our property, nor make it more saleable ; b 
my humble judgment it would debase us and belittle us ii 
own estimation ; make us deserving of the detestation and i 
of the world, and fill our State with the low dregs, the s 
the refuse population of other countries — refugee from ju 
and others, who leave their country for their country's f 
How then can this question be settled 1 1 answer that the 
but one way, and that is to nerve our hearts and arms, 
meet it like men. If we can do but little, let us do that 1 
1 am not now in a situation to know how much can be <j 
The legislature will bo the best judge of this when they n 
and as the fear and not the existence of high taxes constil 
our embarrassment, it is hoped lliat the legislature will pro 
such A settlement of (he question as will ascertain the w 
height and depth, length and breadth, and thickness, of the 
prehended evil, fijr until this is done, the fancies, the fears, 
imaginations of men will conjure up evils, exceeding the rea 
TTie reality, whenever it comes, can never be so terrifying 
the undefined, dreamy imaginations of men, looking for an 
known and untried evil." 

This letter arrived at New York in course of mwls, and 
very extensively republished in the eastern newspapers. Ii 
tracted the attention of Mr. Leavitt, and encouraged him 
Col. Oakley to return to Europe early in the winter. U 
Uinr arriTal in London, the letter had preoeded Utem, and, '. 
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Leavitt infermed me, had already produced a very fevorable 
change in the minds of our creditors ; as by it they were con- 
TJnced that the public men in Illinois were not all of them dem- 
agogues. It was now agreed by Mr. Leayitt, Magniac, Jardine 
dc Co., and Baring, Brothers & Co., to oomplet« the subscriptions 
to the loan, these gentlemen each subscribing for a much larger 
share of it than they had originally intended.* Mr. Leavitt 
and Col. Oakley, with Gov. Davis, hurried on to Illinois, and 
arrived in Springfield about the middle of February, 1845, dur- 
ing the session of the legislature, and about sixteen days before 
it was to adjourn. 

Upon the meeting of the l^islature, I found that quite an op- 
position had been organized to the administration. The whigs, 
from party motives, were compelled to be against me. The 
democrats were in amajority of about two-thirds in each house; 
and here, as everywhere else, the larger the majority the less is 
the tenacity of its parts. When majorities cease to fear the 
minority, they ue the readier to quarrel amongst themselves. 
Nothing more promotes union in a party than the fear of de- 
feat ; and nothing more promotes anarchy in its members than 
over-confidence of strength. In my cose, there was still another 
oause for a factious opposition. I had within the last two years 
to make several important appointments ; such as, two bank 
commissioners, a Secretary of State, three jooges of the supreme 
court, and one United States Senator. This was just enough of 
patronage to make the executive more enemies than friends. 
For these offices there were many applicants ; those who were 

* It it not known in niinoii how mneh oredit U dno to Mr. Leavitt 
for tha tnocMi of tli«M n«gaUationa. Being a man of great wealth and 
woIl-Mtabliihed integrity, and being alio hinuelf the owner of |SS(^DOO 
or more of the Dlinoii oanal itock^ he wis able to have an inflnaaes 
with the foreign bond-holden which could have b«en ez«rt«d by no 
eitiien of lUinoia To Mr, Leavitt's visit (« Europe, and hii ovn lib- 
eral ■nbeariptioii, are we nndoabt«dl; iadcbted for the final inooese of 
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f]iflap]r>ointe(] l»<.*came Litter enemies ; and now a great eflbit n 
to })c rna^le ]>y these disappointed factionists of the democra 
)>arty to defiMt the confirmation of the senator and judgres \ 
foro tlie le^^iHlaturc, and in conjunction with the whigs to oppo 
and discre^lit the administration. 

It is an easy matter to raise an opposition to an j administr 
tion. It is only to assume that all men are perfect, or ought f 
he so; that in fact the millenium has already come; and 
fitan<lArd of perfection is to be adopted in judging of all mal 
U*.n of government, as if the millenium had come in very deed 
It is to turn away your eyes from everything which is right ij 
an administration, and to exaggerate all little errors, and brin^ 
thern f<)rwanl as an evidence of comiption ; it is to promulgate 
falsi'luKxl, and, if need Ije, swear to its truth ; and in this spiri 
to find fault with everything and approve nothing. Lies shouk 
bo uttered ]>ol(iIy, with no appearance of doubt ; and in num 
Imt they should be as legion ; for it is a maxim with &ctionistj 
that where a great quantity of mud is thrown upon a man, som< 
of it must certainly stick. As to measures, the admin istratioi 
is obliged to choose some out of many, supposed to be equally 
well adapted to bring about some result And in every gov- 
ernment there are frequent occasions when it is exceeding!}! 
doubtful whether one course or another ought to be pursued. 
ITio a<l ministration is o])Iigcd to decide in fiivor of one course, 
or one s<>t of measures ; the factionist is then to take the othei 
side, and as his measures are not to be tried by the test of ex- 
periinent, he has every advantage. If the measures of the ad- 
ministration fail of giving the most perfect satisfaction, the dif 
ficulties attending them, after they are tried, will be visible to 
the meanest capacity. But the insufficiencies of rejected meas- 
ures will never be seen, or at least con never be demonstrated. 
They may ]>e conjectured, but not proved. The factionist is to 
make no allowance for all this, but is to charge all the little in- 
Buflicienoies which too often accompany the most perfect meana^ 
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and which actual experiment has developed, to imbeeilitj and 
want of judgment ; and is stoutly to insist upon the absolute 
perfection of other measures and other means not chosen. And 
this he can do with the greater plausibility, as the measures not 
tried can only be conjectured. An administration in new and 
difficult positions, goes on like men opening a road through 
heavy timber ; all behind can be seen, but all before is hidden 
from the sight ; and it is as easy to conjecture one thing as an- 
other of an unknown and unexplored country. The fitctionist 
is he who goes before and prophecies evil ; and comes after, 
when the obstructions to sight are removed, and cavils at the 
small hills and ravines in the way. If fault-finding is the only 
art of the &ctionist, he is to imitate the humble genius of the 
swine, which, although they cannot build fences, are sure to find 
such large cracks and holes in them as have unluckily been left 
unstopped by the builder. 

Upon this plan, an opposition was raised to my administra- 
tion. The disappointed office-seekers succeeded in getting a 
committee of my personal enemies appointed in the lower 
house to examine the executive offices. This committee enter- 
ed into an alliance with a notorious lying letter-writer, and pre- 
tended to give him information of the enormities which they 
had discovered in the government, which he wrote out and pub- 
lished for the information of the people, lliey went sneaking 
about through the executive offices with the stealthy step of 
one who wanted to steal, hunting up matters of accusations. I 
paid no attention to their inquisitorial search, but treated them 
with perfect contempt, knowing that they would never dare to 
make a report against me. The committee continued their ex- 
amination all the session, giving out wonderful accounts to be 
published in the newspapers, but they never made any report. 
As they really found nothing to report against, they thought it 
best not to report at all. This was the newest way of discredit- 
ing an administration practiced upon me on three difierent occa- 
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gionii. exelasive rl^ht to whidi ouolit to be acciu e J to the 
Tenton torever. This oppointioQ amoimted to nociiizig: so 
«§ I wss ooQcemed myaelf ; bat it ctme nemr del^mtizig t 
canal. 

The opposition was put on foot in part bj Mr. Trumbi 
late Secretary of State, wiio had his priTate grie6 to assuag 
and by an ambitious aspirant for the United States Senate, w 
though often assured to the contrary, H-oald never believe b 
that I would be a candidate for that office in 1846. Tm: 
bull being a good lawyer, but no statesman was literally d 
voured bv ambition for otTice, and was rather unfitted to ] 
popular by any natural means, with the people amongst who 
he resided. He seemed to have the opinion that the on 
means of success, was to be a demagf^e ; and he was unfitt^ 
by nature to be a demagogue. So fiir from possessing that a 
pearance of generosity and magnanimity, which often recoi 
mends a man to the people, his manners were precise, and h 
appearance would be called by many puritanical , He was 
man of strong prejudices, and not remarkable for liber 
views. No such man can very successfully play the dem 
gogue ; he may manage well with politicians, bnt he can nevi 
establish a broad foundation of support among the people, i 
there is nothing in such men to attract the people to the 
opinions and character. Such men might be respectable, ac 
ing in accordance with their natural gifts, but must alwai 
fail when acting a part for which they were never fitted h 
nature. 

After Trumbull was removed from the office of Secretary c 
State, in the spring of 1843, he hurried off to the Belleville di 
trict, to be a candidate for Congress, calculating to secure a 
the rabid democrats who were most hostile to banks, to be i 
his favor. But he failed in getting more than two votes in tl 
nominating convention. The next year he quarreUed with h 
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old friend, Goyenior Reynolds, tor the privilege of being & can* 
didate, and at thia aeasion he became a candidate for the United 
States Senate, but declined before the election, as it became 
evident he would get but a fev votes. After that, agtun he 
became a prominent candidate for governor, but being ag^Q 
defeated, he immediately became a candidate for Congresa in 
the Belleville district, obtained the nomination from his party, 
and in a district where the democratic party is in a majority of 
three or four thousand votes, he was defeated by more than two 
thousand majority against him. Up to this time, Trumbull was 
looked upon as a man of great promise in the democratic party, 
lie was believed to be an active, ambitaous, and rising man, one 
who was to possess considerable power. And although, with- 
out this belief in his favor, be would have bad no power, yet 
the idea that he was to be great, naturally gave him power. 
Men love to worship the rising sun, and are careful about 
making enemies of one who either is now, or who it is believed 
will soon be great. Politicians estimate the value of such a 
man as the speculators estimated the value of Chicago lota in 
1836. Chicago was then but a village; but it was believed 
that it would soon be a dty, which made lot« there sell for 
more than they are worth, now that it has become a city of 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Or rather, politicians value such 
a man as a &rmer values a fiivorite colt ; he measures it from 
the fetlock to the knee, and from the knee to the shoulder 
blade, and from thence to the withers, and from thence to the 
loins and around the body, and if he can see in it the promise 
of a fine horse, he asks more for it than he would if it were al- 
ready a horse. But when Trumbull was defeated for Congress 
by so large a majority, thus disappointing the popular belief in 
his destiny, his power and consequence vanished in a moment. 
It was now certain that the village was not to be a city, nor the 
colt a fine horse. A man's strength is not always real, but 
greatly dependa upon the continued run of a general belief that 
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he is strong, or will be strong some time in his life. For wl 
reason, when a public man is once prostrated, right or wn 
he rarely ever rises again. The charm of his power is gone 

The ambitious aspirant for the United States Senate, befJ 
alluded to, became alarmed when I first came into ofike, lei 
might be in his way in 1846 ; and no assurance from me woi 
oonvinoe him to the contrary. As I really did not intend to 
a candidate, I never suspected the system of tactics he put 
operation against me. For the amusement of the reader, I n 
state some of his doings. He advised the compromise with 1 
banks, to get it introduced into the legislature as an administ 
tion measure, and he then opposed it as not being sufiicieni 
democratic He advised and insisted upon the removal 
Trumbull, and when it was done, he denounced the act as bei 
an unjustifiable act of power, by means of which he procur 
Trumbull and his friends to be my enemies and friends to hii 
self. He went to leading men in the south, with a view to p 
them against me, by insisting that as I resided in the north 
must be the representative of northern interests. To the non 
em men he insisted, that as I had been brought up in the Soul 
with southern feelings and prejudices against Yankees, eve 
northern man was interested in opposing me. One other m; 
desired to make a vacancy for himself in the Lower House < 
Congress, by the election of a member of that body to the Sc 
ate ; and fearing that I might be in the way of his &vorite, tl 
will account for packing a committee against me at the sessit 
of 1844r-'5. 

The opposition aimed to defeat my appointments for Unit 
States Senator and judges of the supreme court in the electio 
by the legislature, and to defeat the election of friends of mil 
who were candidates for public printer, auditor and treasure 
but they were most anxious to get a majority against the mei 
ures of the administration. For this purpose the leaders 
usual opposed everything they supposed the governor was 
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fitvor of. The eleotion of United States Senator was first 
brought on; Trumbull himself was the candidate against my 
appointment. The election of public printers came next ; the 
election of auditor and treasurer afterwards, and last of all 
came the election of judges. The plan was to keep the election 
of judges to the last, and in the meantime, to add a little to the 
opposition strength by gathering the discontented in every pre- 
ceding election ; and then to swell it up again by enlisting such 
as were opposed to the measures recommended by the execu- 
tive. My friends were all elected to office ; but the opposition 
came near defeating the canal. 

Amongst the most important measures recommended by the 
governor were the canal bill, and a bill to increase the taxes. 
It has been claimed by Trumbull and his friends that they 
never opposed the canal, they were only hostile to all canal 
measures proposed by its friends, without proposing any of 
their own. As I have said before, about the middle of Febru- 
ary, Governor Davis and Mr. Leavitt arrived in Springfield, 
during the session. The opposition were ready to open their 
eyes and stare with wonder at these envoys of the public cred- 
itors. The words federalists, aristocrats, monied kings, were 
freely whispered about It was given out that a brace of proud 
aristocrats, the representatives of the monied aristocracy, had 
arrived to wheedle, coerce, or bribe the legislature, as best 
might suit their purposes. Many who were most active in 
spreading these dire alarms, took sly peeps at the strangers, 
hoping to find confirmation for their fears ; and one or two of 
them at least with the hope that bribes might be offered. But 
contrary to their hopes they found Governor Davis and Mr. 
Leavitt plain, sensible gentlemen ; modest and retiring, though 
kiadrand fiimiliar, when familiarity could be indulged in with 
propriety. Many of the opposition members took quite a fancy 
to Governor Davis, to his natural manners, evident kindness 
of heart, and air of sterling integrity. One of them, aflei 
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making his acquiuDtance, was so struck with lus good qnaliti 
that he offered, if Goveinor Daris would remore to Dlincxs, 
have liiin right at once made a justice of the peace ; and if ] 
hehaved well in that, promised that he should be elevated 
higher oflicc, with rapid promotion. 

Govenior Davis and Mr. Lcavitt made the proposition oft! 
public creditors, which was communicated to both Hou» 
through the executive. A bill was prepared hy the committi 
of finance, and reported by Mr. Arnold of Chicago, proposiii 
some amendments of the canal law of the previous session, an 
provision for a permanent tax to pay a portion of the intere 
on the public debt. This bill passed the House bj some twei 
ty majority ; but whilst there pending, Messrs. Trumbull dc Co 
arrayed themselves in opposition to it ; their main power an 
art in so doing, being to alarm the timid by holding up th 
terrors of an unpopular vote in favor of taxation. Trumbu 
took his stand in the lobbies of the two Houses, for the purpos 
of calling out and lecturing members, and threatening thei 
with the indignation of the south for showing it the least favoi 

Besides this, the whig party were very undecided as to wha 
course thoy would take. That party contained in it many am 
bitious gentlemen of fine talents, well qualified to serve thei 
country in the highest offices ; but the overwhelming majoritie 
against them had kept them down. Many of them had becom 
disheartened, or embittered to the lost degree. Such as thes 
were ready to adopt any expedient for breaking up the thorougl 
organization of the democratic party. This portion of th 
whig politicians was led on by George T. M. Davis, a whi; 
lawyer and editor, a man of great activity and enterprise 
but rather unscrupulous as to the means he employed. J 
seori't meeting of the whig leaders was called. In this Mi 
G. T. M. Davis insisted tlmt the whig party should oppos 
the canal, oppose an increase of taxes, and all measures to pa; 
the public debt He insisted upon an alliance of the whig 
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with the southern democrats on these questions as a means of 
overthrowing the organization of the democratic party ; of 
making a new division of the parties, geographically between 
the north and the south. There was to be a southern partj 
and a northern party, and the whigs were to take the side of 
the south. But N. D. Strong of Alton, and Judge Logan, be- 
ing both of them talented whigs and members of the legisla- 
ture, had too much self-respect to enter into such a miserable 
intrigue. They were threatened with expulsion from the whig 
party for their contumacy. They succeeded, however, in break- 
ing up Davis' arrangement. Judge Logan's support of the 
canal measures, was the means of carrying them through the 
legislature. To the honor of the south I record the names of 
four members from that quarter who voted in &vor of these 
measures. These members were Strong of Madison, Adams 
of Monroe, Janney of Crawford, and Dunlap of Lawrence ; one 
of them a whig, and three of them democrats. These gentle- 
men ought to, and will be long remembered for their integrity 
and moral courage. It is due also to Messrs. Gregg and Ar- 
nold of the House of Representatives, and Messrs. Judd and 
Mattison of the Senate, that their names should be recorded in 
history, and long remembered for their efficient advocacy of 
these measures. 

Ailer the bill had passed the House, it was sent to the Senate ; 
here it was defeated, two or three days before the close of the 
session, by a single vote. Its enemies now triumphed in a most 
uproarious manner. Its friends rallied, and procured a recon- 
sideration of the vote. It was predicted that nothing but brib- 
ery could now carry the bill ; and senators were clamorously 
warned that any change in their votes would subject them to 
the strongest suspicion of bribery ; two of the opposition sen- 
ators had helped to defeat it in the hope of creating a necessity 
for the offer of bribes. One old senator who desired to be 
bribed was as clamorous as the rest. A few of the friends of 
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tlie canal living in Lasalle and Cook oonnties made op a 8ob« 
tion of eighty acres of land and some money to bribe him, 
would have done so if they had not been advised to the < 
trary. Such a course towards one senator would have been 
just towards others who lent the measure their honest supp 
by subjecting them to injurious suspicions. 

The vote on the bill in the Senate, by which it had been 
feated, being reconsidered, the bill was referred to a select a 
mittee, together with another bill of an unimportant charad 
which had already passed the House of Repreaentatives. It ^ 
known that one senator would not vote for the tax and 1 
eanal both in the same bill. By their connection the tax n 
made to appear as a local measure, intended only for the bei 
fit of the north. The committee, therefore, divided the bi 
They struck out of the canal bill all that related to a tax, a 
they struck out all of the bill referred with it, and inserted t 
taxing part into that. And these two bills being now report 
back to the Senate, the Senate concurred in their passage as th 
amended by them. They were sent back to the House of Repi 
sentatives the same hour, for the concurrence of the House 
the amendments of the Senate, which was given ; and thus thei 
important measures passed into laws ; or, instead of saying thi 
they passed, I ought rather to say, that they wabbled throug 
the legislature. To Thomas M. Kilpatrick, late senator fror 
Scott county, is the honor due, of the good management in th 
Senate, in dividing and amending the measure, and thus secui 
ing its passage. I give these fact^, curious as they may appeal 
to illustrate the fertile genius of western men, and as a spec 
men of the modes of legislation in a new country. 

The legislature adjourned in a day or two afler this, and th 
opposition members returned to their constituents in the wors 
humor imaginable. They threatened a rebellion of the whol 
south ; but, as usual in such cases, they were much more excitet 
than their constituents. A few of the disappointed ones, Trum 
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bull amongst the number, threatened to make speeches all aronud 
the regular circuit, and excite the people against these new meas- 
ures. But Walter B. Scates, the judge of that circuit, announced 
his intention to answer them, and chastise them, as their dema- 
goguism deserved, which made them abandon their design. In the 
summer afterwards, two great conventions of the southern peo- 
ple were held, one at Marion and the other at Fairfield, and upon 
motion of Judge Scates, nearly unanimously declared in &vor 
of the canal, and of taxation for the payment of the public debt. 
Thus did the people of the south nobly redeem themselves from 
the aspersions of the demagogues who misrepresented them in 
the legislature ; and thus perished the last hope of repudiation 
in Illinois. When Trumbull afterwards became a candidate for 
governor, he was as much in &vor of taxation and the canal as 
any man in the State. 

It now only remains to be said on this subject, that the canal 
arrangement was perfected under the laws passed at this ses- 
sion, in June, 1845. Two trustees were elected by the bond- 
holders, and one was appointed by the governor ; the board was 
organized, the work on the canal was let to contract, money was 
obtained as it was wanted ; and now there appears to be a mor- 
al certainty that the canal will be completed in the course of a 
year. 

At this session the legislature put down the rate of interest 
on money to six per cent. This was caused by the conduct of 
the merchants in the middle and southern parts of the State. 
In the time of bank suspensions, when money was plenty, the 
merchants well supplied with goods encouraged the people to 
buy on a credit ; the merchants were forced to this by the great 
amount of goods on hand, and the consequent increased compe- 
tition amongst themselves in their retail business. They readi- 
ly credited almost any one up to about the value of his prop- 
erty ; and when the debtor was unable to pay, they took notes 
at twelve per cent, interest, so that nearly the whole people 
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were indebted more than thej were able to pay, and to sa 
themselves from being sued for their debts, they were fbroed 
pay a ruinous rate of interest on them. 

At this session, also, the Mormon charters were totally i 
pealed by the legislature. This was then supposed to be a rei 
edy for all the evils of Mormonism. 

In 1844-'5, also, the legislature undertook various relbni 
and retrenchments. They passed resolutions calling on the go^ 
emor and judges to relinquish portions of their salaries, secure 
to them by the constitution. The governor and judges refusec 
The reply of the judges is too long for insertion here ; but 
will give my own, as it was a shorter document : — ^ A resole 
tion of the two houses has been communicated to me, request 
ing the governor and the judges of the supreme court to reliE 
quish to the State such an amount of their salaries as will b 
equivalent to 25 per cent, thereon, to begin with the year 184S 

" The mere matter of money with me is of but little con 
cern. I could perhaps live as much to my satisfaction upon ; 
little as upon a greater amount. And if I could be left to ac 
f^ly and voluntarily, as befits the incumbent of the executive 
department, one of the independent co-ordinate departments oi 
the government, equal in its sphere to the legislature in theirs 
and if I could be assured of payment in good money for thi 
residue of my salary, no member of the legislature would Ix 
more willing than I am to make sacrifices of self-interest at th< 
shrine of patriotism. But before I consent to this, I have i 
right to be assured, that whatever sum I do agree to receive 
will be worth something. In fact, I have been acting upon thii 
principle for the last two years, by receiving less salary than 
was guaranteed by the laws and the constitution. It seems tc 
me that a true economy would consist in providing adequate 
revenues, so as to keep auditor's warrants at par. Everything 
then for the State could be dpne cheaper, as in that case no one 
would have to be shaved by the brokers. I for one would pre 
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fer a reduction of salary, and thereby save a portion to the 
State, than to sufier loss on auditor's warrants for the benefit 
of brokers. 

^^ in making these observations, I do not intend to be under- 
stood as making any kind of promise to relinquish any portion 
of my salary. This I state for the sake of the principle which 
1 believe is involved in this request of the two houses. I re- 
spectfully protest against the right of the legislature to make 
such a request. There is a principle of constitutional law of 
free government, of the separation of the powers of government 
into three departments, of the independence of each one depart- 
ment of the other two, and of the system of checks and balances 
which all free constitutions must contain, which ought not to 
allow the governor, even if it were for his advantage, to com- 
ply with your resolution. The separation of the powers of 
government into legislative, judicial, and executive departments, 
and confiding these departments to separate bodies of magis- 
tracy, so that each may be exercised independently of the other, 
is justly esteemed to be the grandest discovery in the science 
of government ; and the practical operation of this discovery, 
in modern times, has done more for human liberty than all 
«ther discoveries put together. 

^^ With a view to secure the independenoe of the executive 
and judicial departments, the Constitution has provided that the 
governor and judges shall receive an adequate salary, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. It is 
tnie that the legislature do not propose a reduction of salaries 
without the consent of the incumbents, nor does the request of 
your honorable bodies express on its face any threat to extort 
this consent, but the moral influence of such a request, coming 
as it does from a numerous assembly, the immediate represen- 
tatives of the people, and composed of the principal men in the 
State, it might Jmve been supposed would carry with it some- 
thing of coercion to a governor and judges, anxious for a good 
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oodentaiidiag with tke legiiUtive pow«r, md far tbe good < 
ton of their feltow-dtizeiis. In this mode socb a request n 
amount to coercion. Tber« are other modes ofooovion bei 
the employment of phyncal forc«. An appeal to &e inter 
to the fears, or to tbe love of popnlarit j, itihereot in tad 
partment, may be aa efBcacions in destroying the balance 
the Constitution, as violence itael£ 

** Conaidering the matter in this light ; feeling m j obligs 
under tbe Constitution to sustain the independence of tbe ex 
tive depoTtnient, whitb I have the honor to repreaeot, and bi 
unwilling, from any want of firmness on mj part, to be ac 
■ory to a precedent, which I believe is now for the first t 
attempted in tbe United States, and which, if followed up. i 
lead to a consolidation of all power in the hands of a single 
partment, 1 have felt it to be my duty, at the risk of being i 
interpreted, and of forfeiting somewhat of the good will of 
felluw-citizens, respectfully but firmly to resist this temptai 
now oflered, to court public fiivor, that 1 may thereby ] 
serve the independence of the executive department."* 

The l^islature, then following up these projects for retrei 
ment, altempted to remove the judges by address, so t 
whilst the officea of alt of tliem were vacant, their salaries oo 
be reduced. They reduced the salaries of all the other offic 
of the government, and of the judges thereafWr to be elect 
and tbey agitated a bill all winter, to reduce the fees of 
county officera. In this mode they lengthened out the sess 
fur more than a month, and increased their own pay ab 
twenty thousand dollars, whilst they aimed to save seve 

■ The resolution calling upon the governor and judges to relinqi 
a portion of tli«ir lalaric^ wu written hj Trumbull, uid put into 
handa of M, W. Nunaally, Senator from EJgar county, to b« offerei 
the Senate. Mr. Kunnslly, instead of making himself popular, as 
•uppoied he vould, oauld not get the privilege from hii party of b« 
a oandidate for rs-oleetion two year* afterwarda 
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hundred to the public treasury. The rage for economy was 
great indeed, the members appearing to think that the State 
debt might be paid ofTbj stealing small sums from the already 
small salaries of public officers. There are those in matters of 
government, as well as in religi<m, who tythe aonis, mint, and 
cummin, and neglect the weightier matters of the law. Accord- 
ingly, the members who were the most fierce for tins kind of 
economy, had no capacity to see that the canal measure was a 
great financial measure, for the benefit of the whole State, by 
means of which five millions of debt will be paid; a sum 
greater than could be paid by^an eternity of such l^slation as 
was proposed by them. If the State debt is ever paid, it will 
not be done by the puny licks of this description of econo- 
misers. 

Another subject of interest at this session was the Shawnee- 
town Bank. Afier the fiulure of that institution in 1842, the 
stock in it had been purchased by a company of speculators, 
who caused themselves to be elected president and directors. 
After having paid five hundred thousand dollars, it yet owed 
the State a half a million of dollars for the State stock in it, to 
be paid in State indebtedness. In anticipation of the passage 
of the liquidation law of 1842-'3, a few favored directors secret- 
ly borrowed from it one hundred thousand dollars of its specie, 
with which to purchase State bonds to pay this remaining debt. 
The money was sent to New York, and invested in the purchase 
of scrip and three hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars of 
the bonds, which had been hypothecated with Macalister and 
Stebbins m 1841. The reader will remember that $804,000 
of these bonds were hypothecated, upon which the State receiv- 
ed $261,500. The law authorized them to be sold, but not to 
be hypothecated. The few fiivored directors, in a secret meet- 
ing of the board, paid into the bank $100,000 of these bonds, 
then worth thirty cents on the dollar, in discharge of their notes 
for the $100,000 in spede previously borrowed. They next 
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sbortljr kftenrarda, in utter nge Bgumt the people i 
mptioiu of the democratic putj, he ibook the dost 
M B testimony against tbem, and departed ftvm 
The legislature afterwards allowed these bonds to t 
at forty-eight cents to the dollar, which was a good I 
the Sute. 

The pi>pulation of DUnoia in 1845, aeoording to the 
that year, amounted to 662,150 soula, being an tocic 
years of 183,221. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The city of Nnuvoo— Th« Temple— New eauaet of qaarrel— Tbe ** Ohmim^**— Anti-Mor> 
mon meeting fired at by themselves— Character of the anti-Mormons— New mobs — 
House buniing— Sheriff^s posne—Backinstos— Plundering— McBratney— Death of 
Worrell— Daubeneyer—Durfee— Trial of the sheriff for murder— General Hardin sent 
uver with 500 men — Stops the disorders on both tides — Anti*Mormon convention — 
The Mormons agree to leave the State — Major Warren with two companies left 
as a guard— Good C4»nduct of Mi^r Warren — Indictments against the twelve apoe- 
Uos Tor counterfeiting— Exodus of the Mormons— Anti-Mormons anxious to expel 
the few that were left — Cause of a new quarrel— Writs sworn out — Old trick of 
calling the potse— The matter a4Justed— Mormon vote in 1840— New excitements — 
New writs sworn out^The posse again— The new citizens petition for protection- 
Order to Major Parker— Order to Mr. Brayman— Treaty between the parties— Not 
agreed to by the anti-Mormons— Mr. Breyman^s taller— James W. Singleton— Thomas 
S. Brockman — Order to Mi^or Flood— His proceedings under it— Numbers of each 
party— Battles— Not many hurt — The Mormons surrender the city— Triumphant 
entry of the anti-Mormons— Their brutal conduct^-Suflbrings of the Mormons^Ex- 
citement against the anti-Mormon^—Moderate men not U> be relied on In times of 
excitement— Difficulties of the executive — Expedition to Nmuvoo— The anti-Mormon 
posse dispersed — Violence of the anti-Mormons against the governor— Anti-Mormon 
meetings — Their resolutions— Anti-Murmon committee of rogues and blackgiiards — 
The Irii»h Justice and constable — Captain AUen^s expedition to Oarthage— Mi^or 
Weber — Attempts to arrest a spy — Writs sworn out to arrest him and Captain Al- 
lUl — The old trick of the posse again — Instability of popular feeling— No disposition 
anywhere to assist, but a disposition everjrwhere to censure government for not per* 
forming impossibilities— Popular notions of martial law — Like master like num — 
Anarchy and despotism— Liberty and slavery. 

The Mormons next claim our attention. Nauvoo was now 
a city of about 15,000 inhabitants and was fast increasing, as 
the followers of the prophet were pouring into it from all parts 
of the world ; and there were several other settlements and vil- 
lages of Mormons in Hancock county. Nauvoo was scattered 
over about six square miles, a part of it being built upon the 
flat skirting and fronting on the Mississippi river, but the greater 
portion of it upon the bluffs back, east of the river. The great 
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temple, which is said to have cost a millioo of dollara in moi 
and labor, occupied a commanding position on the brow oft 
bluff, and overlooked the country around for twenty miles 
Illinois and Iowa. This temple was not fiwhioned after i 
known order of architecture. The Mormons themselves p 
tended to believe that the building of it was commenoed witb 
any previous plan ; and that the master builder, fix>m day to d 
during the progress of its erection, received directions immc 
ately from heaven as to the plan of the building ; and reall) 
looks as if it was the result of such frequent changes as woi 
be produced by a daily accession of new ideas. It has been a 
that the church architecture of a sect indicates the genius a 
spirit of its religion. The g^rand and solemn structures of 1 
Catholics, point to the towering hierarchy, and imposing ce 
monies of the church ; the low and broad meeting-houses of t 
Methodists formerly shadowed forth their abhorrence of gau< 
decoration ; and their impretending humility, and the light, aii 
and elegant edifices of the Presbyterians, as truly indicate t 
passion for education, refinement, and polish, amongst tl 
thrifty and enterprising people. If the genius of Mormonis 
were tried by this test, as exhibited in the temple, we cou 
only pronounce that it was a piece of patch-work, variabl 
strange, and incongruous. ^ 

During the summer and fall of 1845, there were sever 
small matters to increase irritation between the Mormons ai 
their neighbors. The anti- Mormons complained of a large nui 
ber of larcenies and robberies. The Mormon press at Nauvo 
and the anti-Mormon papers at Warsaw, Quincy, Springfiel 
Alton, and St. Louis, kept up a continual fire at each other ; tl 
anti-Mormons all the time calling upon the people to rise an 
expel, or exterminate the Mormons. The great fires at Pitt 
burg and in other cities about this time, were seized upon b 
the Mormon press to countenance the assertion that the Loi 
had sent them, to manifest his displeasure against the Gentilef 
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and to hint that all other places ^vhk•h might countenance the 
enemies of the Mormons, might expect to be visited by " hot 
drops '' of the same description. This was interpreted bj the 
anti-Mormons to be a threat by Mormon incendiaries, to bum 
down all cities and places not friendly to their religion. About 
this time, also, a suit had been commenced in the drcoit court 
of the United States against some of the twelve apostles, on a 
note given in Ohio. The deputy marshal went to summon the 
defendants. They were determined not to be served with pfo- 
cess, and a great meeting of their people being called, outrage- 
ously inflammatory speeches were made by the leaders ; tht 
marshal was threatened and abused for intending to serve a 
lawful process, and here it was publicly declared and agreed to 
by the Mormons, that no more process should be served in 
Nauvoo. 

Also, about this time, a leading anti-Mormon by the name of 
Dr. Marshall, made an assault upon Gen. Deming, the sheriff 
of the county, and was killed by the sheriff in repelling the as- 
sault. The sheriff was arrested and held to bail by Judge 
Young, for manslaughter : though as he had acted strictly in 
selfUlefence, no one seriously believed him to be guilty of any 
crime whatever. But Dr. Marshall had many friends disposed 
to revenge his death, the rage of the people ran very high, for 
which reason it was thought best by the judge to hold the 
sheriff to bail for something, to save him from being sacrificed 
to the public fury. 

Not long afler the trials of the supposed murderers of the 
Smiths, it was discovered on a trial of the right of property 
near Lima, in Adams county, by Mormon testimony, that that 
people had an institution in their church called a "• Oneness,^ 
which was composed of an association of five persons, over 
whom ^ one'' was appointed as a kind of guardian. This " one" 
as trustee for the rest, was to own all the property of the asso- 
ciation ; so that if it were levied upon by an execution for debt. 
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the Mormons oould prove that the property belonged to onefl 
the other of the parties, as might be required to defi^t the en 
cutioD. And not long after this ^Booyery in the fidl of 184*1 
the anti-Mormons of Lima and Green Plains, held a meeting t 
devise means for the expulsion of the Mormons from thd 
neighborhood. They appointed some persons of their owi 
number to fire a few shots at the house where they were assem 
bled ; but to do it in such a way as to hurt none who attendee 
the meeting. The meeting was held, the house was fired at 
but so as to hurt no one; and the anti-Mormons, suddenly 
breaking up their meeting, rode all over the oountiy spreadioj 
the dire alarm, that the Mormons had commenced the work <^ 
massacre and death. 

This startling intelligence soon assembled a mob. But before 
I relate what further was done, I must give some account of the 
anti-Mormons. I had a good opportunity to know the earlj 
settlers of Hancock county. I had attended the circuit courts 
there as States-attorney, from 1830, when the county was firs< 
organized, up to the year 1834 ; and to my certain knowledge 
the early settlers, with some honorable exceptions, were, in pop 
ular language, hard cases. In the year 1834, one Dr. Galland 
was a candidate for the legislature, in a district composed of 
Hancock, Adams, and Pike counties. He resided in the county 
of Hancock, and as he had in the early part of his life been a 
notorious horse-thief and counterfeiter, belonging to the Massao 
gang, and was then no pretender to integrity, it was useless to 
deny the charge. In all his speeches he freely admitted the 
fact, but came near receiving a majority of votes in his own 
county of Hancock. I mention this to show the character of 
the people for integrity. From this time down to the settle- 
ment of the Mormons there, and for four years afterwards, I 
had no means of knowing about the future increase of the Han- 
cock people. But having passed my whole life on the frontiers, 
on the outer edge of the settlements, I have firequently seen that 
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a llw linst sottltrs would iix liio chanutor of a ^i'ttlemont tor 
good or for bad, for many years aller its commeDcement. If 
bad men began the settlement, bad men would be attracted to 
them, upon the weD-known principle that " birds of a feather 
will flock together." Rogues will find each other out, and so 
will honest men. From all which it appears extremely proba- 
ble, that the later immigrants were many of them attracted to 
Hancock by a secret sympathy between tfaem and the early set- 
tlers. And so it may appenr that the Mormons themselves 
may have been induced to select Hancock as the place of their 
settlement, rather than many other places where they were 
strongly solioited to settle, by the promptings of a secret in- 
stinct, which, without much penetration, enables men to discern 
their fellows. 

The mob at Lima proceeded to warn the Mormons to leave 
the neighborhood, and threatened them with fire and sword if 
they remained. A very poor dass of Mormons resided here, 
and it is very likely that the other inhabitants were annoyed 
beyond further endurance, by their little larcenies and rogueries. 
The Mormons refused to remove ; the mob proceeded to bum 
down their houses; and about one hundred and seventy-five 
houses and hovels were burnt, the inmates being obliged to fiee 
for their lives. They fled to Nauvoo in a state of utter desti- 
tution, carrying their women and children, aged and sick (it 
was then the height of the sickly season), along with them as 
best they could. The sight of these miserable creatures, aroused 
the wrath of the Mormons of Nauvoo. As soon as authentic 
intelligence of these events reached Springfield, I ordered Gen. 
Hardin to raise a force, and restore the rule of law. But whilst 
this force was gathering, the sherifi* of the county had taken the 
matter in hand. Gen. Deming had died not long afVer the death 
of Dr. Marshall, and the Mormons had elected Jacob B. Back- 
instos to be sheriflT in his place. This Backinstos formerly re- 
sided in Sangamon county. There he had credit to get a stock 
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of goods, and set up as a merchant. The goods wen imi 
diately transferred to his brother, leaving ^e debt for them i 
paid. Here, too, he became acquainted with Judge Dougia 
and here commenced that indissoluble friendship between the 
^'hich has continued inviolate ever since. Douglass was i 
pointed to hold the courts in Hancock county ; and Backinst< 
having broken up in Sangamon, had gone over to Hanco 
seeking his fortunes. His brother had already married a nir 
of the prophet, and Backinstos immediately attached himself 
the interests of the Mormons. Backinstos was a smart-lodLin 
shrewd, cunning, plausible man, of such easy manners, that 1 
was likely to have great influence with the Mormons. In di 
time Judge Douglass appointed him to be clerk of the cireu 
court, and this gave him almost absolute power with that pe< 
pie in all political contests. In 1844, Backinstos and a Mormc 
elder were elected to the legislature; in 1845, he was electc 
sheriff, in place of Gen. Doming ; and, finally, to reward hii 
for his great public services, he was appointed a captain of 
rifle company in the United States army. But being just no 
regarded as the political leader of the Mormons, Backinstos wj 
hated with a sincere and thorough hatred by the opposite part; 
When the burning of houses commenced, the great body o 
the anti-Mormons expressed themselves strongly against it, gi^ 
ing hopes thereby that a posse of anti-Mormons could be raise 
to put a stop to such incendiary and riotous conduct. But whe 
they were called on by the new sheriff, not a man of them tun 
ed out to his assistance, many of them no doubt being iufli 
cuced by their hatred of the sheriff. Backinstos then went t 
Nauvoo, where he raised a posse of several hundred arme< 
Mormons, with which he swept over the county, took possessio 
of Carthage, and established a permanent guard there. Th 
anti-Mormons everywhere fled from their homes before th 
sherifi) some of them to Iowa and Missouri, and others to th 
neighboring counties in Ulinois. The sheriff was unable or ui 
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willing to bring any portion of the rioters to a battle, or to ar- 
rest anj of them for their crimes. The posse came near sur- 
prising one small squad, but they madertheir escape, all but one, 
before they could be attacked. Thb one, named MoBratney, 
was shot down by some of the posse in advance, by whom he 
was hacked and mutilated as though he had been murdered by 
the Indians. 

The sheriff also was in continual peril of his life from the 
anti-Mormons, who daily threatened him with death the fint 
opportunity. As he was going in a bu^y from Warsaw m the 
direction of Nauvoo, he was pursued by three or four men to a 
place in the road where some Mormon teams were standing. 
Backinstos passed the teams a faw rods, and then stopping, the 
pursuers came up within a hundred and fifty yards, when they 
were fired upon, with an unerring aim, by some one concealed 
not &r to one side of them. By this fire, Franklin A. Worrell 
was killed. Ho was the same man who had commanded the 
guard at the jail at the time the Smiths were assassinated ; and 
there made himself conspicuous in betraying his trust, by con- 
senting to the assassination. It is believed that Backinstos ex- 
pected to be pursued and attacked, and had previously stationed 
some men in ambush, to fire upon his pursuers. He was after- 
wards indicted for the supposed murder, and procured a change 
of venue to Peoria county, where he was acquitted of the charge. 
About this time, also, the Mormons murdered a man by the 
name of Daubencycr, without any apparent provocation ; and 
another anti-Mormon named Wilcox was murdered in Nauvoo, 
as it was believed, by order of the twelve apostles. The anti- 
Mormons also committed one murder. Some of them, under 
Backnian, set fire to some straw near a bam belonging to Dur- 
fee, an old Mormon seventy years old ; and then lay in ambush 
until the old man came out to extinguish the fire, when they 
shot him dead from their place of concealment. The perpetra- 
tors of this murder were arrested and brought before on onti- 

1ft 
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Mormon justice of the peace, and were apqnitted, though thev 
giiilt was sufficiently apparent 

During the ascendency of the sheriff and the absence of the 
anti-Mormons from their houses, the people who had been burnt 
out of their houses assembled in Nauyoo, from wh^ioe, with 
many others, they sallied forth and ravaged the oountryy steal- 
ing and plundering whatever wns convenient to carry or drive 
away. When informed of these proceedings, I hastened to 
Jacksonville, where, in a conference with Gen. Hardin, Major 
Warren, Judge Douglass, and the Attorney-General Mr. Mo> 
Dougall, it was agreed that these gentlemen should proceed to 
Hancock in all haste, with whatever forces had been raised, few 
or many, and put an end to these disorders. It was now appa- 
rent that neither party in Hancock could be trusted with the 
power to keep the peace. It was also agreed that all these gen- 
tlemen should unite their influence with mine to induce the Mor- 
mons to leave the State. Gen. Hardin lost no time in raisii^ 
three or four hundred volunteers, and when he got to Cartilage 
he found a Mormon guard in possession of the courthouse. 
This force he ordered to disband and disperse in fifleen minutes. 
The plundering parties of Mormons were stopped in their rav- 
ages. The fugitive anti-Mormons were recalled to their homes, 
and all parties above four in number on either side were pro- 
hibited from assembling and marching over the country. 

Whilst Gen. Hardin was at Carthage, a convention previous- 
ly appointed assembled at that place, composed of delegates 
from the eight neighboring counties. The people of the neigh- 
boring counties were alarmed lest the anti-Mormons should en- 
tirely desert Hancock, and by that means leave one of the 
largest counties of the State to be possessed entirely by Mor- 
mons. This they feared would bring the surrounding counties 
into immediate collision with them. They had therefore ap- 
pointed this convention to consider measures for the expulsion 
of the Mormons. The twelve apostles had now become satis- 
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fied that the Mormons could not remain, en* if thej did, the lead- 
ers would be compelled to abandon the swaj and dominion they 
exercised over them. They had now become convinced that the 
kind of Mahometanism which they sought to establish could 
never be established in the near vicinity of a people whose mor* 
als and prejudices were all outraged and shocked by it, unless 
indeed they were prepared to establish it by force of arms. 
Through the intervention of Gren. Hardin, acting under instruc- 
tions from me, an agreement was made between the hostile par- 
ties for the voluntary removal of the greater part of the Mor- 
mons in the spring of 1846. The two parties agreed that, in 
the meantime, they would seek to make no arrests for crimes 
previously committed ; and on my part I agreed that an armed 
force should be stationed in the county to keep the peace. The 
presence of such a force, and amnesty from prosecutions on all 
sides, were insisted on by the Mormons, that they might devote 
all their time and energies to prepare for their removal. Gren. 
Hardin first diminished his force to a hundred men, leaving 
Major Wm. B. Warren in conmiand. And this force being 
further diminished during the winter to fifty, and then to ten 
men, was kept up until the last of May, 1846. This force was 
commanded with great efficiency and prudence during all this 
winter and spring by Major Warren ; and with it he was enabled 
to keep the turbulent spirit of faction in check, the Mormons 
well knowing that it would be supported by a much larger force 
whenever the governor saw proper to call for it. In the mean- 
time, they somewhat repented of their bargain, and desired 
Major Warren to be withdrawn. Backinstos was anxious to 
be again left at the head of his posse, ta goster over the county 
and to take vengeance on his enemies. The anti-Mormons were 
also dissatisfied, because the State force preserved a threatening 
aspect towards them as well as towards the Mormons. He was 
always ready to enforce arrests of criminals for new offences on 
either side ; and this pleased neither the Mormons nor the anti- 
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Mormons. Qvil waif was on ibe yery point <^ breaking oiiEk 
more than a dozen times during the winter. Both parties ocnn- 
plained of Major Warren ; but I, well knowing that he was mao- 
AiUj doing his duty, in one of the most diffioolt and Texatioiis 
services ever devolved upon a militia officer, steadil j sustained 
him against the complaints on both sides. It is bat just to Ma- 
jor Warr^i to say here, that he gained a lasting credit with all 
substantial citizens for his able and prudent conduct daring this 
winter. Of General Hardin, too, it is but just to say, that his 
expedition this time had the happiest results. The greater part 
of the military tract was saved by it from the horrors of a Givil 
war in the winter time, whm much misery would have foUowed 
fVom it, by the dispersion of fiunilies and the destruction of 
property. 

During the winter of 184&-'6 the Mormons made the most 
prodigious preparations for removal. All the houses in Nan- 
voo, and even the temple, were converted into work-shops ; and 
before spring, more than twelve thousand wagons were in readi- 
ness. The people from all parts of the country flocked to 
Nauvoo to purchase houses and &rms, which were sold extreme- 
ly low, lower than the prices at a sheriflf^s sale, for money, 
wagons, horses, oxen, cattle, and other articles of personal prop- 
erty, which might be needed by the Mormons in their exodus 
into the wilderness. By the middle of May it was estimated 
that sixteen thousand Mormons had crossed the Mississippi and 
taken up their line of march with their personal property, their 
wives and little ones, westward across the continent to Or^on 
or California ; leaving behind them in Nauvoo a small remnant 
of a thousand souls, being those who were unable to sell their 
property, or who having no property to soil were unable to get 
away. 

The twelve apostles went first with about two thousand of their 
followers. Indictments had been found against nine of them in 
the circuit court of the United States for the district of Dlinois^ 
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at its December term, 1845, tar comiterfeiting the current coin 
of the United States. The United States Marshal had applied 
to me for a militia force to arrest them ; but in pursuance of 
the amnesty agreed on fbr old offences, belieying that the ar- 
rest of the accused would prevent the removal of the Mormons, 
and that if arrested there was not the least chance that any of 
them would ever be convicted, I declined the application un- 
less regularly called upon by the President of the United States 
according to law. It was generally agreed that it would be im- 
politic to arrest the leaders and thus put an end to the prepara- 
tions for removal, when it was notorious that none of them 
could be convicted ; for they always commanded evidence and 
witnesses enough to make a conviction impossible. But with a 
view to hasten their removal they were made to believe that 
the President would order the regular army to Nauvoo as soon 
as the navigation opened in the spring, lliis had its intended 
effect ; the twelve, with about two thousand of their followers, 
immediately crossed the Mississippi before the breaking up of 
the ice. But before this the deputy marshal had sought to ar- 
rest the accused without success. 

Notwithstanding but few of the Mormons remained behind, 
afler June, 1846, the anti-Mormons were no less anxious for 
their expulsion by force of arms ; being another instance of a 
party not being satisfied with the attainment of its wishes un- 
less brought about by themselves, and by measures of their 
own. It was feared that the Mormons might vote at the Au- 
gust efection of that year ; and that enough of them yet re- 
mained to control the elections in the county, and perhaps in 
the district for Congress. They, therefore, took measures to 
get up a new quarrel with the remaining Mormons. And for 
this purpose they attacked and severely whipped a party of 
eight or ten Mormons, which had been sent out into the coun- 
try to harvest some wheat fields in the neighborhood of Pon- 
toosuc, and who had provoked the wrath of the settlement by 
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billooing, yellhig, and odier arrogant behsTior. Writs wen 
•worn out in Nauvoo against the men of Pontoofluc, wlio were 
arrested and kept for several days under strict guard, until the j 
gave bail. Then in their turn, they swore oat writs for the ar- 
rest of the constable and posse who had made the first arrest, 
for fidse imprisonment. The Mom^on posse were no doubt 
really afi:tud to be arrested, belitfiring that instead of being tried 
they would be murdered. This made an excuse for the anti- 
Mormons to assemble a posse of several hundred men to assist 
in making the arrest ; but the matter was finaUy adjusted with- 
out any one being taken. A committee of anti-Mormons was 
sent into Nauvoo, who reported that the Mormcms were making 
every possible preparation for rembval ; and the leading Mor- 
mons on their part agreed that their people should not vote at 
the next election. 

The August election came on shortly afterwards and the 
Mormons all voted the whole democratic ticket I have since 
been informed by Babbitt, the Mormon elder and agent for the 
sale of church property, that they were induced to vote this 
time from the following considerations : The President of the 
United States had permitted the Mormons to settle on the In- 
dian lands on the Missouri river, and had taken five hundred 
of them into the service as soldiers in the war with Mexico ; 
and in consequence of these favors ^e Mormons felt under 
obligation to vote for democrats in support of the administra- 
tion ; and so determined were they that their support of the 
President should be efficient, that they all voted three 'or four 
times each for member of Congress. 

This vote of the Mormons enraged the whigs anew against 
them ; the probability that they might attempt to remain per- 
manently in the country, and the certainty that many design- 
nig persons for selfish purposes were endeavoring to keep them 
there, revived all the excitement which had ever existed against 
t'^t people. In pursuance of the advice and under the direo- 
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lion of Archibald WiUiaTiis, a distinguished lawyer and whig 
politician of Quincj, writs were again sworn out for the arrest 
of persons in Nauvoo, on various charges. But to create a ne- 
cessity for a great force to make the arrests, it was freely ad- 
mitted by John Carlin, the constable sent in with the writs, 
that the prisoners would be murdered if arrested and carried 
out of the city. This John Carlin, under a promise to be elect- 
ed recorder in the place of a Jack Mormon recorder to be driven 
away, was appointed a special constable to make the arrests. 
And now the individuals sought to be arrested were openly 
threatened to be murdered. The special constable went to 
Nauvoo with the writs in his hands, the accused declined to sur- 
render. And now having fiuled to make the arrests, the con- 
stable began to call out the posse comitatus. This was about 
the 1st of September, 1846. The posse soon amounted to sev- 
eral hundred men. The Mormons in their turn swore out 
several writs for the arrest of leading anti-Mormons, and under 
pretence of desiring to execute them, called out a posse of 
Mormons. Here was writ against writ ; constable against con- 
stable ; law against law, and posse against posse. 

Whilst the parties were assembling their forces the trustees 
of Nauvoo being new citizens, not Mormons, applied to the 
governor for a militia officer to be sent over with ten men, they 
supposing that this small force would dispense with the services 
of the civil posse on cither side. There was such a want of 
confidence on all sides that no one would submit to be arrested 
by an adversary, for fear of assassination. This small force it 
was supposed would restore confidence and order. And here 
again was a difficulty, who was to be sent on this delegate ser- 
vice. General Hardin, Major Warren, Colonel Weatherford 
and Colonel Baker, had gone to the Mexican war. These had 
been the officers upon whom I had relied in all previous emer- 
gencies ; and the} were well qualified for command. And here 
I must remark that the President in May, 1846, called for four 
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regiments (^volunteers from Illinds for the Mexican irar. Tbe 
call was no sooner published in Illinois, than nine regiments of 
fiared their servioes. Those of them who were doomed to staj 
at home were more disoontented than men usually are who are 
drafted into the armies of their eountrj. 

And here, too, I will remark, that the laws do not allow the 
governor to exercise his own t^est judgment in selecting the 
most fit person to command. The militia themselves elect 
their officers, and all the choice which is left to the governor, is 
to select one already elected. In looking round over the State 
for this purpose, the choice fell upon Major Parker of Fulton 
county. Major Pariter was a wlug, and was selected partly for 
that reason, believing that a whig now, as had been the case 
before with Gen. Hardin and Major Warren, would have more 
influence in restraining the anti-Mormons than a democrat. But 
Major Parker^s character was unknown out of his own coimty. 
Everywhere else it was taken for granted that he was a demo- 
crat, and had beenrsent over to Hancock to intrigue with the 
Mormons. The whig newspapers immediately let loose floods 
of abuse upon him, both in this State and in Missouri, which 
completely paralyzed his power to render any effectual service. 
The constable's posse refused to give place to him, and the con- 
stable openly declared that he cared but little for the arrests ; 
by which it was apparent that they intended from the first to 
use the process of the law only as a cover to their design of ex- 
pelling the Mormons. 

The posse continued to increase until it numbered about 
eight hundred men ; and whilst it was getting re^y to march 
into the city, it was represented to me by another committee, 
that the new citizens of Nauvoo were themselves divided into 
two parties, the one siding with the Mormons, the other with 
their enemies. The Mormons threatened the disaffected new 
citizens with death, if they did not join in the defence of the 
city. For this reason I sent over M. Braymau, Esq., a judi- 
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dous citixeii of Springfield, with goitaole orders restraiiiiiig all 
compulsion in forcing the citizens to join the Mormons against 
their will, and generally to inquire into and report aU the cir- 
cumstances of the quarrel. 

Soon after Mr. Brayman arrived there, he persuaded the 
leaders on each side into an adjustment of the quarrel. It was 
agreed that the Mormons should immediately surrender their 
arms to some person to be appointed to receive them, and to 
be redelivered when they left the State, and that they would 
remove from the State in two months. This treaty was agreed to 
by Gen. Singleton, Col. Chittenden and others, on the side of the 
antics, and by Major Parker and some leading Mormons on the 
other side. But when the treaty was submitted for ratification 
to the anti-Mormon forces, it was rejected by a small majority. 
Gren. Singleton and Col. Chittenden, with a proper self-respect, 
immediately withdrew from command ; they not being the first 
great men placed at the head of affairs at the beginning of vio- 
lence, who have been hurled from their places before the popu- 
lar frenzy had run its course. And with them also great 
Archibald Williams, the prime mover of the enterprise, he not 
being the first man who has got up a popular commotion, and 
failed to govern it afterwards. Indeed, the whole history of 
revolutions and popular excitements leading to violence, is full 
of instances like these. Mr. Brayman, the same day of the re- 
jection of the treaty, reported to me that nearly one-half of the 
anti-Mormons would abandon the enterprise, and retire with 
their late conmianders, " leaving a set of hair-brained fools to 
be flogged or to disperse at their leisure.'' It turned out, how- 
ever, that the calculations of Mr. Brayman were not realized ; 
for when Singleton and Chittenden retired, Thomas S. Brock- 
man was put in command of the posse. This Brockman was a 
Campbellitc preacher, nominally belonging to the democratic 
party. lie was a lar^t', awkward, uncouth, ignorant, semi-bar- 
barian, ambitious of office, and bent upon acquiring notoriety. 

18* 
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anoUier ^flicnltjry and erery one Mt it No ftfoe . mder our 
present oonstitatioQ ooold more than temporariljr haye -sop- 
pieBBed Uieae diflScultiea. It has been the pvaotioe lieiietofi>rB^ 
fb^ the riDg4eaden of rebellion in HanoodL to withdrsir from 
the State whenever the State forces were mardied OYer there ; 
and finom experience in former trials they had found out that no 
one could be convicted. Hie result of ftimer expeditions had 
been to keep the peace during the presence <^ the military, but 
■o soon as they disbanded the disorders were renewed. The 
keeping of the peace, ther^ore, in that county, was some such 
labor as the work of Sisyphus, who was condemned by the 
gods throughout etemi^ to roll a stone up hill, and every time 
he got it nearly to the top, it broke loose firom him, and again 
came thundering down to the plain below. The former expe- 
ditions had shown this to be the case, and now there was a gen- 
eral disposition to let the hostile parties bring matters to a oon- 
eluai<»i in their own way ; and such was the public prejudice 
against the Mormons, that, ten diances to one, any large force 
<^ militia which might have been ordered there, would have 
joined the rioters, rather than fought in defence of the Mor- 
miHis.* 

* It has been asked. How did OoTemor Wright of New York eup- 
preas the riots of the snti-renters in 1846 f This is easily answered. 
The anti-rent riots were len generally popular than the riots of the 
anti-Mormons. The governor there was better supported by publie 
opinion than the goTemor of Illinois He had the power, and he ezeiv 
eised it^ to appoint and remove sherifBi^ and other county officers in- 
tended for his assistance ; and the laws of New York allowed a crim- 
inal to be taken without his consent to a distant county for trial This 
last adyantage was one worth all the rest 

The history of the law concerning the yenue in criniinal cases, is a 
curiosity. By the ancient common law the jury was to come from the 
very town or neighborhood where the crime had been committed ; and 
this was because it was supposed that they had a personal knowledge 
of the eirouiustaucei of the oriiiie, nnd of the charaoter of the criminal 
and the witnesses. It was to guard against oppression, by assuring the 

I- 
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The forces under Brookman numbered about 800 men ; they 
were armed with the State arms, which had been given up to 
them by independent militia companies in the adjacent counties. 
They also had five pieces of six-pounder iron cannon, belonging 
to the State, which they had obtained in the same way. The 
Mormon party and their allies, being some of the new citizens, 
under the command of ICajor Qifibrd, numbered at first about 

accused of a trial by his neighbors and acquaintances, who, if he were 
a good man, would know it» and deal more gently with him than stran- 
gers would. Afterwards, by statute, the jury was to come from the 
body of the county. Our State constitution, in imitation of the Eng- 
lish law, provides that criminals shall be entitled to a jary of the yioin- 
age, which means the same thing. And yet oar law says that no man 
shall be a competent juror who has formed an opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of the criminal. If the juror is not to bring his private 
knowledge, and his bias in favor of the accused, into the jury, but little 
good is the privilege of having a jury from the vicinage likely to do 
the prisoner. He might just as well be taken to some other county and 
tried by strangers, as to be tried by strangers in his own county. It ii 
true that the law of Illinois allows the accused to remove his trial for 
prejudice in the judge or inhabitants, but the State has no right to re- 
move the case without the consent of the prisoner. One of the com- 
plaints urged against me, and some men who held themselves out, but 
rather falsely pretend to be lawyers, have made it, is, that I did not 
take the Mormon and anti-Mormon prisoners to some foreign county to 
be tried. Some thought they ought to have been taken before the su- 
preme court, and others before the United States court at Spring^eld, 
as if either of these courts had the slightest particle of power to try 
them. Before I heard of these complaints, I was not aware that there 
was BO much stupid ignorance in the country, particularly among' men 
who pretend to be lawyers. 

There is now no doubt but the power to change the venue in crim- 
inal cases, which the constitution of New York vested in the supreme 
court, to be exercised at discretion, has operated well in all cases of lo- 
cal excitement ; and probably saved a war with England, which was 
likely to grow out of the trial of MoLcod for the murder of Durfee and 
burniug the Curuliue t*t cam Unit on the iNiugaru frontier. 

But to return to Gov. Wright. Being supported by public opinion. 
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two hundred and fifty, but were diminirfwwl hy desertioiis and 
removals, before any dedsive fightiog took plaoe^ to about one 
hundred and fifty. Some of them were armed with sixteen 
ihooting rifles, — which experience proved were not very effect- 
ive in their hands, — and a few of them with muskets. They 
bad four or five pieces of cannon, hastily and rudely made by 
themselves out of the shaft of a steamboat. 

The Mormons and their allies took position in the suburbs, 
Eibout one mile east of the temple, where they threw up some 
breastworks for the protection of their artillery. Tlie attacking 
force was strong enough to have been divided and marched into 
the city on each side of this battery, and entirely out of the 
range of its shot ; and thus the place might have been taken 
without firing a gun. But Brockman, although he professed a 
desire to save the lives of his men, planted his force directly in 
front of the enemy's battery, but distant more than half a 
mile ; and now both parties commenced a fire from their can- 
non, and some few persons on each side approached near 
enough to open a fire with their rifles and muskets, but not 
near enough to do each other material injury. 

be put down the anti-rentera and protected the property of the wealthy. 
[n return for thifl favor, the wealthy men at an election a few months 
nfterwards united with the anti-renters, and helped them put Governor 
Wright down. Governor Wright did all he could to secure the convic- 
tion of murderers and assassins amongst the anti-renters, who had raised 
i rebellion against the laws of property. The men of property imme- 
diately helped the anti-renters to defeat Governor Wright's second 
slection, and to elect a man who was pledged to pardon these same 
murderers and out-throats out of the penitentiary. 

The next extensive riot against property in the United States is not 
likely to be quelled so easily. Public men will hereafter remember the 
Fate of Governor Wright They will be apt to remember that active 
BfTorts against the rioters will make enemies of them, without making 
friends elsewhere. Upon the whole, this example of the men of prop- 
erty uniting with the miserable faction of anti-renters to put down 
Mich a man as Gov. Wright^ is one of the worst signs of the times. 
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In this manner they continued to fire at eaoh other at such a 
distance, and with such want of skill, as that there was but little 
prospect of injury, until the anti-Mormons had exhausted their 
ammunition, when they retreated in some disorder to their 
camp. They were not pursued, and here the Mormon party 
committed an error, for all experience of irregular forces haa 
shown, that however brave they may be, that a charge on them 
when they have once commenced a retreat, is sure to be suo- 
cessful. Having waited a few days to supply themselves anew 
with ammunition from Quincy, the antics again advanced to 
the attack, but without coming nearer to the enemy than before, 
and that what at the time was called a battle, was kept up three 
or four days, during all which time the Mormons admit a loss 
of two men and a boy killed, and three or four wounded. The 
antics admitted a loss on their side of one man mortally, and 
nine or ten others not so dangerously wounded. The Mormons 
claimed that they had killed thirty or forty of the antics. The 
antics claimed that they had killed thirty or forty of the Mor- 
mons, and both parties could have proved their claim by incon- 
testable evidence, if their witnesses had been credible. But 
the account which each party renders of its loss, ought to be 
taken as the true one, unless such account can be successfully 
controverted. During all the skirmishing and firing of cannon, 
it is estimated that firom seven to nine hundred cannon balls, 
and an infinite number of bullets, were fired on each side, from 
which it appears that the remarkable &ct of so few being killed 
and wounded, can be accounted for only by supposing great 
unskilfiilness in the use of arms, and by the very safe distance 
which the parties kept from each other. 

At last, through the intervention of an anti-Mormon commit- 
tee of one hundred from Quincy, the Mormons and their allies 
were induced to submit to such terms as the posse chose to 
dictate, which were that the Mormons should immediately give 
up their arms to the Quincy committee, and remove from the 
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State. lliefTosteesof tlieobuTdiaiidfiyeoftiieirderks ware 
permitted to remain for the sale of Mormon praperty, and the 
posse were to march in mmiolested, and to leave a sufficieDt 
foroe to guarantee the performance of these stipolaticHis. 

Accordingly, the constable's posse marched in with Brock 
man at their head, consisting of about eight hundred armed 
men, and mx or seven hundred unarmed, who had assembled 
from all the country around, from motives of ouriodty, to see 
the once proud city of Nauvoo humbled, and delivered up to 
its enemies, and to the domination of a self-constituted and irre- 
sponsible power. They proceeded into the city slowly and 
carefully, examining the way from fear of the ezploekm <^ a 
mine, many of which had been made by the Mormons, by 
burying kegs of powder in the ground, with a man stationed 
at a distance to pull a string communicating with the trigger 
of a percussion lock affixed to the keg. This kind of a contriv- 
ance was called by the Mormons a ^'hell's half acre.'' Whoi 
the posse arrived in the dty, the leaders of it erected themselves 
into a tribunal to dedde who should be forced away and who 
remain. Parties were despatched to hunt for Mormon arms 
and for Mormons, and to bring them to the judgment, where 
they received their doom fi*om the mouth of Brockman, who 
there sat a grim and unawed tyrant for the time. As a general 
rule, the Mormons were ordered to leave within ah hour or two 
hours ; and by rare grace, some of them were allowed until 
next day, and in a few cases IcMoger. The treaty specified that 
the Mormons only should be driven into exile. Nothing was 
said in it concerning the new citizens, who had with Uie Mor- 
mons defended the city. But the posse no sooner obtained 
possession, than they commenced expelling the new citizens. 
Some of them were ducked in the river, being in one or two 
instances actually baptized in the name of the leaders of the 
mob, others were forcibly driven into the ferry boats, to be 
taken over the river, before the bayonets of armed ruffians; 
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and it is believed that the houses of most of them were bfokeii 
open and their property stolen during their absence. Many of ' 
these new settlers were strangers in the country from various 
parts of the United States, who were attracted there by the low 
price of property, and they knew but little of previous difficul- 
ties, or the merits of the quarrel. They saw with their own 
eyes that the Mormons were industriously preparing to go 
away, and they knew of their own knowledge that an efibrt to 
expel them with force was gratuitous and unnecessary cruelty. 
They had been trained in the States from whence they came to 
abhor mobs, and to obey the law, and they volimteered their 
services under executive authority, to defend their town and 
their property against mob violence, and as they honestly be- 
lieved, from destruction. But in this they were partly mis- 
taken, for although the mob leaders, in the exercise of unbridled 
power, were guilty of many enormities to the persons of indi- 
viduals, and although much personal property was stolen, yet 
they abstained from materially injuring houses and buildings. 
The most that was done in this way, was the stealing of the 
doors and the sash of the windows from the houses by some- 
body ; the anti-Mormons allege that they were earried away by 
the Mormons, and the Mormons aver that the most of them 
were stolen by the anti-Mormons. 

In a few days the obnoxious inhabitants had been expelled, 
the warlike new citizens with the rest. This class of citizens 
had strong claims to be treated with more generosity by the 
conquerors ; but a mob, and more especially the mob leaders, 
inflamed with passion, exasperated by a brave resistance, their 
vulgar souls seeing no merit in the courage of adversaries, are 
not apt to show them much favor in the day of success and tri- 
umph. The main force of the posse was now disbanded. Brock- 
man returned home. But before he returned, whilst his men 
were doubly intoxicMited with liquor and by the glory of their 
victory, one hundred of them volunteered to remain, to prevent 
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the return of those who had been expelled, or who had fled 
knowing that they would be forced away, and otherwise crue% 
treated if they remained to face their conquerors. These, of 
course, were the lowest, most violent, the least restrained bj 
principle, of all the anti-Mormons. The most of them were 
such vagabonds as had no home anywhere else, no business or 
employment, and for that reason were the readiest to stay. 
The posse was finally dimini^ed to about thirty men, under 
Major McColla, and continued to exercise all the powers of 
government in Nauvoo, committing many high-handed acts of 
tyranny and oppression, and, as they said, some acts of charity 
to the suffering women and children, until they heard that a 
force was coming against them from Springfield. 

In the meantime the Mormons had been forced awav from 
their homes unprepared for a journey. They and their women 
and children had been thrown houseless upon the Iowa shore, 
without provisions or the means of getting them, or to get away 
to places where provisions might be obtained. It was now the 
highest of the sickly season. Many of them were taken from 
siok beds, hurried into the boats and driven away by the armed 
ruflians, now exercising the power of government The best 
they could do was to erect their tents on the banks of the river, 
and there remain to take their chance of perishing by hunger, 
or by prevailing sickness. In this condition the sick without 
shelter, food, nourishment, or medicines, died by scores. The 
mother watched her sick babe without hope, until it died ; and 
when she sunk under accumulated miseries, it was only to be 
quickly foUowed by her other children, now lefl without the 
least attention ; for the men had scattered out over the country 
seeking employment and the means of living. Hieir distressed 
condition was no sooner known, than all parties contributed to 
their relief; the anti-Mormons as much as others. 

Some of the new citizens who had been driven away, had sev- 
eral times attempted to return to look after their property, and 
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were each time driven away with more violenoe than they were 
before. The people of the State looked upon these outrages 
with oalm indifference. A few here and there were anxious 
that something should be done to put an end to them. But 
such persons were generally moderate men who, because they 
are not violent themselves, dislike violence in others ; and for 
the same reason, although they desire something to be done, 
yet never do anything to aid the authorities of the State. These 
moderate m,en, if force is necessary to put down force, are al- 
ways the last whose services can be obtained ; and yet they are 
always the readiest to find fault with the government which 
they have failed to assist. They are the first to call upon the 
governor for prompt action, but the last to bring him any aid ; 
and very many of them tremble at the mere idea of venturing 
their popularity in such an enterprise. Let no public man in 
times of excitement depend upon moderate men for support ; 
nor can he in such times justly expect to be supported in mod- 
erate measures. All violence is wrong ; the moderate course 
is the right one ; the violent men support their measures with 
energy ; the moderate men let theirs perish for want of sup- 
port In such a contest a very few, a dozen violent men are 
worth a thousand of the moderates. The moderate party never 
give any efficient support to their leaders. They will coldly 
approve if^ upon a very careful and curious looking into mat- 
ters, what has been done suits them in the manner and amount 
of it exactly ; but if not suited to the eighth of an inch, then 
they are not sparing in their censure. This is true not only as 
to excitements which lead to dvil war, but as to all excitements 
attending the^contests of party. And it is for this reason that 
ambitious politicians are always driven to violent courses, to 
extreme measures, and to eschew all moderatioo. They know 
that they can depend upon the men of violenoe and action for 
support. And they know, as La Fayette might have known, 
that the moderate men never give a support worth anything 
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to any one. The wealthy, who stand most m need of pro- 
tection against violence, very rarely ever volunteer to put it 
down; most frequently leaving the laws to be enforced, if 
enforced at all, by obscure men ; and many times by such per- 
sons as have no business of their own, or care for the stability 
of law and government. Such men as these are the readiest to 
volunteer in a popular service ; some volunteer without consid- 
ering the merits of the cause ; and in civil broils as they change 
their minds with the changing winds, and have the election of 
their own commanders, their attachment to the one or the other 
side is not always to be relied on. Now, as long as the wealthy 
substantial citizen refuses his aid, the support of government 
rests upon such feeble helps as these. 

But the people had now waked up to reflection ; they had 
seen a mob victorious over the government of the people. The 
government in a large district was actually put down and trod- 
den under foot. They were willing that the Mormons might 
be driven away; but they had not anticipated the outrages 
which followed. A re action took place, and such is the incon^ 
stancy of popular feeling, that men who were before outrageous 
against the governor for making any, even an abortive effort to 
extend a scanty assistance to an oppressed people, were now no 
less clamorous against him for not raising a force before one 
could possibly be raised ; and they even went so far as to re- 
quire that martial law should be declared ; and that the rioters 
should be hung without trial or judgment. Thus they thought 
that mob violence might be put down by the illegal mob vio- 
lence of government ; and were in fevor of converting the gov- 
ernment into a mob to put down mobocracy. 

There is a vague feeling among the people in favor of martial 
law on such occasions. I can find no authoriry in the constitu- 
tion, or anywhere else, for the enforcement of martial law out- 
side the lines of a military encampment. The civil law is above 
the military. But when the dvil law shall be utterly disre- 
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garded and trampled under foot; when the people beoome 
whollj unfit for self-goyemment ; when anarchy and disorder 
shall be forced to give place to despotism ; when our forms of 
government shall be utterly overthrown and abandoned, as ex- 
periments which have fiiiled, the first dawnings of the reign of 
tyrants most likely will be preceded by proclamations of mar- 
tial law, not for the government of armies, but for the govern- 
ment and punishment of a people at once rebellious and deserv- 
ing to be slaves. The general sentiment in fitvor of martial 
law and the disorders calling it forth, are fearful evidences of a 
&Uing away fix)m the true principles of liberty. Ever since 
Gen. Jackson on some great occasions, when the fate of half the 
country was at stake, ^' iook the responaibiliiyy'* the country has 
swarmed with a tribe of small statesmen who seem to think 
that the true secret of government is to set it aside and re- 
sort to mere force, upon the occurrence of the smallest diffi- 
culties. It may be well enough on great occasions to have one 
great Jackson ; but on every small occasion no one can imagine 
the danger of having a multitude of little Jacksons. Jackson's 
example is to be admired rather than imitated ; and the first 
may be done easier and safer than the last. 

Government was obliged to wait for a change in the feelings 
of the people. As soon as this change was manifested, one hun- 
dred and twenty men were raised in and near Springfield, and 
with this small force the governor started to Hancock. Before 
this force arrived there, it had increased to the number of two 
hundred. The motive for going over this time was to restore 
to their homes about sixty &milies of new citizens, not being 
Mormons, who had been driven away from their property, most 
of which had been stolen during their absence. The Mormons 
could not have been persuaded to return on any tenoa. The 
governor bad no expectation of being resisted by the great body 
of anties, although he had attempted to bring some of them to 
justice for their crimes ; yet were they notoriously indebted to 
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him for being recalled to their homes when driven away by the 
sheriff and his Mormon posse. He had been miunly instm- 
mental in inducing the great body of Mormons to leave the 
State ; he had effectually aided in protecting the oonnty revorae 
from being collected and most probably squandered by the 
sherifi^ whose only securities were Mormons about to leave the 
country ; he had also given effectual assistance in preventing the 
Mormon county court from running the county in debt thirty 
or forty thousand dollars, to pay the Mormon posse under 
Backinstos ; and he had, for the space of seven months, obsti- 
nately refused to recall Major Warren's force stationed in Han- 
cock for their protection, though their recall was daily in- 
sisted upon by the strongest of the governor's political friends. 
During all this time, he had the anti-Mormons at his mercy ; 
during the dead, cold winter, when their expulsion from their 
homes would have ruined them. It was only to recall the mili- 
tary, and restore the charge of keeping the peace to the sheriff. 
But the anties did not feel the least grateful for any of the 
good which had been done them. They remembered only the 
evil. It appeared, that if they had any gratitude, it consisted 
alone in a lively expectation of future favor. Indeed, during 
the whole winter that the governor was protecting them in their 
homes, and keeping their lives in their bodies, they never ceased 
cursing and abusing him. ' But the governor had done these 
things because they were right, and was too sensible a man to 
expect any thanks ; and they are now mentioned, not to com- 
plain, but to illustrate a truth in matters of government, which 
is this : that he who will preserve the confidence and affection 
of a faction, must be with it every time, through right and 
wrong. Thla oourse the governor is not at liberty to take in a 
civil war, where both parties seek to trample the government 
under feet, and where both of them in turn may need restraint. 
And yet if he does not take one side and keep it, no allowance 
b made for his poaiti<m ; he is judged of as an individual fao- 
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tionist would be ; he is charged with being first on one side, 
and then on the other, and on every side ; just as if he had no 
public duty to perform, but was at liberty to take sides in the 
quarrel like a private man. 

Very much to his astonishment, when the governor arrived 
in Hancock, the anti-Mormons were exceedingly bitter against 
him. Brockman was scut for ; the leaders assembled, >ind now 
comincnci*d a series of the most vexatious proceedings. They 
could hardly find words strong enough to express their unaffect- 
ed surprise and astonishment at the impudence of the governor 
and the people of other counties in interfering, as they called 
it, in the affairs of Hancock. So far had the mob-scenes which 
they had passed through beclouded their judgments, and so far 
had thfcy imitated the Mormons in their modes of thinking, that . 
they really believed that the people of Hancock had some kind 
of government and sovereignty of their own, and that to inter- 
fere with this was to invade their sacred rights. In their long, 
bitter, and angry contest with the Mormons, they had acquired 
most of the vices of that people, being hurried on by the inten- 
sity of bad passions to imitate their crimes, that they might be 
equal to them in the contest. This is one of the inevitable ef- 
fects of long-continued faction ; and, accordingly, the prescnoe 
of the Mormons for six years in that part of the country has 
left moral blotches and propensities to crime, a total dissolution 
of moral principle among the remaining inhabitants, which one 
generation passing away will not eradicate, and perhaps will 
never be effectually cured until they learn by long and dire ex- 
perience that the way of the transgressor Is hard. 

After the arrival of the governor in the county, two public 
meetings were held by the anties, one in Cartilage and one in 
Nauvoo ; at both of which, it 'was resolved that they would do 
nothing whilst the State forces remain ; but believing that this 
furce could 1)(5 kept up only for a short time, they solemnly de- 
termined to drive out the proscribed new citizens as soon as the 
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volunteers were withdrawiL As yet they were not aware of 
the change of opinion against them ; they supposed that the 
people were universally in their favor ; and were as arrogant as 
a mob usually is when they believe themselves al>lc to triumph 
over their government. Our little force encamped at Nauvoo, 
on the north side of the great temple, protected to the north by 
a high stone wall. And whilst here, our sentinels were fired 
upon from a tavern near by, kept by a man who had recently 
kept a house in Illinois town as a place of refuge for the rogues 
in St. Louis, when hard pressed by the police. At this tavern, 
Backman, the murderer of Durfee ; Brath, a swarthy, grim and 
sanguinary tyrant; Palmer, fresh from the Quincy jail on a 
charge of rape ; Reynolds, who had lately kept a livery staljle 
.in St. Louis for the sale of stolen horses ; and Van Tuyl,"an old 
womout, broken-down, democratic New York politician, took 
their stand, as the anti-Mormon committee of the county, to 
watch our movements. The lines of the encampment were im- 
mediately cxt<3nded so as to include this tavern ; martial law 
was declared, and the inhabitants within the lines of the encamp- 
ment were notified, that if the firing was repeated, the offender 
would be shot or hung, according to the sentence of a court- 
martial, and that the house itself would be demolished by the 
artillery. Hie shooting was not repeated. 

Here a laughable matter occurred with a constable and Irish 
justice of the peace, lately elected by the antics, to replace those 
who Imd been driven away. Tliese dignitaries broke thn^ugh 
the lino of sentinels, and were put under arrest; but upon giv- 
ing their word to be forthcoming in tlie moniing. to answer for 
their intrusion, they were discliaiged. Instead of returning to 
their houses, they repaired to the taveni, anrl having n'infurced 
their courage by additional quantities of liquor, tlu-y came again 
to the lines, offering to bribe the sentinels to spike <»ur cannon. 
Tliey were again arrested, and kept until next morning, when 
Major George K. Weber, now in command, appointed a court- 
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martial to try them. The Irish justice relied much upon his 
power and consequence as a magistrate, and wanted to be ex- 
ceedingly noisy and disorderly during the trial. Major Weber 
ordered him to keep silence until called upon to speak. This 
the indignant dispenser of justice refused, with a proud swell 
of importance. With some force. Major Weber, taking him 
by the shoulders, squat him down in a comer ; but the magis- 
trate, rising, and still insisting upon his dignity and right to 
make a noise, was knocked down twice in succession by Major 
Weber, before he could be forced to keep silence. The magis- 
trate and constable were then condemned to be drummed around 
and out of the camp, to the tune of the rogue's march, which 
was done in good style, one very pretty morning. Such a crear 
ture as this magistrate, was the governor forced by the laws of 
the State to commission as a justice of the peace ; and such offi- 
cers as these did the anti-Mormons elect to assist him in keep- 
ing the peace. 

During our stay here. Captain Robert Allen, with parts of 
his company and others, to the number of forty-four men, vol- 
unteered to make a secret expedition in the night to Carthage, 
in search of the State arms, having previously gained intelli- 
gence that a large number were concealed in that village. The 
anties had stationed a committee near us to watch our move- 
ments, and as Capt. Allen's men marched on foot, intelligence 
of their coming was conveyed to Carthage, and the arms re- 
moved to some other place of concealment before their arrival. 
Whilst this was going on. Major Weber, going the rounds out- 
side of the camp, discovered one of the anti-Mormon committee 
acting as a spy, lying upon a wall, looking into the camp, and 
tried to arrest him. Major Weber aimed to make the arrest 
without the taking of life, and instead of shooting, only struck 
at him with his pistol. This furnished a new pretext for the old 
trick of calling out the civil posse against us. Writs were 
sworn out, not only fvv the arrest of Major Weber, but also 
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ibr Capt Allen, for stopping some persons in the streets of 
Carthage, whilst searching for arms, lliese writs were intend- 
ed to be made the foundation of another call for the posse, and 
for our expulsion from the county. The efibrt was made, but 
the mob party failed to enlist more than two hundred and fiflj 
men. We had diminished ours, by discharges, to one hundred 
and twenty. But die mob hesitated to attack us without five 
or six times our number, and accordingly abandoned their de- 
sign of making the arrests. ^ 

After staying in- the county seventeen days, being in no dan- 
ger except from secret assassins, having made diligent search 
for the five pieces of cannon and other arms belonging to the 
State, without success^ and as our oQcera and men published 
in a handbill, on the^ ground, liaving forced the assassins and 
cut-throats there to endure the pi^^e^ceof the exiled citizens, 
the prindpal part of the force was disban^l^d. - Major Jackson 
and Captain Connelly were left with -fifty mea to remain until 
the 15th of December, 1846, before which day the^ legislature 
was to assemble, and it was expected that the cold of the win- 
ter would by that time put an end to the anti-Mormon . agitar 
tions. This expectation was realized. Nothing puts an end to 
the continued enterprises of a mob sooner than the cold of 
winter. 

We did not think worth while to arrest any one for prev^ious 
riots, knowing as we did that the State could not change the 
trial to any other county, and that no one could be convicted 
in Hancock. In &ct, the anties made their boasts that as they 
were in the entire possession of the juries and all civil officers 
of the county, no jury could be obtained there to convict them. 
If Brockman or others had been arrested, no justice of the 
peace would have committed them for trial ; if they had been 
committed, they would have been turned loose by the sheriff or 
the mob. And if they had chosen to stand their trial, they 
were certain not to be convicted. An effort to arrest and pros- 
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eeute these men would have resulted only in another triumph 
of the mob over goyemment In fact, there was no waj to 
punish them, as former triab had shown, except by martial law ; 
and this course was utterly iUegal. The goyemor believed that 
he could not dedare martial law for the punishment of citizens 
without admitting that free government had fiuled; and as- 
suming that despotism was necessary in its place. He believed 
that to proceed in such cases by martial law was to overturn 
the government, institute monarchy, and make himself a dicta- 
tor. If he erred in this, it was an error springing firom attach- 
ment to the principles of civil liberty. Many were they who 
wondered that the governor did not do something to punish 
these men; and held him responsible just as if he actually pos- 
sessed the power of government ; just as if he possessed the 
power of appointing and removing all the civil and military 
ofiicers in the disaffected region, who being independent of the 
governor, set up authority against authority ; and just as if he 
had a standing army at command, or with his single arm could 
make the people put down the people. Let his administration 
be what it may in these difficulties, yet it illustrates the princi- 
ple which most of all I desire to illustrate in this history ; 
which is, that government is naturally forced to be a type of 
the people over whom it is instituted. The people are said to 
be the masters, and public officers the servants, and such is the 
fiict ; but with this fact let it be remembered that wherever the 
relation of master and servant exists, the proverb of ^' like mas- 
ter like man " will apply. If the people will have anarchy, 
there is no power short of despotism capable of forcing them to 
submission ; and the despotism which naturally grows out of 
anarchy, can never be established by those who are elected to 
administer regular government If the mob spirit is to con- 
tinue, it must necessarily lead to despotism ; but this despotism 
will be erected upon the ruins of government, and not spring 
out of it. It has been said that one great party in this country 
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is secretlj in favor of monarchy. If this were true, that party 
could not sooner or more effectually accomplish their purposes 
than to l^id their aid in creating a necessity for it Let them 
but encourage " every man to do that which seemeth good in 
his own eyes," and Grod will give them a king, as he gave one 
to the Jews for the hardness of their hearts. This simple quo- 
tation from Scripture is a vivid description of anarchy ; of that 
atate of disorder, when men will consent to be slaves rather 
than without the protection of government ; when men fly from 
the tyranny and misrule of the many-headed monster for pro- 
tecticm to the despotism of oi^e man. The giving of a king to 
the Jews is referred to as a special providence of Grod. But it is 
a fundamental law of man's nature from which he cannot escape, 
that despotism is obliged to grow out of general anarchy, as 
surely as a stone is obliged to &11 to the earth when left unsup- 
ported in the air. Without any revealed special providence, 
but in accordance with this great law of man's nature, Cromwell 
rose out of the disorders of the English revolution ; Charles the 
Second was restored to despotism by the anarchy which suc- 
ceeded Cromwell ; and Bonaparte came forth from the misrule 
of republican France. The people in all these cases attempted 
to govern ; but in fact, did not. They were incapable of selt 
government ; and by returning to despotism, admitted that they 
needed a master. Where the people are unfit for liberty; 
where they will not be free without violence, license and injus- 
tice to others ; where they do not deserve to be free, nature it- 
self will give them a master. No form of constitution can 
make them free and keep them so. On the contrary, a people 
who are fit for and deserve liberty, cannot be enslaved. 




CHAPTER XIV 

Btoto in Manac eoonty In 184&— Robbery In Pope county— The regnIator»— Their pro* 
oeedings— Arrests made by them— The torture and confession of their prisoners^ 
The rogues TOte for the county officers of Massac in 1846— Extorted and bribed 
•ridence to Implicate the sheriff and others, by the opposing candidates— The sheriff 
and others ordered to leave the county — Many whipped, tarred and feathered, and 
some drowned— Arrest of the rioters— They are rescued by the regulators^ndge 
Scates* charge to the grand Jury— Indictments against the regulators— Threats to 
lynch the Judge and the grand Jury — Order to Dr. Gibbs, and reason for such an 
order^His proceedings under it— The militia reAise to turn out— Inefficiency of 
well-disposed moderate men In such times — A few bold, violent men, can govern 
a county, and how they do it— The reasons why the militia would not turn out — 
Attack on old Mathis, his wife shot, he is carried away, supposed to have been 
murdered- The regulators arrested, given up by (he sheriff, prisoners taken to Ken- 
tucky—Some of them drowned— Proceedings of the new governor and the legislaf- 
tore, then in session— District courts provided to evade the Constitution against 
changes of tho venue in criminal cases— The disturbances die away of themselves — 
The situation in 1842 compared with its condition in December 1846. 

Whilst the Mormons and their adversaries were at war in the 
county of Hancock, a little rebellion, less in numbers but equal 
in violence, was raging in the county of Massac, on the Ohio 
river. It has heretofore been mentioned, that an ancient colony 
of horse-thieves, counterfeiters, and robbers, had long infested 
the counties of Massac and Pope. They were so strong and so 
well combined together, as to insure impunity from punishment 
by legal means. In the summer of 1846, a number of these 
desperadoes attacked the house of an aged citizen in Pope 
county, and robbed him of about $2,500 in gold. In the act 
of committing the robbery, one of them left behind a knife 
made by a blacksmith of the neighborhood, by means of which 
he was identified. This one being arrested, and subjected to 
torture by the neighboring people, confessed his crime, and 
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gave the names of his associates, lliese agiun being arrested, 
to the number of a dozen, and some of them being tortured, 
disclosed the names of a long list of confederates in crime, 
scattered through several counties. The honest portion of the 
people now associated themselves into a band of r^ulators, 
and proceeded to order all suspected persons to leave the coun- 
try. But before thb order could be enforced, the election for 
county officers came on in August 1846, and lihose who were 
suspected to be rogues all threw their votes one waj, and, as it 
was asserted, thereby insured the election of a sheriff and other 
officers in the county of Massac^ who were opposed to the pro- 
ceedings of the regulators, and not over zealous in enforcing 
the laws. The county of Massac gave about five hundred votes, 
and out of these John W. Read, the successful candidate for 
sheriff, received about three hundred majority. His opponent 
was a wealthy citizen, and, as it appeared, not very popular, but 
his influence over his friends was almost unlimited. Hiere was 
another unsuccessful candidate for county derk, of the same 
description. These two put themselves at the head of their 
friends in Pope and Massac. And being assisted by large 
numbers from Paducah and Smithland, in Kentucky, they pro- 
ceeded to drive out and punish all suspected persons, and to 
torture them, to force them to confess and disclose the names 
of their confederates. By this means the numbers implicated 
in crime were increased every day. The mode of torture ap- 
plied to these people, was to take them to the Ohio river, and 
hold them under water, imtil they showed a willingness to con- 
fess. Others had ropes tied around their bodies over their 
arms, and a stick twisted into the ropes until their ribs and 
sides were crushed in by force of the pressure. Some of the 
persons who were maltreated in this way, obtained warrants 
for the arrest of the regulators. These warrants were put into 
the hands of the sheriff, who arrested some of the offenders ; 
but the persons arrested were rescued out of jail in a short tima 
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by their frjends. Shortlj after this, the regulators ordered the 
sheriff and county derk, together with the magistrate who issued 
the warrants, to leave the country, under the penalty of severe 
corporal punishment It appears that by means of torture and 
bribery, some notorious rogues had been induced to accuse the 
sherifi^ the county clerk, and the magistrate, of being members 
of the gang of robbers ; and it was upon this pretext that they 
were ordered to leave the country. 

In this condition of things, application was made in August 
1846, to the governor, for a militia force to sustain the con- 
stituted authorities of Massac. This disturbance being at a dis* 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, and in a paH of the country between which and the seat 
of government there was but very little communication, the 
fiicts concerning it were but imperfectly known to the governor, 
for which reason he issued an order to Brigadier-General John 
T. Davis, of Williamson county, to examine into it, and if he 
judged it necessary to call out the militia. Gen. Davis pro- 
ceeded to Massac, called the parties together, and, as he be- 
lieved, induced them to settle their difficulties ; but he had no 
sooner left the coupty, than violence broke out afresh. The 
regulators cume down from Pope, and over from Kentucky, 
and drove out the sheriff, the county clerk, the representative 
elect to the legislature, and many others ; they committed ac- 
tual violence by whipping a considerable number, and threat- 
ened summary punishment to every one, rogue or honest man, 
who spoke against their proceedings. This is the great evil of 
lynch law. The lynchers set out with the moderate and hon- 
est intention of exterminating notorious rogues only. But as 
they proceed, they find opposition from many honest persons, 
who can never divest themselves of the belief, that the laws of 
the country are amply sufficient for the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime. The lynchers then have to maintain their 
assumed authority, in opposition to law and regular govern- 
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ment) and they are apt to be no less arbitrary and violeat in 
80 doing, than tyranny generally is in maintain ing its preten- 
sions. For this reason they think they must crush all opposi- 
tion, and in this mode, that which at first was merely a war 
between honest men and rogues, is converted into a war be 
tween honest men alone, one party contending for the supremacy 
of the laws, and the other maintaining its own assumed authority. 
Not long after these events, the circuit court was held for 
Massac. Judge Scates delivered a strong charge to the grand 
jury against the proceedings of the regulators ; the grand jury 
found indictments against a number of them. Warrants were 
issued upon the indictments ; quite a number were arrested by 
the sheriff and committed to jail. The regulators assembled 
from Kentucky and the neighboring counties in Illinois, with 
the avowed intention of releasing the prisoners. They threat- 
ened to lynch Judge Scates, if he ever returned again to hold 
court in Massac ; and they ordered the members of the grand 
jury and the witnesses before them, to leave the country under 
pain of corporal punishment. The sheriff set about summoning 
a posse to secure his prisoners, to resist the regulators, and to 
maintain the authority of government. But now was the reign 
of terror indeed. The regulators by their violence had struck 
terror into all moderate men, who, although they disapproved 
of their proceedings, were afraid to join the sheriff, for fear of 
being involved in the fate of the horse-thieves. These moder- 
ate men, who disapproved of the proceedings of the regulators, 
were in a majority of three to one in the county ; but such is 
the inefficiency of moderate men, that one bold daring man of 
violence can generally overawe and terrify a dozen of them. 
Por this reason the sheriff failed to raise a force among the 
reputable moderate men of the county, and was joined only, for 
the most part, by sixty or seventy men, who had been ordered 
to leave the country, many of whom were known to be noto- 
rious rogues. 
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The regulators marched down to Metropolis city, the oountj 
seat of Massac, in much greater force. A parley ensued be- 
tween the sheriff's party and the regulators ; and it was finally 
agreed that the sheriff's party should surrender under a promise 
of exemption from violence. The regulators then took possess- 
ion of the jail, liberated their firiends confined in it, carried sev* 
eral of the sheriff's posse along with them as prisoners, and 
murdered some of them, by drowning them in the Ohio river. 
The sheriff and all his active friends were again ordered to leave, 
and were driven out of the country. 

The sheriff, the representative to the legislature, and another 
gentleman, then proceeded to see the governor, who was then 
at Nauvoo, in Hancock county, with a military force, endeavor- 
ing to reinstate the exiled citizens of Hancock. As he was now 
within twenty days of the expiration of his office, he was lothe 
to begin measures with the Massac rioters, which he feared 
might not be approved or pursued by his successor. Besides 
this, from all former experience, he was perfectly certain that 
it would be entirely useless to order out the militia for the pro- 
tection of horse-thieves. He well knew that the militia could 
not be raised for such a purpose. He therefore issued an order 
to Dr. William J. Gibbs, of Johnson county, authorizing him 
to call upon the militia officers in some of the neighboring coun- 
ties, for a force to protect the sheriff and other county officers, 
the magistrates, the grand jury and the witnesses before them, 
and the honest part of the community. Dr. Gibbs proceeded 
to Massac, and calling to his assistance two justices of the peace, 
he required the regulators to come before them and establish 
their charges, so that he could know who were and who were 
not rogues, to be put out of the protection of law. The regu- 
lators declined appearing before him, wherefore the doctor ad- 
judged that there T^ere no rogues in Massac coimty, and that 
all were entitled to protection against the regulators. He pro- 
ceeded to call for the militia of Union and other counties ; but 

19* 
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notwithstMding the doctor had adjudged that there were no 
rogues in Massao, the militia knew to the contrary, and as was 
foreseen by the governor, the militia refused to turn out for 
their protection. Thus the regulators were again left undis- 
puted masters of the county. They now assembled themselves 
together^ cauj^t a number of suspected persons, and tried them 
by a committee ; some were acquitted, others convicted, and 
were wlupped or tarred and feathered. The numbers impli- 
cated with the counterfeiters, increased rather than diminished. 
Many persons who had before been considered honest men, 
were now implicated, which increased the excitement. Many 
who were formerly in &vor of the regulators, now left them, 
and disapproved of their conduct The one party was called 
" Regulators," the other " Flatheada" 

A party of about twenty regulators went to the house of an 
old man named Mathis, to arrest him and force him to give 
evidence of the guilt of certain persons of the neighborhood, 
and of some who had been inmates of his house. He and his 
wife resisted the arrest The old woman being unusually 
strong and active, knocked down one or two of the party with 
her fists. A gun was then presented to her breast accompanied 
by a threat of blowing her heart out if she continued her re- 
sistance. She caught the gun and shoved it downwards, when 
it went off and shot her through the thigh. She . was also 
struck several blows on the head with the gun-barrel, inflicting 
considerable wounds, knocking her down in her turn. The par- 
ty captured the old man Mathis and carried him away with 
them, since which time he has not been heard of, but is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. The regulators say that the 
shooting of the old lady was accidental. She made the proper 
affidavit for the purpose of having the perpetrators of the crime 
arrested. The proper authorities succeeded' in arresting about 
ton of them. They were carried to the Metropolis house in 
Metropdb city, and there placed under a guard, whila uwrnmh 
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was made for the old man Matbis, who was desired as a witness 
against the prisoners. The news of their arrest having gone 
abroad, it was rumored all over the country that the Flatheads 
intended to put them to death if they failed to convict them. 
This brought out a large force of regulators for thfe avowed pur- 
pose of rescumg the prisoners. They marched to Metropolis 
city, where they found the sheriff with a party about as nmn^r- 
ous as their own. Various attempts to compromise the diffi- 
culty without the effusion of blood were made ; but this could 
be effected only by the unconditional release of the prisoners. 
After getting their friends from the sheriff's party, the regulators 
arrested several of the sheriff's guards and delivered them to the 
Kcntuckians, to be dealt with as they saw proper. In attempt- 
ing to arrest one man they fired at him twice without injury, 
when he surrendered ; and as he was lead down stairs he was 
stabbed from behind by one of the regulators ; and he having 
screamed murder in consequence of his wound, a Methodist 
preacher who commanded one of the regulating companies ex- 
claimed, " Now they are using them as they should be." * The 
■wounded man was said to be respectable, and upon good 
luithority, was represented to be an honest, industrious young 
man. The man who stabbed him had before had a personal 
difficulty with him, and sought this means of getting revenged. 
Thus it is, when regular government is prostrated and the laws 
trampled under foot, apparently for the best of purposes, men 
will avail themselves of the prevalent anarchy to revenge their 
private quarrels ; in a short time the original purpose for which 
force is resorted to will be forgotten ; and instead of punishing 
horse-thieves and robbers, those who drop the law and resort 
to force, soon find themselves fiercely contending to revenge 
injuries and insults, and to maintain their assumed authority. 
The prisoners taken away by the Kentuckians were mostly 

• See volume of Illinois Reports for 1846-'7, p. 96. Senate Documenti. 
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SQsiAcioiis diaracterB ; one of them resided in Lasalle county 
nesr tiie Illinois river, but had resided several months at Me- 
tropolis in settling the afikirs of an estate, and whose only of- 
fence was that he had taken an active part in arresting and 
securing the prisoners just now released. lie was tied together 
with the other prisoners, and all of them taken off towards Pa- 
ducah. Letters were received from the r^[ulators by their 
friends in Springfield, in which they give an account of what 
they had done with several of these persons. They wrote that 
several of them '* had gone to Arkansas,^ by which was under- 
stood that they had drowned their prisoners in the Ohio river, 
and left their bodies to float with the current in the direction to 
Arkansas. On the 23d of December, 1846, a convention of 
r^ulators from the counties of Pope. Massac aod Johnson, met 
at Golconda, and ordered the sheriff of ^Massac, the clerk of the 
county court, and many other citizens, to leave the country 
within thirtv davs. The sheriff and manv others left the coun- 
try, and were absent all winter. The new governor and the 
legislature then in session, were busy all winter in devising 
measures to suppress these disturbances ; but nothing eliectual 
was done. The legislature passed a ]aw. the constitutionality 
of which was doubted by many, authorizing the governor when 
he was satisfied that a crime had been committed bv twenty 
persons or more, to issue his proclamation ; and then the judge 
of the circuit was authorized to hold a district court in a large 
district, embracing several counties. By this means it was 
sought to evade the constitution and take the trial out of the 
county where the crime was committed, against the will of the 
accused. In other words, it was believed that in this indirect 
mode the State could entitle itself to a change of venue in crim- 
inal cases, against the will of the pris<jner. Our former expe- 
rience had abundantly showed that when crimes had been com- 
mitted by powerful combinations of men. the guilty never could 
be convicted in the counties in which the crimes had been corn- 
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mitted. I have never learned whether any proeeediogs have 
taken place under the law ; but so it is, no one has yet been 
punished ; the disturbances in Massac have died away. And 
whether they died away naturally, being obliged like every- 
thing else, Id come to an end, or whether the rioters were de- 
terred by the provisions of the foregoing act of the legislature, 
is unknown to the author. 

In the conclusion of this history, the author must be permit- 
ted to indulge in a slight restrospection of the past. In 1842, 
when he came into office, the State was in debt about 1 14,000,- 
000, for moneys wasted upon internal improvements and in 
banking; the domestic treasury of the State was in arrear 
$313,000 for the ordinary expenses of government; auditors' 
warrants were freely selling at a discount of fifty per cent. ; the 
people were unable to pay even moderate taxes to replenish the 
treasury, in which not one cent was contained even to pay 
postage on letters to and from the public offices ; the great 
canal, after spending five millions of dollars on it, was about to 
be abandoned ; the banks, upon which the people had relied for a 
currency, had become insolvent, their paper had fallen so low 
as to cease to circulate as money, and as yet no other money 
had taken its place, leaving the people wholly destitute of a cir- 
culating medium, and universally in debt ; immigration to the 
State had almost ceased ; real estate was wholly unsaleable ; 
the people abroad terrified by the prospect of high taxation, re- 
fused to come amongst us for settlement ; and our own people at 
home were no less alarmed and terrified at the magnitude of 
our debt, then apparently so much exceeding any known re- 
sources of the country. Many were driven to absolute despair 
of ever paying a cent of it ; and it would have required but 
little countenance and encouragement in the then disheartened 
and wavering condition of the public mind to have plunged the 
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State into the irretrieyable infamy of open lepodiation. 
is by no means an exaggerated picture of oar affiurs in 1842^ 

In December, 1846, wben the author weni out of office, the 
domestic debt of the treasury, instead of bemg $313,000 was 
only $31,000, with $9,000 in the treasury ; auditors' warrants 
were at par, or very nearly so ; the banks had been put into 
liquidation in a manner just to all parties, and so as to maintain 
the diaracter of the State for moderation and integrity ; violent 
coonsels were rejected ; the notes of the banks had entirely dis- 
appeared, and had been replaced in circulation by a reasonable 
abundance of gold and silver coin and the notes of solvent 
banks of other States; the people had very generally paid their 
private debts ; a very considerable portion of the State debt 
had been paid also ; about three millions of dollars had been 
paid by a sale of the public property, and by putting the bank 
into liquidation ; and a sum of five millions more had been ef 
fectually provided for to be paid after the completion of the 
canal ; being a reduction of eight millions of the State debt 
which had been paid, redeemed, or provided for, whilst the au- 
thor was in office. The State itself, although broken, and at 
one time discredited, and a by-word throughout the civilized 
world, had to the astonishment of every one been able to bor- 
row on the credit of its property, the further sum of $1,600,000 
to finish the canal ; and that great work, at one time so hopeless 
and so nearly abandoned, is now in a fair way of completion. 

The people abroad have once more begun to seek this good- 
ly land for their future homes. From 1843 until 1846, our 
population rapidly increased ; and is now increasing &ster than 
it ever did before. Our own people have become contented 
and happy ; and the former discredit resting upon them abroad 
for supposed wilful delinquency in paying the State debt, no 
longer exists. 

It is a just pride and a high satis&ction for the author to feel 
and know that he has been somewhat instrumental in produo- 
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ing these gratifying results. In this history he has detailed all 
tiie measures of ihe legislature which produced them ; and if 
tiiese measures did not all originate with him, he can rightfully 
and justly daim that he supported them with all his power and 
influence, and has fidthfully endeavored to carry them out with 
the best ability he could command. For so doing, he has had 
to encounter bitter opposition to his administration ; and enmi- 
ties have sprung up personally against himself which he hopes 
will not last forever. For although he wants no office, yet is 
he possessed of such sensibility, that it is painful to him to be 
tiie subject of unmerited obloquy ; and for this reason, and this 
alone, he hopes that when those of his fellow-citizens who disap- 
proved of his administration in these particulars, have time to 
look into the merits of these measures, and see how they have 
lifted the State firom the lowest abyss of despair and gloom to 
a commanding and honorable position among her sisters of the 
Union, they will not remember their wrath forever. 



THE END. 
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FUBUBHKD BT IVISOK AND PHINITET, NXW TOBK. 

SANDERS' KEW SERIES OP READERS. 
VL SANDBES' NEW FOURTH READER 68 

cents. 

Embncing a comprdienalTe BjBtem of Instrnetlon In the prineiplet of Eloeatton; 
with a choice coUecUun of Readlog Lesiona, in proae and poetry, from the most ap- 
prured authors. This volame, though carefully fitted to Its place In the Series, is alto 
a complete progressiTe Reader In itself. All historical and classical allusions are care- 
Ailly explained, as In the Fifth Reader, in connection with the lessons in which they 
oocur^ thus securing to the learner a better understanding of what he reads, and plao* 
ing within his reach interesting information oonceruing persons and places not to be 
acquired in an ordinary course of reading. 'JM pages. 

Vn. SANDERS' FIFTH READER 75 cents. 

The lessons have been selected with reference to their adaptation to illustrate the 
rhetorical principles of reading and spcukiug, as well as to elegance in both Kntiment 
and style of composition. Whatever has been deemed most worthy in these respecta 
has been chosen without particular reference to the source whence it emanated— ae* 
knowledging the gold as genuine ftrom whatever mine taken. 456 pages. 

Vm. SANDERS' YOIING LADIES' READER; a 

choice conree of Exercises in Reading, both in Prose and 
^Poetry; carefully adapted to the wants of the female mind, 
and so arranged as to become, in the hands of the teacher, 
a most effective Manual of Instruction. (Ready in Oct) f 1. 

NOTICES OF THE HEW SERIES. 



JFVvM Jpseph JtKeen^ LI^D^ Superiptendent pf Common Sckooio^ JVew York City. 

** Sanders* New Scries of Reading Books have been extensively introduced into 
tte Schools of this city. Teachera oxpre»s their approval of the books, and And that 
children are interested with tliem. I concur with tJie Teachers that they are * method- 
ical, progresrive and entertaining.* They are most certainly vindicating their way with 
the public" 

JCVom the Principalo of the Ward Sekoois in the City of JWtP York, 

**Frt>m the use we have made of Sanders* New Series of Reading Books, thus Cur, 
we ore prepared to say that we are highly pleased wiUi them. They are methodical, 
progressive and entertaining, and well calculated to fonn a correct taste, and make 
good readem.*' 

Signed by the venerable Dr. Patterson, and T.«onard Ilazletine, Ksqr., Principal! 
of the Normal Schools, under the care of tho Board of Education of New York City, 
together with more thun One Hundred and Fifty Principals of the ecverui departmenU 
of the Ward Schools of New York, into which the books were introduced immedlutely 
on their issue from the press. 

R. H. CJobiim, Esq., late PresSdHnt of the Tenchor^s Association of the State of New 
York— a majority of the Teachers of the Public Schools of Newark, N. J., and many 

f>rominent Teachers elsewhere. Including nearly all who have examined them— unite 
n high commendation of their merits. 

From the Utiea Morning Herald. 

"Tho name ftf<'hnrl«»s W. binder* is fiimlliar to piiplU and teachers as the author 
of a series of ReridiTA, wlilch h.i."* boeii extendi vt^ly iiiwd, and a?* exlenslvely popular. 
This New Series l>y tiie iciiiio author, U prixiiicod in aomuwhut the same ftlyle us the 
former, but is uiude up of entirely new mailer.** 
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PUBIiIBHXD BT lYISOK AND' PHINKEY, NXW TCKBK. 

SANDERS' NEW SEBIES OF READEKS. 
IX. SANDERS' SCHOOL SPEAKER; a series of 

Dialogues, Soliloquies and Recitations of every form, adapted to 
the use of Schoola and Academies^ with a full course of Instruotion 
in the Priueiples of Oratory, exhibiting almost every divMsity 
of style, manner and subject. (Ready in August) $1. 

X. SANDERS' ELOCUTIONARY CHART; de- 

signed as an accompaniment to Sanders' Series of Reading Books, 
for the use of Primary Schools, Academies, Institutes, Seminaries^ 
Colleges, Ac By Q, W. Sanders, AM., and ProC R W. MerriU, 
A.M* ^* 

This Chut is Intended to fflvp a knowledge of the Elementaiy Soonds of tiw 
Eofrllsh Language ; to apply those ElemenU in Reading ; to remedy defect in Artleo- 
latloD, Modulation, Inflection, 4cc. ; also to give force, smoothness and compaMLtu the 
voice. It is colored and varnished, and mouiitod on rollens l>eing in size six feet by ' 
four feet and a-hali; and intended to hans up in the Recitation Room, to which ills a 
very handsome appendage. It contains Mtvcnil DiagrnmK, showing the diffcreol pnei- 
tions of tlie Reader and Speaker ; also diaKmms iliutitraling tt>e Pilch, Slides, Wares, 
Stress, and Tremor of the voice, with numerous examplus fur exerciseu 

Exercise 1st eontains nil FJemmtary^ VntteJ and Con$onant Sounds In the EnirlHih 
Language These lettera are printetl in a lypo sufficiently large to he seen at the dis- 
tance of finy or sixty fci>t, so that large cla>C«eii can nil l>e Instructed, in concert, at the 
same time. 

Exercise iM contains all the SubntitutrK for the Elements In the Eogliab Language, 
including tlie Tonic fy Smb-Tomea iind .-/-/onirji. 

Exercise 3d illiistmtes Phoneticn^ or Spelling by Sounds, and Is a most uaenil exer- 
cise to jierfect the scholar in his knowlcHlKo of the Elements and their use. All the 
Elements of the Ijmgunge are contained in twenty-two short words, with m few r«i>> 
eUtloiis. ^ 

Exercise 4th forms a Table of Elementary Combinatioiu. 

Exercise (illi, Common Errors in Pronunciation and Articulation corrected, ' 

Exercise 7th, PMnetuation^ with Kxomples. 

Exercises dth, Uth, lOth, Illh and lv2lh, contain largo Dingrsms showing the various 
InfUetions and Stress of Voiee^ with numerous Examples, illustrating the diflkreni 
emi^ioiM of the Speaker— Examples of Irony, Climax, Declamation. Force, Whispering, 
Orotund, Pitch, ri^ud to Ix>w, and Low to lioud,) Rapidity, Slowness, Quantity, As- 
piration, Imt)assIoncd, frc, &c. 

Teachers will And this Chart an excellent auxiliary In Imparting instruction V> 
pupils in the principles of Reading or Speaking. 



NOnCB OF SANDEEB' HEW SERIES. 

Prom TTiomas U. Benton^ Jr^ Stats Superintendent of &As«/«, /«wa. 

** I have just completeti tlio examination of Sanders' New Series of S?chool Readers, 
and give tliein my unqunllfled approbation as a series of text-biH)k8 admirably 
adai>ted to tlie Common Schouis of our State. 

THOMAS H. BENTON, Jr^ 

** State Superintendent of Schools, Iowa, 
•• March, lesi." 
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VOTICSS. 

JFVvM tht Ciinton TVibunA, I^ek Havtti, Pa. 

** We hmre glren tbete books a critical exanaination, and hare no heaitation in 
reeommeoillng them. Th^ are admirably adapted to adranco the cause ot education. 
The deaigm of requiring the child to thlnlc, appears to be strictly Icept in view, each 
lesson being accompanied either by qne^iion** ur explanatory notfs. 
I *' In fine, we know of no Series of itehool Reaaers— and we have seen and used > 
■lanj in oar time — with whose merits we are better pleased.** 



From Jl. Upson J Principal of Corning Union SehooL 

^ As a whole, the * Now 6erlc»* comes nearer to my Ideal of what such books 
should be* than any with which 1 am arqnaiuled. I have no hesitancy in recommend- ; 
ing them to the attention and use of educators generally. 

•* A. UPSON." 



SANDERS' NEW SERIES OF READERS. 
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JFVvM 5. Hedgety Prineipai of Ctasfieal and Select School^ Jfcioark, JV*. J. 

** I use Sanders* New Series of School Readers, and do not hesitate to recommend 
them to other teachers. 

•♦S. HEDGES.** 

From IFm. H, RuggUr^ School Smperintendent of Otsego^ JV. }'. 
'* After a close examination, I deem them a inoirt capital S<Ties of School Books. 

** \VM. H. Rl'GGLES.** 
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FVom U. 9f. Latkropj Principal of Iowa Citg Public School. 

** Having examined Sanders* New Series of Readers, I have no hesitancy In pro- 
' Doonciug them among the best now in use. 

"II. W. LATHROP.** 

I •• Iowa City, March 11, 1854. 

**I have examined with much earo Sanders* Series of Reading Bnokm and con- 
'; ildered them ^ood ; but the present Series, and particularly tlie Now Fourth Reader, 
] It certainly ejraeUent — ^uo better con be found in our Sciiools. 

♦* Respectfully yonrs, 

•*W. REYNOLDS.'* 
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'^Office of Secretary of State, Iowa, March ."(th, i8.'»4. 

" Having given Sanders* New Series of School Readers a thomnprh examination, I 
hare no hesitation in reconimemlini; the same to the favorable notice of itie public ; I 
fegard them as one of the best Scries extant. 



"O. W. M'CLEARY." 



** From an examination of the Scriee of Books referred to above, we entirely 
coincide in the opinion of Mr. N'Oleary. 

** WM. PATTEE, Auditor of State, 
•* M. L. MORRIS, Treas. of Stale.** 



Rev. Prof. Jllden^ of Lafayette College^ writes as follovs in an Easton paper : 

** Of the numerous Reading Books which have hevn published, wo have exnniinod 
none which have impreiuted us so favorably as Uic New Series prepared by Mr r. VV. 
Sanders.*' 
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PUBIiKHBD HT mSON AKD PHINNET, NEW TORE. 



Rf C. W.^iiniita. A.M. This SeiTM compriwa *lslil book!, [t b a IInwoihi*, 
cnmcl. cnnipli'Ie nnl rreuLarljpra^rHaircMrlaadlEiiilinii Boriki. Il hv nvcvnl 
UK uni|uilll>«] appruvnl uf nesrly v*rj TcoliBt Mmt School Commlu** who liiv« 

SANDERS' SPELLING BOOK; bascl on the Orthog- 

roi'liynndunlio.i.y uf j'r. Wubslcr. l!i cents. 




SANDERS' PRIMARY SCHOOL PRIMER. (Pape 




SANDERS' PRIMARY SCHOOL PRIMER. (StiflF 

Covers.) I'cr dozen CO Cciita. 

Tlio Coiivii.1i.ni iir»lsti. niiiUV.iintjr Siiper1uUnilinUi.t Sdionln In Vfrtnoni. hfld 

I'innrialurlTlnuuTi^cliu- PriiiHt, nml ^ndirt' KiiitrM*, Nun. 1,3, Inncl 4. b>r ib^ 
DitltArm nil.iiiil'ii III Uwt.'uiiitii.iiiHuluxiliarilieAUi'. Uf tbliCnaveuiiga lluu. U. X. 
Cunp Hul^mliicBI. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 

STANFORD. CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(650) 723-9201 

salcirc@suimail.iianFord.edu 

Ali books are subject to recall. 
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